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BOOK IV. 

L 1 HE consuls for the year, on which we are book 
now entering, were Caius Asinius, and Caius An- *^ 
tistius. Tiberius had reigned nine years. During 77& 
that time a state of profound tranquillity prevailed ^* 
at Rome, and the emperor saw the imperial family 
flourishing with undiminished lustre. The loss of 
Germanicus gave him no regret; on the contrary, 
he reckoned that event among the prosperous issues 
of his reign. But fortune now began to change the 
scene, and a train of disasters followed. Tiberius 
threw off the mask: he harassed the people by acts 
of cruelty, or, which was equally oppressive, by his 
autJiority encouraged the tyranny of others. Of this 
revolution ^lius Sejanus, commander of the prae- 
torian guards, was the prime and efficient cause. 
The power and influence of that minister have been 
ab^eady mentioned. I shall here give the origin of 
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flagitious arts, by which he aspired to the supreme 
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A. u. c. 

^- He was bom at Vulsinii (a), the son of Seius 

Strabo (6), a Roman knight. He attached himself, 
in his early youth, to Caius Caesar, the grandson of 
Augustus. Even A th&t time he laboured under a 
suspicion of having prostituted his person to the 
infamous passions of Apicius (c), a rich and pro- 
digal voluptuary. By various arts he afterwards 
gained an entire ascendant owr the affections of 
Tiberius, insomuch that the temper of that prince, 
to the rest of mankind dark and inscrutable, became 
to him alone unclouded, free, and complying. This 
influence, however, was not the effect of superior 
ability; since Sejanus, in die end, fell ^ victim tb 
the policy of that very prince^ wh(>th ht diebeiVed ^l 
first» A phenomenoil M very eixtr^drdiiiary t^ah be 
^ bscribed to nothing tUt than the wrath of tfte gods, 
iticensed against Ihe Roman ^te. Whether the 
public suffered most by the elevation (<f), or 'At 
down£d, of that pernicious minister, it is diflictllt to 
determine. His frame of body was vigolNoUs, tx>bust, 
and patient of labour; his spirit, bdd and enterpris- 
ing; in his own conduct a prc^und dissertibler, and 
to others a sharp and dangerous accuser. With 
pride that swelled to airogance, he hdd the mean- 
ness that could fawn and flattef; and, under the 
outward calm of moderation, he nourished in his 
heart the most unbounded ambitioti. Prbfbsion, 
luxury, &nd largesses, Were often his means, but 
more frequently application to business, and inde- 
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fittigable industry; virtues that take the name of book 
vice, when they play an underpart to inordinate ^ ^ q ' 
passions and the lust of domination {e). JJ^ 

II. The commission over the praetorian bands 
had been always of a limited nature. Sejanus en- 
larged his powers to a degree unknown before. He 
had the address to collect into one camp the whole 
corps of the guards, till that time quartered in 
various parts of Rome. Being embodied, they re^ 
cdved their orders with submission; habit and con- 
stant intOT^yurse established a spirit of union, and, 
knowing their numbers, they grew formidable to 
their feUow-citizens. The pretext for ^s measure 
was> that the soldiery grew wanton in idleness, but, 
when encamped, they might be drawn forth, with 
b^ter eflfect, in any sudden emergence, and being 
confined within their entrenchments, at a distance 
from the vices of the metropolis, they would act 
widi greater vigour whenever required. This plan 
being setded, Sejanus began his approaches to the 
afections of the soldiers: by af&bilily and caresses, 
he glided into favour; he appointed the tribunes and 
centurions; he endeavoured to seduce the senators 
by oomiptian: he promoted his creatures, and, at 
his pleasure, bestowed honours and provinces. All 
this was d<Hie, not only with the consent, but with 
the moat complying &cili^ on the part of Tiberius, 
who now declared openly in &vour of the minister, 
sQrling him^ in private conversation, his associate in 
the cares of government, and using the same 
language even to the senate. Nor did he stop here: 

Vot. 11. B 
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shipped in the theatre, in the foruniy and, at the 
head-quarters of the legions, in the place aiq^pri- 
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A. U. C. 

776. 

A. D. 

^ ated (a) for the standards and the eagles. 



III. As yet, however, the imperial fomily was in 
a flomishing state. To secure the succession tha:e 
was no want of Caesars. The empat>r's son (a) was 
in the pride of manhood, and his grandsons in the 
flower of youth. These were obstacles to the views 
of Sejanus. To assail them with open force, were big 
with dangen and fraud requires delay, and intervals 
of guilt. He resolved to work by stratagem. Drusus, 
against whom Sejanus was inflamed by recent provo- 
cations, was marked out as the first victim. It hap- 
pened that Drusus, impatient of a rival, and by na- 
ture fierce, raised his hand, in some sudden dispute, 
against Sejanus; and that haughty minister, advanc- 
ing forward, received a blow on the face. Stung with 
indignation, he thought no expedient so sure, as the 
gaining of the younger Livia (6), the wife of Drusus, 
to his interest. The princess was sicter to Germa- 
nicus; and though, in her younger days, she had 
no elegance either of shape or feature, she was now 
grown u|> in the most perfect form of regular beauty. 
Sejanus made hb advances with the ardour of a 
lover. Having triumphed over her honour, he found 
another step in guilt no difficult matter. A woman, 
who has sacrificed her virtue, soon resigns every 
other principle. Ei^^aged in a course of adultery, 
she was led by degrees to embrace the project of 
murdering her husband, in order to marry her 
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paramour, and mount with lum to the imperial book 

In this manner a woman of illustrious rank, the JJ^ 
neice of Augustus, the daughter-in-law of Tibe- ^* 
rius, and the mother of children by Drusiis, dis- 
graced herself, her ancestors, and her posterity, by 
a vile connection with an adulterer from a municipal 
town; renouncing the honours which she possessed, 
for the uncertain prospect of flagitious grandeun 
£udemus (r), the confidential friend and physician 
of ^ fidthless wife, was drawn into the conspiracy. 
Under colour of his profession, this man had easy 
access to Livia. Sejanus listed him into his service; 
and that the harmony between himself and the adul* 
teress might be undisturbed by jealousy, he repudi- 
ated his wife Apicata, by whom he had three chil- 
dren. But still the magnitude of the crime filled thdr 
minds with terrcxr: thqr fluctuated between opposite 
counsels; they resolved, they hesitated; delay, and 
doubt, and coofuaon followed. 

IV« In Ijbe beginning of this year, Drusus, the 
aecmid son of Germanicus, put on the manly robe 
(a). The honours, which had been decreed to his 
brother Nero, were renewed by a vote of the fisithers. 
TiberiuS| in a speech upon the occasion, commended 
the tender regard with which hb son protected the 
children of Germanicus. The truth is, Drusus 
(though in high stations and among rivals sincerity 
is seldom found) had acquitted himself towards his 
nephews with all decent attention, at least without 
hostility. Amidst these transactiims, the old prcject 
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A u c! "^ earnest, was revived by Tiberius. For this expe* 
^^ dition the ostensible reasons were, the number of 
^* veterans entitled to their dismission from the service, 
and the necessity of recruiting the army with effec- 
tive men. Of such as voluntarily ofiered, the num» 
ber he said was small, and even of those the great- 
est part were a set of dbtressed and prt^igate vaga- 
bonds, destitute of courage, and strangers to mili- 
tary discipline. He isidded a list of Roman legions, 
specifying the provinces where they were stationed. 
A review of that estimate will not be useless, or 
unacceptable, since it will exhibit the national 
strength at that period, the kings in alliance with 
Rome, and the narrow limits (b) of tibe empire, 
compared with the extent to which they have been 
since enlarged. 

V. In the seas (a) that on each side wash the coast 
of Italy, two fleets were stationetfe one at Misenum, 
the other at Ravenna. The maritime parts of Gaul, 
adjacent to Italy, were guarded by the lai^ galleys, 
which were taken at the battie of Actium, and sent 
by Augustus to Forojulium, wdl provided witii 
able seamen. But the chief strength of the empire 
was on the Rhine (6), consisting of eight legions, to 
bridle at once tiie Germans and the Gaub. Spain, 
lately subdued, was held in subjection by three le- 
gions. Juba {c) reigned in Mauritania, deriving his 
tide from the &vour of Rome. The rest of Afiica 
was kept in awe by two legions. A like number serv- 
ed in Egypt. In that vast extent of country, which 
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stretches from Syria to the Euphrates, bordering book 
on the c<xifines of Iberia, Albania, and other states ^.u-c. 
under the protection of the Roman arms, four k- ^^ 
gions maintained the ri^its of the empire. Thrace ^* 
was governed by Rhaemetalces (d) anud the sons of 
Cotys. The bsmks of the Danube were secured by 
four legions, two in Pannonia, and two in Maeaia* 
Two mcHe were stationed in Dalmatia, in a aituatioo^ 
if war broke out at their back, to support die other 
legions; or if a sucMen emergence required their 
presence, ready to advance by n^d marches into 
Italy. Rome at the same time had her own peculiar 
forces, namely, three city cohorts (e) and nine of 
die prastorimi bands, raised for the most part in 
Etruria, Umbria (/), ancient Latium, and the colo» 
nies of the old republic* To this national strength 
must be added the naval armaments of the allies, 
placed at proper stations (g)^ together with their in- 
fimtry and cavalry, forming, in the whole, a body of 
troops, not infierior in number to the Roman army. 
But ofthe foreign auxiliaries it is impossible to speak 
with precision. They were shifted from place toidace, 
wilii numbers now augmented, and now reduced, 
as occasion required; and, by consequence, an accu* 
rate estimate cannot be expected. 

VL To this survey of the empire if we add a 
view of the constitution, and the manner in which 
the government was administered by Tiberius, 
from the beginning of his reign to the present year, 
the fatal era of tyTsmny and oppressi<m, the enquiry 
will not be foreign to our purpose. In the first place, 
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j^^\. portance between the citizens of Rome, were refer- 
/ ^^ to the wisdom crf'the senate. The leading members 
^' of that assembly claimed and exercised full freedom 
of debate: and when they deviated into flattery, the 
prince was sure to reject the nauseous strain. In 
dispensing the honours of government, he had an 
eye to nobility of birth, to personal merit, and to 
talents as well civil as military. His choice, it was 
generally agreed, was made with judgment. The 
consuls and the pnetors enjoyed the ancient honours 
of their rank and dignity. The subordinate magis- 
trates exercised their functions without control. 
The laws, if we except those of violated majesty (a), 
flowed in their regular channel. The tributes and 
duties, whether of com or money, were managed by 
commissioners chosen (b) from the Roman knights. 
The revenues appropriated to the prince were con- 
ducted by men of distinguished probity, and fre- 
quently by such, as were known to Tiberius by 
&eir character only. Being once appointed, they 
were never removed. Several, it is well known, 
grew gray in the same emplo3rment. The people, it 
is true, often complained of the price of com; but 
the grievance was not imputable to the emperor. 
To prevent the consequences of unproductive sea- 
sons, or losses at sea, he spared neither money nor 
attention. In the provinces no new burdens were 
imposed, and the old duties were cdlected without 
cruelty or extortion. Corporal punishment was ne- 
ver inflicted, and confiscation dT men's effi^^ts was a 
thing unknown. 
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VII* In Italy the land-property of the emperor book 
wzs inoxisiderable. Good order prevailed among ^ ^' 
his slaves. His freedmen were few, and his house- ^^^ 
hold was managed with economy. In all questions ^* 
of right between the emperor and individuals, the 
courts of justice were open, and the law decid- 
ed« And yet to this equitable system he did not 
know how to add a gracious manner: the austerity 
of his countenance struck men with terror. He con- 
tinued, however, in the practice of rigid, though 
not amiable, manners, till the death of Drusus (a). 
Wlule that prince survived, Sejanus thought it pru- 
dent to advance by slow degrees. He dreaded the 
itsentment of a young mali, who did not seek to 
disguise his passions, but complained aloud, ^^ that 
*^ the empercx', though he had a son to succeed him, 
'* preferred a stranger to a share in the administra- 
^^ tion. How little was that upstart minister remov- 
**ed from being a colleague in the empire! The 
^^ road of ambition is at first a steep ascent; but the 
<< difficulty once surmounted, the passions, of de- 
*^ sigmng men list in the enterprise, and tools and 
*^ agents are ready at hand. The favourite is already 
^^ master of a camp, and the soldiers wait his nod. 
" Among the monuments of Pompey we behold his 
** statue: the grand-children of this new man will 
« be alljed in blood to the family of Drusus (6). 
*^ What remains, but humbly to hope that he will 
*^ have the modesty to stop in his career, content 
^^ with what he has already gained?" Such ^vas the 
discourse of Drusus, not occasional, but constant; 
not in private circles, but at large, and without re- 
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TV. 

A u a ^^ forfeited her honour, and was now a spy upon 
^^ her husband. 

89. 

Vin. In this posture of a&ir^ Sejanus thought 
he had no time to lose. He chose a poison, which, 
operating as a slow corrosive, m^ht bring on the 
symptoms of a natural disorder. Lygdus the eunuch 
(as was discovered eight years afterwards), (a) ad- 
ministered the draught. While Drusus lay ill, Ti- 
berius, never seeming to be in any degree sdarmed, 
w, it may be, willing to make a display of magna- 
nimity, went as usual to the senate. £ven after the 
prince expired and before the funeral ceremony was 
performed, he entered the assembly of the fathers. 
Perceiving the consuls, with dejected looks, sealed 
on the ordinary benches, like men who mourned for 
the public loss, he put them in mind of their dig- 
nity, and their proper station. The senate melted 
into tears: but Tiberius, superior to the weakness 
of nature, delivered an animated speech, in a flow- 
ing style, and a tone of firmness. *' He was not," 
he said, ^* to be informed that his appearance might 
*^ be thought unseasonable in the moment- of recent 
'^ affliction, when, according to the general custom, 
'* the mind, enfeebled with sorrow, can scarce en- 
*^ dure the consolation of friends, and almost loathes 
'' the lig^t of the sun. Those tender emotions were 
** the condition of humanly, and, therefore, not to 
^* be condemned. For his part, he sought a manly 
'^ remedy; in the embraces of the commonwealth, 
'* and in the bosom of the Others, he came to lay 
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*' down his sorrows. He lamented the condition of book 

IV. 

" his mother, drooping under the infirmities of age, ^. u. c 7 
** tfie tender years of his grandsons, and his own si- //0, 
" tuadon^ now in the decline of life. The children ^* 
" of Germanicus, in the present distress, were the 
** only remaining hopes of the people. He desired 
" that they mi^t be brought before the fethers." 

The consuls went forth to meet the princes. Hav- 
ing prepared dieir tender minds for so august a 
scene, th^ presented them to the emperor. Tibe- 
rius, taking them by the hand, addressed the senate: 
^^ These orphans, conscript fathers, I delivered into 
'^ the care of their uncle; and, though he was blessed 
** vnth issue, I desired that he would cherish them 
<< as hb own, and train them up in amanner worthy 
'^of himself and of posterity. But Drusus is no 
'^ more: I now turn to you, and, in the presence of 
*^ the gods, in the hearing of my country, I implore 
" you, take under your protection the great grand- 
^^ children of Augustus; adopt the issue of an illus- 
** trious line; support them, mould them at your 
^^ pleasure for the good of the state; perform at once 
" my duty and your own. As for you, Nero, and 
^* you, Drusus, in this assembly you behold your 
^^iatfaers: bom' as you are in the highest station, 
*^ your /lot is such, that nothing good or evil can 
'' be&l you, without iaffiecting, at the same time, the 
*^ interest of the commonwealth." 

IX. Tlus speech drew tears from the whole as- 
sembly: vows and supplications followed. Had Ti- 
berius known where to stop, instead of adding what 

Vqu It C 
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^ ^'^ would have been touched with sympathy, and every 
^"^^ mind impressed with the ^ory of the piiiioe. But 
^- by recurring to the stale and chimerical project, so 
often heard with derision, the project of abdioating 
the sovereignty, and resigning the reins of govern- 
ment to the consuls, or any other person wiHing to 
undertake the task, he weakened the force of senti- 
ments in themselves just and honourable. The so* 
lemnities which had been decreed to the memory 
of Germanicus, were renewed in honour of Drusus, 
with considerable additions, agreeaUe to die genius 
of flattery, always studious of novdty. The funeral 
eeremony was distinguished by a long train of illus- 
trious images. In the procession Mrere seen .£neas, 
the father of the Julian race: the Alban kings; Ro- 
mulus, the founder of Rome; the Sabhie nobility, 
with Attus Clausus (a) at their head, and from him 
the whole line of the Claudian femily. 

X. In this account of the death of Drasus, die 
best and most authentic historians have been my 
guides. A report, however, which gained credit at 
the time, and has not yet died away, ought not to 
be omitted. It was currently said, that Sejanus, 
having gained die person and the heart of Livia, pro- 
ceeded to a fouler intrigue mth Lygdus the eunuch, 
and, by an infamous amour, drew to his interest that 
tool of iniquity, who was one of the domestic at- 
tendants ofDrusus, and, for his youth and the graces 
of hb person, high in favour with his master. The 
time and place for administering the poison being 
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settled by the conspirators, Sejanus had the hardi^ 
hood to change his plan. He contrived by secret' 
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insmiiationai to charge Drusua with a plot against 776. 
his fether's life, and dared to whbper a caution to ^* 
Tiberius, not to taste the first cup that should be 
ofieied to him at his son's table. Deceived by this 
strdce of perfidy, the old man received the cup, and 
presented it to his son. The prince, with the Samk* 
ness and gaiety of youth, drank it off: but that ala* 
crily served only to confirm the suspicions enter*» 
tuned by the emperor. His conclusion was, that 
Dmsus, overwhehned with fear and shame, was in 
hasle to give himself the death, which he had pre» 
pared fior his fiither. 

XL A report of diis kind, current among the 
populace, but uninipported by any good authority, 
cannot stand the test of examination. What man of 
pfadn common«aense, not to speak of a ccmsumihate 
statesman like Tiberius, would present inevitable 
deadi to Us oKly son, without so much as hearing 
lum, and thus precipitately commit a fatal deed, never 
to be recalled? Would it not have been more natu- 
ral to pot the cup-bearer to the torture? Why not 
enquire who mixed the liquor? Above all, is it pro- 
bable that Tttierius, ever slow and indecisive, would 
at once forget the habits of his nature, and, in the 
case of an only son, a son too never chai^;ed with 
any crime, act wi^ a degree of rashness, which he 
had never piactised to the remotest stranger? The 
truth b, Sejanus was known to be capable of every 
^)ecies of. viUany, however atrocious: the partialiQr 
af the emperor increased the number of his ene- 
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ing objects of public detestation, malignity itself 
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^^^ could frame no tale so black, and even improbable^ 

^- that men were not willing to believe. 

The death of princes is always variously report- 
ed, and comm<Ki fame is sure to add a tragic catas- 
trophe. Some years afterwards, the particulars of 
the murder were brought to light by Apicata, the 
widow of Sejanus, and confirmed by Eudemus and 
Lygdus on the rack. In the number of histxxians, 
who wxre envenomed against Tiberius, and with 
diligence collected anecdotes to wage eternal war 
against his memory, not otie has gone so far as to 
impute to him a share in this foul transaction. The 
stoiy, however, such as it is, I have represented in 
its native colours, wiQing to flatter myself that, by 
so glaring an instance, I may destroy the credit of 
fabulous narrations (a), and prevail with the reader, 
into whose hands this work may fall, not to prefer 
the fictions of romance, however greedily swallow* 
ed by vulgar creduh^, to the precision of sober 
history. 

XII. Tiberius, in a public speech, delivered the 
funeral panegyric of his son (a). The senate and the 
people attended in their mourning garments; but 
their grief was mere outward shew, the effect of 
dissimulation, not of sentiment. They rejoiced in 
secret, conceiving that from this event the house of 
Germanicus would begin to flourish. But the dawn 
of happiness was soon overclouded. The exultation 
of the people, and the indiscretion of Agrippina, 
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who. had not the policy to suppress the emotions o{ book 
her heart, accelerated her own ruin, and that of her-j-jfcT 
sons. * Emboldened by success, Sejanus was ready ^^^ 
to go forward in guilt. He saw the murder of Dm- ^ 
sus pass with impunity, and even without a sign of 
public regret. Successful villany inspired him with 
new courage. He saw that the sons of Germanicus 
were the presumptive heirs of Tiberius, and for that 
reason began to plot their destruction. Being three 
in number, they could not all be taken off by poison, 
while a set of faithful attendants watched them with 
a vigilant eye, and the virtue of Agrippina was im- 
pregnable. 

That very virtue, was, therefore to be turned 
against her. Sejanus called it pride and contumacy. 
By repeated invectives, he roused the inveterate ha- 
tred of the elder Livia; and the younger of the name, 
so recently an accomplice in the murder of Drusus, 
was easily induced to join in a second conspiracy. 
They represented Agrippina to Tiberius as a woman 
proud of her children, intoxicated with popularity, 
and of a spirit to engage in any dangerous enter- 
prise. The widow of Drusus knew how to choose 
fit agents for her purpose. Among her instruments 
of iniquity was Julius Posthumus, a man high in 
&vour Mrith the elder Livia. He had been for some 
time engaged in an adulterous commerce with Mu- 
tilia Prisca^ and, throu^ her influence, was gra- 
ciously received at court. By his subtle practices, 
and the whispers conveyed by Prisca, the old wo- 
woman, naturally fond of power, and jealous of 
every rival, was easily inflamed against her grand- 
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-jj-jj^ attendants as had easy access to her presence, vcre 

77^ instructed to choose, m conversatioQ with their^aiis* 

»• tress, the topics most likdy to exaspemte a mind 

fierce with pride, and ready to take fire on every 

occasion. 

XIIL Meanwhile, Tiberius, hoping to find in 
bu^ess some respite from the anxieties of his heart, 
attended to the administration of justice in all dis* 
putes between the citizens of Rome. He likewise 
heard petitions firom the provinces and tbe aUiea, 
At his desire, the cities of Cibyra (a) in Asa, and 
^gium in Achaia, which had sufiered by an earth- 
quake, were exempted from their usuaL tribute for 
three years. Vibius Serenus, proconsul of the far- 
ther Spain, was found guilty of oppression in the 
course of his administration, and being a man of 
savage manners, banished to the Isle of Amorgos. 
Carsius Sacerdos, accused of having supplied Tac- 
farinas with com, was tried and acquitted» Caius 
Gracchus was charged widi the same crime, and in 
like manner declared innocent He had been carried 
in his infancy to the Isle of Cercina by Sempronius 
Gracchus (^), his &ther, who was condemned to 
banishment. In that place, amidst a crew of outlaws 
and abandoned fugitives, he grew up in ignorance. 
To gain a livelihood, he became a dealer in pet^ 
merchandize on the coast of Africa and Sicily. His 
obscurity, however, did not shelter him from the 
dangers of a higher station. Innocent as he was> if 
iElius Lamia {c) and Lucius Aproimis^ fiirmeriy 
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IprooMB^ of Aftica, had not espoused his^ caiise, book 
he imist have sunk under the weight of the prose> j^ ^j]^ 

cution, a saorifice to ^splendid name of his fionityt a^d. 
and "Ant tmsfwtunes of his fitthcnr. ^* 

XIV. In the ooarse of the year, deputations from 
Greeoe, ^n the old subject of sanctuaries, were 
heapd bef<»re the senate. The people of Samoa clainw 
ed an anci^t privilege for tht Temple of Juno; and 
those of Coos, ifor that of .£scukpius. The former 
retied on a deeree of the AmphicQrons («}« the court 
of sufrcme authority, at the time when colonies 
fixmi Greece were in possession of the maritime 
parte of Asia. Ttie deputies from Coos had also 
thekr ancient precedents, besides a daim.founded on 
their own peculisir merit* In the general massacre 
of the Roman citizens tfafxiugfaoiit Asia and the isles 
adjacent^ committed by order of Mtthridates (6), 
Ihey gave a lefoge to numbers in ^ temple of 
iEsculq^us. Tliis business being over, thecom- 
pfadnt 4^iunt the licentiousness oi stage-players, often 
migbd. by die praetors^ and always without effect, was 
taken up by Tiberius. He stated, '' Aat! the people 
*^ of that profession were guiky of seditious prac- 
^* tices, andrin many instances, corrupted the moitds 
^' of private fiunilies. The buffaonccy of the Osci^i 
^'fivee {c)j which in its origin a&rded butlitde 
^ pleasure even to the dregs of the people, was no^ 
*^ grown to such a height of deprarity, as wdl as 
'^ eredit, that the misdiief called for the interposi* 
** tion of die senaite.'? The pfciyers were banishsd 
out of Italy^ 
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of affliction: he lost one of the twin sons of Drusus 
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^^ (a)y and also his intimate friend Lucilius Longus, a 

^ man connected widi him in the closest friendship; 
in all scenes, either of good or adverse fortune, his 
fidthful ccmipanion, and, of all the senators, the only 
one that followed him in his retreat to the Isle of 
Rhodes* Though of no distinction, and in &ct a 
new man, his funeral was perfonhed with the pomp 
beloi^;ing to the censorial order (i); and a statue 
was decreed to his memory in the Forum of Au» 
gustus, at the public expence. All business was, at 
this time, still transacted in the senate. The forms 
of the constitution remained; and accordingly Luci» 
lius Capito, who had been cdlector of the imperial 
revenues in Asia, was brought to his trial before the 
fiithers, at the suit of the province. Tiberius thought 
proper to declare, ^^ that the commission granted to 
^^ the accused, extended only to the slaves and reve- 
" nues of the prince. Should it appear that he as- 
^^ sumed the prastorian authori^, and, to support 
<< his usurpation, called in the aid of tlie mSitaiy, 
^* he went beyond the line of his duty; and, in that 
>^ case, the allegations of the province ought to be 
.^Mieard." The business came to a hearing, and Ca- 
jpito "kBs ccHidomned. The cities of A^ to mark 
their sense of this act of justice, dnd their gratitude 
for the punishment of Caius Silanus (c) in the pre- 
ceding year, voted a statue to Tiberius, to Livia, 
and the senate. They applied to the fathers for their 
consent, and succeeded. Nero, in the name of the 
province, returned thanks to the senate and his 
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grandfather*. He was heard with pleasure by the boc»: 
whcde audience. Cennanicus was still present to ^ ^^ 
their minds; and, in the son, men fancied that they ^j^^ 
saw and heard the father. The figure of the young «^. 
prince was interesting. An air of modesty, united 
to the dignity of his person, charmed every eye; 
and the well-known animosity of Sejanus engaged 
all hearts in his &voun 

XVI. About this time the office of high priest of 
Jupiter became vacant by the death of Servius Ma- 
lu^nensis. Tiberius, in a speech to the senate, pro- 
posed that they should proceed to the choice of a 
successor, and at the same time pass a new law to 
regulate that business for the future. The custom 
had been to name three patricians, descended from 
a marriage, contracted according to the rites of 
coNFARREATioN (a). Out of thc uumbcr so pro- 
posed, one was to be elected. ^^ But this mode was 
*^ no longer in use. The ceremony of confarreation 
" was grown obsolete; or, if observed, it was by a 
" few families only. Of this alteration many causes . 
'^ might be assigned; and chiefly the inattention of 
" both sexes to the interests of religion. The cere- 
^^ monies, it is true, are attended with some difficult 
*^ ty; and for that reason they are fallen into disuse. 
'^ Besides this, the priest so chosen was no longer 
*^ subject to paternal authority; and the woman, who 
^^ gave him her hand in marriage, was intitled to the 
^^ same exemption. To remedy these inconvenien- 
'^ ces, a law is necessary. Many customs, that held 
'< too much of the rigour of antiquity, were new 
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A.UC "polished manners of the times.'* 

^^ After due 'delibeiation it was thought advisable 
^ by the fathers to leave the priesthood on its old es- 
taUishment, without innovation. With regaid to 
the priestess, a new law took place. In her religious 
functions, it was declared, that she should be in the 
power of her husband only, subject in all other res- 
pects to the laws of her sex, without any privilege 
to distinguish her from other women. The son of 
Maluginensis succeeded to his father. In order to 
^ve new weight and consideraticHi to the sacerdotal 
order, and to inspire the mimsters of the altar with 
zeal for the sacred rites, a grant of two thoussoid 
great sesterces was ordered for Cornelia, the vestel 
virgin, who was at this time chosen superior of the 
order, in the room of Scantia. In compliment to 
Livia, it was further decreed» that, whenever she 
visited the theatre, her seat should be among the 
vestal virgins. 

A. u. c. X VIL In the consulship of Comelius Cethegus 
A^ D. and Visellius Varro, the pontiffs, and, after their 
example, the other orders of the priesthood, thoi^t 
proper to blend with the solemn vows which they 
oflfered for the safe^ of the emperor, the names of 
Nero and Drusus. Zeal for the young princes was 
not altx^ther their motive: they had an indivect 
design to pay their court But in that age the safe 
line of conduct was not easily settled. To abstain 
from flattery was dangerous; and to be lavish of it, 
provoked contempt, and even resentment. Tiberius, 
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«iner friebdly to tiie house of Germanicus, saw with bocw: 
indignation two boys exalted to a level with himself. 
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He ord^^ the pontiffs to attend him. In the inter- ^^ 
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view that followed» he desired to know whether, in ^ 
what they had done, they complfed either with the 
scdicitations or the menaces of Agrippina. Being an- 
swered in the negative, he dismissed them with a 
reprimand» but in gentle terms, most of the order 
being either his relati(ms, or the first men in Rome* 
Not content, however, with expressing his disap- 
probaticm in private, he desired, in a speech to the 
senate, that all might be upon their guard, not to 
inflame die minds of young men with ideas of power» 
and, by consequence, with a spirit above their station. 
Sqanus was the prompter in this business. He had 
the ear of die emperor, and filled him with appre- 
henaions that Rome was divided into factions, in- 
flamed against each other with no less fury than if 
they were actually engaged in a civil war. There 
were those, he said, who called themselves the parti- 
sans of Agrippina: if not suppressed, they would in 
time become too powerful. To check the growing 
.discord, there was nothing left but to cut off (me ot 
two of the most active leaders. 

XVIII. Hie first blow was struck at Caius 
Silius and Titius Sabmus. Their connection with 
Germanicus was their crime; but Silius was ob* 
noxious for various reasons. He had been, during 
a space of seven years, at the head of a powerful 
army; by his conduct in Germany he had gained 
triumi^ial ornaments; he conquered Sacrovir, and 
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^ ^' elevation, his ruin would resound fer and wide, and 
/^{) spread a general terror. His own indiscretion was 
^ thought at the time to have incensed Tiberius, and, 
by consequence, it provoked his fate. Success in- 
spired him with vain-glory. He boasted, that the 
army under his command continued in firm fidelity, 
while sedition raised her standard in every other 
camp; and if the spirit of revolt had reached his 
legions, the imperial dignity would have tottered on 
the head of the prince. Tiberius took the alarm: he 
thought his own importance lessened, and his for- 
tune, great as it was, unable to recompense such 
extraordinary services. He felt himself under ob- 
ligations to his officer; and obligations (such is the 
nature of the human mind) are only dien acknow- 
ledged, when it is in our power to requite them: 
if they exceed all measure, to be insolvent is pain- 
ful, and gratitude gives way to hatred. 

XIX. Sosia Galla, the wife of Silius, was closely 
connected with Agrippina, and, for that reason, 
detested by Tiberius. She and her husband were^ 
doomed to fall an immediate sacrifice. Sabinus was 
reserved for a future day. Against the two former, 
Varro, the consul, undertook the despicable part of 
public prosecutor. Pretending to adopt the resent- 
ments of his father, he became the servile agent of 
Sejanus. Silius requested that the trial might be 
deferred, till the consul, now turned accuser, should 
cease to be in office. Though the interval was short, 
Tiberius opposed the motion, alleging, that men 
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were frequently arraigned by the other magistrates; book 
and why abridge the authority of the consul? It is ^ ^j ^ 
his duty to take care that the commonwealth may ^^ 
receive no injury. Such was the state-craft of Tibe- ^ 
rius: to crimes invented by himself he gave the old 
republican names, and by that artifice amused the 
public. 

The senate was summoned with regular solem- 
nity, as if the proceeding was to be according to 
law; as if Varro was, in truth, acting the part of 
consul, and in the reign of Tiberius the constitu- 
tion still remained in vigour. Silius made no de- 
fence. He broke silence, indeed, at different times, 
but merely to shew that he saw in what quarter the 
arm of oppression was raised against him. The 
heads of the accusation were, that, in a dark con- 
spiracy with Sacrovir, he concealed the machina- 
tions of that insurgent; that his victory was tarnished 
by cruelty, and that, with his connivance, acts of 
rapacity and oppression were committed by his wife. 
The last article was too well founded; but the prose- 
cution went altogether on the crime of violated ma- 
jesty. Silius saw that his doom was fixed, and, to pre- 
vent final judgment, put an end to his life. 

XX. The law, notwithstanding, laid hold of his 
eflfects; not however to make restitution to the 
Gauls; for the Gauls made no claim. The whole 
of what the unhappy victim had received from the 
bounty of Augustus, after an exact estimate made, 
was seized, and carried into the treasury of the 
prince. In this instance, Tiberius, for the first time, 
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looked widi the eye of avarice on the ^iropetty of 
' otfiers. On die motion of Asmius Gallus, Sosia \ii^as 
ordered into exile. By that senator it was further 
proposed, that part of her effects should be confis- 
catedy and the remainder given to her children. 
Manius Lepidus contended, that one fourth should 
go, as (a) the law directed, to the prosecutors, and 
the residue to her children* This sentence prevailed. 
It is but justice to the character of Lepidus (6), to 
observe in this place, that, considering the times in 
which he lived, he appears to have been a man of 
ability, temperate, wise, and upright. The violent 
measures often proposed by others, always the re- 
sult of servile adulation, were, by his address fre- 
quently rejected, altered, or modified, with so much 
good sense and temper, that he preserved at once 
his credit at court, and the esteem of the public. 

This hapjuness, so singular and so fiurly enjojred, 
arrests our attention, and naturally raises an enquiiy 
wh^er the favour or antipathy of princes, like all 
other sublunary contingencies, is governed by the 
immutable laws of &te (r); and, by consequence, 
the lot of man may be said to be determined in his 
natal hour. The question is intricate; but perhaps 
free will and moral agency are still so far allowed, 
that each individual may chalk out the line of his 
own conduct, and, by steering between the opposite 
extremes of blunt austerity and abject meanness, 
pursue a middle course with safety and with honour. 
Messalinus Cotta, a man equal in point of birth to 
Manius Lepidus, but of a veiy different character, 
moved for a decree, declaring that all magistrates. 
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ho w cue i ' Uanieless in their awn conduct, and even book 
ignorant of the guih of others, should, notwithstand* - ^ ^'^ 
ing, be leqxmsibte for the unlawful acts conunitted Jji^ 
in the piovinces by their wives* ^4. 

XXI. The bunness brought forward in the next 
place, was the chsurge against Calpumias Piso (a), 
that iDustrious citizen, distinguished not more by 
the nobility of his birth, tfuui by hb unshaken vir- 
tue, who, as has been related, threatened a secession 
from Rome, in order to find, in some remote place, 
a shdter from the vices of the age, and the harpies 
oi the law. It may be rememboed, likewise, that, 
in die cause against Ui^lania, he scorned to yield 
to the weight and influence of the emperor's mo- 
dier, but cited the defendant fitxm the very palace 
of the i»ince. His conduct, at that time, was treat- 
ed by Tiberius as the exercise of a civil right; 
but in a mind like his, that which at first made a 
sKght impression, was sure to be embittered by re* 
lection. Quintus Granius was the prosecutor of 
Piso. He -exhibited an accusation for words spoken 
in private against the majesty of the emperor; for 
keeping poiscm in his house; and entering the se- 
nate with a concealed dagger. The two last articles, 
loo gross to be believed, were thrown out of the 
ease. Other allegations were heaped together to 
swell the chai^; and Piso, it was determined, was 
to be brought to his trial: but a natural death put 
an end to the prosecution. 

A new complaint was presented to the senate 
agwnst Cassiiis Severus (&), a man of mean extrac- 
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^ u"^ an orator of considerable eloquence. He had been, 
^j^ by a judgment, pronounced under the sanction of 
«*• an oath, condenmed to exile in the Isle of Crete, 
Persisting there in his licentious practices, he re- 
kindled the indignation of the Others, and by new 
vices provoked new enemies. Stripped of all his 
effects, and interdicted from fire and water, he was 
removed to the Isle of Seriphos {c), where, in old 
age and misery, he languished on the rocks. 

XXII. About this time Plautius.Silvanus, one of 
the praetors, impelled by some secret motive, threw 
his Mofe Apronia out of the window of her apart- 
ment, and killed her on the spot. Being immediately 
seized by his father-in-law, Lucius Apronius, and 
conveyed to .the presence of the emperor, he made 
answer, with an air of distraction, that while he lay 
asleep, his wife coiimmitted that act of violence. Ti- 
berius went directly to the house. He examined the 
apartment, and saw evident signs of a pers<m who 
had struggled, but was overcome by force. He 
made his report to the senate, and commissioners 
were appointed to enquire and pronounce their judg- 
ment. Urgulania, the grand-mother of Silvanus, 
sent a dagger to him as her best present. This, on 
accoimt of her known intimacy with Livia, was sup- 
posed to proceed from Tiberius. The criminal, after 
attempting, but with irresolution, to apply tlie dag- 
ger to his breast, ordered his veins to be opened*. 
In a sh(»t time afterwards Numantina, his former 
wife, was accused of having, by drugs and magic 
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spells, distempered his brain. She was acquitted of book 
the charge. —JT^ 

777. 
A. D. 

XXIII. The war with Tacfarinas, the Numidian, ^ 
by which Rome had been lon^ embroiled, was this 
year happily terminated. The former commanders, 
as soon as they had laid a foundation for the obtain- 
ing of triumphal ornaments, considered their busi- 
ness as finished, and gave the enemy time to 
breathe. There were at Roine no less than three 
statues (a) decorated with laurel, and yet Tacfari- 
nas ravaged the province. He was reinforced by the 
neighbouring Moors, who saw with indignation 
their new king, Ptolemy, the son of Juba (A), re- 
sign, with youthful inexperience, the reins of go- 
vernment to his freedmen. The malcontents of 
that nation went over to the banners of Tacfa- 
rinas, determined to try the fortune of war, irather 
than tamely submit to the tyranny of enfranchised 
slaves. The king (c) of the Garamantes entered 
kito a secret league with the Numidian. Not 
choosing to take the field at the head of his forces, 
he helped to carry on a war of depredation. His 
dominions were a depository for all their plunder. 
His troops went out in detached parties, and, as is 
usual in all distant commotions, were magnified by 
the voice of fame into a prodigious army. Even 
from the (d) Roman province, all who struggled 
with want, or by their crimes were rendered despe- 
rate, went over to Tacfarinas. A recent incident 
encouraged the revolt. In consequence of the suc- 
cess of Blassus, Tiberius, thinking the war at an 
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^ ^' bella, the proconsul for the year, saw the inexpe- 

^^1^ dience of the measure; but dreading the anger of 

^ Tiberius more than the incursions of the enemy» 

he did not venture, even for the defence of the pr^ 

vince, to detain the troops. 

XXIV. Tac&rinas, availing himself of this cir- 
cumstance, spread a rumour round the country^ 
that the Roman empire being invaded on ev^y , 
^de, Africa, by degrees, was to be evacuated, and 
die remainder of the legions might be easily out off, 
if all who preferred their liberty to ignominious 
bondage, would take up arms in defence of their 
country. He gained, by these artifices, a new ac- 
cession of strength, and laid siege to the city of 
Thubuscum. Dolabella, with what fotce he could 
collect, marched to the relief of the place. The ter- 
ror of the Roman name was on his side, and die af- 
fidr was with an enemy, who. could never sustain 
the shock of a well-embodied infantry. He no sooner 
shewed himself in force, than the Numidim absA- 
doned the siege. Dolabella, at all conv^ent places, 
fortified his posts, and stationed garriscms to secure 
die country. Finding the Musulanians on the pcMM 
of a revolt, he seized their chiefs, luid (udered their 
heads to be struck ofi"^ Experience had taught him, 
that a regular army, encumbered with baggi^, 
could ^ve but a bad account of a wild and desul- 
tory enemy, who made war by sudden incursions, 
and avoided a decisive action: he therefore resolved 
to vary his operations, and having called to his aid 
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the young long Ptolemy, at the head of a large body book 
of his subjects, he divided his army into four de- ^ jj'^ ' 
tached parties, under the command of his lieutenants^ ^^ 
and tibe military tribunes. A chosen band of Moors^ ^* 
conducted by officers of that nation, had orders to 
ravage the country. The proconsul marched him- 
self in person, ready at hand to direct the motions 
of his army, and give vigour to the enterprise. 

XXV. Intelligence was brought soon after, that 
the Numidians, dependii^ upon the advantages of 
a akoation encompassed by a depth of forests, had 
pitched their huts near the ruins of a castle, called 
Anzea {a)y which they had formerly destroyed by 
fire. The cavalry and light cohorts, ignorant of their 
de a ii ua ti on, were sent forward without dday. They 
made a farced march in the n^t, and at break of 
di^ arrived befote the place. The Barbarians, scarce 
awake, were alarmed on eveiy side with warlike 
shouts and the clangor of trumpets. Their horses 
were either fastened to stakes, or let loose to wan« 
da on the pastore grounds. The Romans advanced 
in order of battle, tfaeb in&ntiy in close array, and 
die cavalry prepared fix* action. The Barbarians 
were taken by surprise, no arms at hand, no order, 
no concerted measure. They were attacked without 
delay^ and like a herd of cattle nuui^;led, butchered, 
taken. The Roman soldiers, fierce with resentmeni 
for all their t(Hl and fatigue, rushed with fury against 
an enemy, who had so often fled from their sword. 
The victorious troops were glutted with Numidian 
Wood. The word was given through the ranks, that 
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BOOK Tac&rinas was the proper object of tbdc veng&mcei 
■ '^ his person was well known; his death, and nothii^ 
^7i less, could end the war- That daring adventurer 
S4. saw his guards £dl on every side. His son was al- 
ready in fetters, and he himself hemmed in by the 
Romans. In despair he rushed forward, where the 
shower of darts was thickest, and, selling his life at 
the dearest rate, had the gloiy of dying in freedom. 
This event quieted the commotions in Africa. 

' . XXVI. For these services Dolabella expected 
triumphal ornaments: but Tiberius, apprehending 
thatiSejanus would think the honours, granted to 
his uncle Blassus, tarnished by the success of a rival, 
refusikd to comply with the request. Blsesus gained 
no addition to his fame, while that of Dolabella grew 
brighter by injustice. With an inferior army, he had 
taken a number of prisoners, among whom were 
the leading chiefs of the nation; and, by the death 
of Tacfarinas, he put an end to the war. At his re- 
turn from Africa, he gave a spectacle rarely seen at 
Rome, a train of ambassadors from the Garamantes! 
The people of that country, conscious of their guilt, 
and by the death of the Numidian chief thrown into 
consternation, sent their deputies to appease the re- 
sentment of the emperor. The services of king 
Ptolemy being stated to the senate, an ancient cus- 
tom, long since fallen into disuse, was revived in 
honour of that monarch. The fathers sent a mem- 
ber of their body, to present (a) an ivory sceptre 
and a painted robe, the ancient gift to kings, with 
instructions, at the same time, to salute young Pto- 
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lemy by the titles of King, Ally, and Friekd of book 
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XXVII. During the same summer, a servile «*. 
war was ready to break out in Italy; but, by a for- 
tunate accident, the flame was soon extinguished. 
The incendiary, who excited the commotion, was 
formerly a soldier in the prsetorian bands, by name 
Titus Curlisius. This man began his seditious prac- 
tices in private cabals at Brundusium, and the ad- 
jacent towns. Having made his impression, he went 
the length of fixing up in public places seditious 
libels, inviting the agrarian slaves to issue from their 
woods and wilds, and take up arms in the cause of 
liberty. It happened, however, that three galleys, 
employed in the navigation of those seas, arrived 
providentially on the coast. Curtius Lupus, the 
quaestor, whose province it was, according to an- 
cient usage, to superintend the roads (a) through 
the forests, was, at that time, in the neighbourhood. 
He ordered the mariners to be landed, and, putting 
himself at their head, crushed the conspiracy in the 
bud. Statins, a military tribune, had been, on the 
first alarm, dispatched by Tiberius with a strong 
band of soldiers. He arrived in good time, and, 
having seized the chief conspirators with their leader, 
returned to Rome with his prisoners bound in chains. 
The capital, at that time, was far from being in a 
state of tranquillity. Men saw, with terror, a vast 
multitude of slaves increasing {b) beyond all propor- 
tion, while the number of freebom citizens was 
visibly on the decline. 
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BOOK XXVIIL During the same consulship» a scene 
^ ^'^ of horror, that gave a shock to nature, and marked 
77i the cruelty of the times, was acted in the face of the 
^*- world. A father pleaded for his life, while the son 
stood forth the accuser. The name of each was Vi- 
bius Serenus (a). They appeared before the senate. 
The father had been banished. He was now dragged 
from his retreat, deformed with filth, and loaded 
with irons; a spectacle of misery. The son came for- 
ward in trim apparel, ease in his mien, and alacrity 
in his countenance. He charged the old man with a 
conspiracy against the life of the emperor, and with 
aendii^ emissaries into Gaul to kindk the fiame of 
rebellion; and thus the son acted in a double cha- 
racter, at once the accuser and the witness. He ad- 
ded, that Ca&cilius Comutus, of pra&torian rank, 
supplied the accomplices with money. Comutusy 
weary of life, and knowing that a prosecution was a 
prdude to destruction, laid violent hands on himself. 
Serenus, on the contrary, with a spirit undismayed, 
fixed his eye on his son, and clanking his chains^ 
exclaimed, ^^ Restore me, just and vindictive gods! 
^* restore me to my place of banishment, far from 
^^ the sight of men, who sufler such an outrage to 
** humanity. For that parricide, may your vengeance, 
^^ in due time, overtake his guilt." He jHtmounced 
Comutus an innocent man^ but destitute of courage, 
weak, and easily alarmed. He desired that the con- 
federates in the plot mi^t be named, and, by a mi- 
nute enquiry, the truth, he said, would be brought 
to light. ^* For can it be, that, with only one accom- 
" plice, I should undertake to imbrue my hands in 
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<'tiie Uood erf the emperor, and to overtumtbe go- book 
"vernnHsnt?" "T^ 

777. 
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XXIX. The mformer gave in the names of Cneius ••* 
Lentulus and Seius Tubero. The mention of those 
men threw Tiberius into confusion. They were both 
€iS ilhistriotts rmk, both his intimate friends. That 
Lentuhis, in the evening of his days, and Tubero 
drooping under bodily infirmity, ^ould be charged 
with meditating an insurrection in Gaul, and a con- 
spiracy against the state, made a deep impression 
on his spirits. Against them no further enquiry was 
made. The daves of the aged &ther were examined 
on the rack, and by their testimony, every allegation 
was refuted. The son, overwhelmed with a sense of 
his guik, and terrified by the indignation of the 
populace, who threatened (a) the dungeon, the Tar- 
peian rock, and all the pains and penalties of parri- 
cide, made his escape from Rome. He was retaken 
at Ravenna, and carried back to proceed in his ac- 
cusation, and gratify the spleen of Tiberius, who 
hated the old man, and, upon this occasion, did not 
disguise his rancour. Vibius, it seems, soon after 
the condemnation of Libo (6), complained by let- 
ter to the emperor, that his services in that business 
had not been duly recompensed. The style of his 
remonstrance was more free and bold than can with 
safety be add^ssed to the proud ear of power, at all 
times sensibly alive to every expression, and easily 
alarmed. At the distance of eight years Tiberius 
shewed that he had been ruminating mischief. 1 he 
intermediate time, he said, though no proof could 
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BOOK proud, imperious^ corrupt and venal; high in&vour 
-T-rr^with the reigning prince^ and using his influence for 
^Jj the worst of purposes. Catus Firmius was, in like 
^* manner, condemned on a chai^ of having malici- 
ously accused his sister on the law of majesty. It 
was this man, as has been related, who first deceiv- 
ed the unsuspecting Libo (6), and then betrayed 
him to his ruin. For that sacrifice of all truth and 
honour, Tiberius was not ungrateful To reward 
his services, yet pretending to act with other 
motives, he over-ruled the sentence of banbhment^ 
but agreed that he should be expelled the senate. 

XXXn. The transactions hitherto related, and 
those which are to follow, may, I am well aware, be 
thought of litde importance, and beneath the dig- 
nity of history» But no man, it is presumed, will 
think of comparing these annals with the historians 
of the old republic. Those writers had for their 
subject, wars of the greatest magnitude; cities taken 
by storm; kings overthrown, or led in captivity to 
Rome: and when from those scenes of splendour 
they turned their attention to domestic occurrences, 
they had still an ample field before them; they had 
dissensions between the consuls and the tribunes; 
they had agrarian laws, the price of com, and the 
populace and patrician order inflamed with mutual 
animosity. Those were objects that filled the 
imagination of the reader, and gave fi'ee scope to 
ihe genius of the writer. The work, in which I am 
^gs^d, lies in a narrow compass; the labour is 
great, and glory there is none. A long and settied 
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calm, scarce ISled to a tempest; wars no sooner book 
begun than ended; a gloomy scene at home, and a * 
prince without ambition, or even a wish to enlarge ttx 
the boundaries of the empire: these are the scanty «*• 
materials that lie before me. And yet materials like 
these are not to be undervalued; though slight in 
appearance, they still merit attention, since they are 
often the secret spring of the most important events* 

XXXIII. If we consider the nature of civil go- 
vernment, we shall find, that, in all nations, the 
supreme authority is vested either in the people, or 
the nobles, or a sin^e ruler. A constitution (a) 
compounded of these three simple forms, may in 
theory be beautiful, but can never exist in fact; or, if 
it should, it will be but of short duration. At Rome, 
while the republic flourished, and the senate and 
the people gained alternate victories over each other, 
it was the business of the true politician, to study 
die manners and tempers of the multitude, in order 
to restrain within due bounds a tumultuous and 
discordant mass; and, on the other band, he who 
best knew the senate, and the character of the lead- 
11^ members, v^ deemed the most accomplished 
statesman of his time. At present, since a violent 
convulsion has overturned the old republic, and the 
government of Rome differs in nothing from a mo- 
narchy (6), the objects of political knowledge are 
changed^ and, for that reason, such transactions as 
it is my bu^ess to relate, will not be without their 
use. Few are qualified, by their own reflection, to 
mark the boundaries between vice and virtue. To 
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Booft separate the useful from that which leads to des- 
^ ^[^ truction» is not the talent of every man. The ex- 
j^ ample of others is the school of wisdom^ 
^' It must however be acknowledged, that the de-^ 
tail into which I am obliged to enter is in danger, 
white it ^ves less^ons of prudence, of being dry and 
unentertaining. In odier histories, the situation of 
countries, the events of war, and the exploits of 
illustrious generals, awaken curiosity, and enlarge 
the imagination. We have nothing before us, but 
acts (rf* despotism, continual accusations, the treacb- 
ery of friends, the ruin of innocence, and trial after 
trial ending always in the same tragic catsfirtrophe. 
These, no doubt, will give to the present work a 
te^us uniformity, without an object to enliven xt<> 
tention, without ah incident to prevent satiety^ It 
may be furdier observed, tiiat the ancient historkm 
as sarfe from the severity of criticism : whether he 
fkvours the cai^e of Rome or of Carthage, the rea- 
der is indiiFerent to both parties; who-eas the de* 
Pendants of those who, in the reign of Tiberius, 
wel^e either put to death, or branded widi faifamy^ 
are livnig at this hour; and besides, if the whole 
raoe were extinct, will there not be at all times a 
succession of men, who, from congenial manners, 
and sympathy in vice, will tfasok the fidelity of ius^ 
tory a satire on diemselves? Even ifae ptaise due to 
virtue is sure to give umbrage. The illustrious cha- 
ncter is brought Ooo near to the depravity of mo* 
d^n times. The contrast is too strong for tender 
«yes» But I return fixMn this dtgreasion* 
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XXXIV. During the consulship of Cornelius book 
C088US and Asinius Agrippa, a new, and, till that ^ ^' ^ ' 
time, unheard of crime was laid to the charge of ^^ 
Cremutius Cordus (a). He had published a series of ^' 
amials. In that work, after the encomium of Brutus, 
he staled Cassius (b) the last of Romans. For this 
senthnoit a prosecution was commenced against 
the author by Satrius Secimdus and Pinarius Natta, 
berth known to be the creatures of Scjanus. That 
circumstance was of itself sufficient; but the stem 
countenance, with which Tiberius heard the defence, 
was a fatal prc^ostic. With a spirit, however, pre- 
pared for the worst, and even resolved on death, 
Cordus spoke to the following effect. " The chaise, 
** conscript fathers, is for words only; so irreproach- 
" able is my conduct. And what are my words? Do 
" they affect the emperor or his mother, the only 
'* persons included in the law of majesty? It is, how- 
*^ ever, my crime, that I have treated the memory of 
*^ Brutus and Cassius with respect: and have not 
" others done the same? In the number of writers, 
" who composed the lives of those eminent men, is 
" there one who has not done honour to their me- 
" mory? Titus Livius, that admirable historian, not 
'' more distinguished by his eloquence than by his 
" fidelity, was so lavish in praise of Pompey, that 
" Augustus called him the Pompeian: and yet the 
'^ friendship of that emperor was unalterable. Scipio, 
^^ and Afranius, with this same Brutus, and this very 
'* Cassius, are mentioned by that immortal author, 
'^not indeed as {c) ruffians and parricides 
^ (the appellations now in vogue); but as virtuous. 
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BOOK " upright, and illustrious Romans. In the vrarks of 
j^ xj Q " Asinius Pollio their names are decorated with 
T7^ " every praise. M essala Corvihus boasted that Cas- 
^- " sius was his general. Arid yet those two distin- 
"guished writers flourished in the esteem of Au- 
"gustus and enjoyed both wealth and honours* 
" Cicero dedicated an entire volume to the memory 
" of Cato. What was the conduct of Cassar, thedicta- 
" tor? He contented himself with writing an answer, 
" in effect, appealing to the tribunal of the pub- 
** lie. The letters of Marc Anthony, as well as the 
" speeches of Brutus, abound with passages against 
"Augustus, false indeed, but in a style of bitter in- 
" vective. The verses of Bibaculus and Catullus, 
" though keen lampoons on the &mily of the Ca&sars, 
" are in every body's hands. Neither Julius Caesar 
" nor Augustus shewed any resentment against these 
" envenomed productions: on the contrary, they left 
" them to make their way in the world. Was this 
" their rboderation, or superior wisdom? Perhaps it 
" was the latter.. Neglected calumny soon expires: 
" shew that you are hurt, and you give it the ap- 
" pearance of truth. 

XXXV. " From Greece I draw no precedents. 
" In that country not only liberty, but even licentious- 
"ness was encouraged. He who felt the edge of satire, 
" knew how to retaliate. Words were revenged by 
" words. When public characters have passed away 
" from the stage of life, and the applause of fiiend- 
'^ ship, as well as the malice of enemies, is heard no 
" more; it has ever been the prerogative of history 
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"to rejudge their actions. Brutus and Cassius are book 
" not now at the head of armies: they are not en- ^'^ 
" camped on the plains of Philippi: can I assist their ^r^ 
** cause? Have I harangued the people, or incited ^^* 
^' them to take up arms? It is now more than sixty 
** years since these two extraordinary men perished 
** by the sword: from that time they have been seen 
" in their busts and statues: those remains the very 
" conquerors spared, and history has been just to 
" their memory. Posterity allows to every man his 
" true value and his proper honours. You may, if 
" you will, by your judgment affect my life: but 
*^ Brutus and Cassius will be still remembered, and 
** my name may attend their triumph." Having thus 
delivered his sentiments, he left the senate, and (a) 
by abstinence put an end to his days. 

The fathers ordered his book to be burnt by the 
aediles; but to destroy it was not in their power (6). 
It was preserved in secret, and copies have been 
multiplied; so vain and senseless is the attempt, by 
^n arbitrary act, to extinguish the light of truth, and 
defraud posterity of due information. Genius thrives 
under oppression: persecute the author, and you en- 
hance the value of his work. Foreign tyrants, and 
all who have adopted their barbarous policy, have 
experienced thb truth: by proscribing talents, they 
recorded their own disgrace, and gave the writer a 
passport to immortality, 

XXXVI. The whole of this year was one con- 
tinned series of prosecutions; insomuch that on one 
of the days of the Latin festival (a), when Drusus, in 
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BOOK his character of praefcct of Rome, ascended the tri* 
j^ ^ Q btinal, Calpumius Salvianus took that oppcurtuoity 
J^^ to present an accusation against Sextus Marius. A 
^ proceeding so irregular drew down the censure of 
Tiberius. Salvianus was driven into banishment. 
A complaint against the inhabitants of the city of 
Cyzicus was presented to the senate, charging, that 
they had suffered the ceremonies in honpur of Au- 
gustus to fall into contempt, and had moreover of- 
fered violence to several Roman citizens. For this 
offence they were deprived of the privileges, which 
had been granted to them for their fiddity in the 
war with Mithridates. That monarch laid siege to 
their city; but, by the fortitude of th^ people, not 
less than by the succour sent by Lucullus, he was 
obliged to abandon the place. Fonteius Capito, whp 
had been proconsul of Asia, was acquitted of the 
charge alleged against him by tlie malice of that 
daring accuser, Vibius Serenus {b). And yet the 
author of so vile a calumny passed with impunit}\ 
He had the curses of the people, and the protection 
of the emperor. Informers, in proportion as they 
rose in guilt, became sacred characters. U any were 
punished, it was only such as were mere novices in 
guilt, obscure and petty villains, who had no talents 
for mischief. 

XXXVII. Ambassadors, about this time, arrived 
from the further Spain, praying leave, in imitation 
of the people of Asia, to build a temple to the em- 
peror and his mother. Tiberius bad strength of 
mind to despise the offerings of adulation: heli^new, 
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however, that his conduct on a former occasion had book 

rv. 
been taxed with the littleness of vain glory. To ^. u. c. 

clear himself from that aspersion, he made the fol- 
lowing speech. " I am not, conscript fathers, now 
^^ to learn that, when a similar petition came from 
"Asia, I was accused of weakness and irresolution, 
" for not giving a decided negative. The silence 
" which I then observed, and the law which I have 
" laid down to myself for the fiiture, it is my inten- 
" tion now to explain. Augustus, it is well known, 
** permitted a temple to be raised at Pergamus, in 
" honour of himself, and the city of Rome. His ex- 
" ample has ever been the rule of my conduct. I 
" yielded to the solicitations of Asia the more wil- 
" lingly, as with the veneration oiTered to myself, 
" that of the senate was mixed and blended. That 
" single act of compliance may, perhaps, require no 
" apology: but to be deified throughout the provin- 
*' oes, and intrude my own image among the statues 
" of the Gods, what were it but vain presumption, 
" the height of human arrogance? Erect more altars, 
" and the homage paid to Augustus will be no longer 
" an honour to his memory: by promiscuous use, it 
" will tarnish in the eyes of mankind, and vanish into 
" nothing. 

XXXVIII. " As to myself, conscript fathers, I 
" pretend to nothing above the condition of human- 
" ity: a mortal man, I have the duties of our com- 
" mon nature to perform. Raised to a painful pre- 
" eminence, if I sustain the arduous character im- 
** posed upon me, the measure of my happiness is 

Vol. IL G 
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BOOK **ftin. These are mjrsentiniciits; I avow them in your 
-j-^^« presence, and I hope they will reach posterity. 
Tri. ' « Should future ages pronounce mc not unworthy 
«. ' « of my ancestors; should they think me vigilant far 
'^ the public good, in danger firm, and, for the in- 
'< tei^st erf* all, ready to encounter personal anhnosi- 
"ties, that character will be the bright reward of all 
" my labours. Those are the temples which I wish to 
" raise: they are the truest temples, for they are fixed 
'* in the heart It is there I would be worshipped, 
^ in the esteem and the aflfections of men, that best 
^* and most lasting monument. Piles of ^tone and 
^marble structures, when the idol ceases to be 
^ adored, and the judgment of posterity rises to ex- 
'^ ecration, are mere chamal houses, that mouUer 
" into ruin» 

^' I dierefore now address myself to die allies of 
. ^* the empire, to the citizens of Rome, and to the 
^^ immortal gbds, to the gods it is my prayer, that 
'* to the end of life they may grant the blessing of 
*^an undisturbed, a clear, a coUeoted mind, with a 
^^just sense of laws both human and divine. Of 
^* mankind I request, diat, when I am no more, they 
•• will do justice to my memory; and, with kind ac- 
<^ knowledgments, record my name, and the actions 
** of my life." In these sentiments he persisted ever 
^Sbcr. Even in jnivate conversation he never ceased 
to declaim against the abuses of religious honours. 
For this self-denial various motives were assigned. 
Some called it modesty; others, a sense of his own 
demerit; many imputed it to a degenerate spiiity in- 
sensible to all fair and honourable distinctions* The 
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love of £^ory> they observed, has ever been the book 
incentive of exalted minds. It was by this principle -^7^57^ 
that Hercules and Bacchus enrolled themselves ^^^ 
amoi^ the gods of Greece; and it was thus that ^* 
RcMnulus was deified at Rome. Augustus made a 
right estimate of things, and, by consequence, as- 
pired to rank himself with ancient worthies. With 
r^;ard to other gratifications, princes are in a station, 
where to desire, is to have. But the passion for glory 
ought to be insatiable. The esteem of posterity is 
the true ambition of a prince. From the contempt 
of fame (a) arises a contempt of virtue. 

XXXIX. Sejanus, intoxicated with success, and 
hurried on by the importunity of the younger Livia 
(a), who was grown impatient for the promised 
marriage» thought fit to open the business to the 
emperor. AU q>plications, at that time, even when 
a personal interview took place, were presented to 
the prince in writing (6). The purport of the 
memorial was, that ** the munificence of Augustus 
''to the petitioner, and the fiivours added by Tihe* 
'^rius, W so engrossed all his faculties, that he 
*^ was now accustomed, instead of supplicating the 
^^gods, to offer up his prayers to the prince. Of 
*^ rank and ^lendour he had never been ambitious: 
^'a post of difficulty, where be watched day and 
'' nig^t like a common sentinel, to guard the life of 
<< his sovereign, was the only honour he had ever 
^* sou^t. And yet a mark of the highest distinction 
''had been conferred upon him. The emperor 
"deemed him worthy of an alliance with the impe« 
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BOOK "rial house {c). His present hopes were buUt on 

j^jj\, ^^ that foundation. Having heard that Augustus (rf), 

^^ " when the marriage of his daughter was in con- 

^- " temptation, doubted, for some time, whether he 

" should not ^ve her to a Roman knight; he pre- 

" sumed to oflfer his humble request, that Tiberius^ 

" if a new match was designed for Livia, would 

" graciously think of a friend, who would bear in 

" mind a due sense of the favour conferred upon 

" him, but never claim an exemption from the toil 

" and duty of his post. To shelter his family from 

" the animosity of Agrippina was the object he had 

" in view. He felt for his children; but as to him- 

" self, if he died in the service of his prince, he 

" should die content and full of years." 

XL. Tiberius expressed himself pleased with the 
style of aflPection which breathed throu^ the 
memorial. He mentioned, in a cursory maimer, the 
&vours he had granted, but desired time for the 
consideration of a subject so entirely new and un- 
expected. Having weighed the business, he return- 
ed the following answer: " In all matters of delibe- 
"ration, self-interest is the principle by which 
" individuals decide for themselves: with princes it 
^* is otherwise. The opinions of the people claim 
" their attention, and public fame must direct their 
" conduct. To the request which had been made, 
" an obvious answer presented itself to his pen: he 
" might observe, that it was for Livia to determine, 
" whether she would contract another marriage, or 
" be content to remain the widow of Drusus. He 
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'' might add) that she had a mother (a) and a grand- book 
" mother, more nearly connected than himself, and, ^ ^'^ 
"for that reason, fitter to be consulted. But he J^^- 

A. U* 

" would deal openly, and in terms of plain simpli- ^^* 
" city. And first, as to Agrippina; her resentments 
" would break out with redoubled violence, if, by 
"the marriage of Livia, she saw the imperial family 
"divided into contending factions. Even at present, 
" female jealousies made a seen of tumult and dis- 
" traction. His grand-sons were involved in their 
"disputes. Should the marriage be allowed, per- 
"petual discord might be the consequence. 

" Do you ima^ne, Sejanus, that Livia, the widow 
" first of Caius Csesar, and since of Drusus, will 
"act an humble part, and waste her life in the 
" embraces of a Roman knight? Should I consent^ 
" what will be said by those who saw her father, 
" her brother, and the ancestors of our family, in- 
" vested with the highest honours of the state! But 
" it seems you will not aspire above your present 
" station. Remember that the magistrates, and the 
" first men in Rome, who besiege your levee, and 
" in every thing defer to your judgment; remember, 
"I say, that they now proclaim aloud, that you 
"have already soared above the equestrian rank, 
" and enjoy higher authority than was ever exer- 
" cised by the favourites of my father. They declaim 
" against you with envy, and they obliquely glance 
" at me. But Augustus, you say, had thoughts of 
"giving his daughter to one of the equestrian 
" order. And if, overwhelmed by a weight of cares, 
" yet sensible at the same time of the honour that 
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A. u. c. ' " mentioned occasionally Caius Proculeius (i), and 
^78^ a some others, is it not well known that they were 
^* << all of moderate principles; men- who led a life of 
** tranquillity, and took no part in the transactions of 
'* the state? And if Augustus had his doubts, b it 
** for me to take a decided part? His final determi- 
^^ nation is the true precedent. He gave his daugh- 
^Uer first to Agrippa, and afterwards to myself. 
^^ These are the reflections which I thought jHx^er 
" to communicate to you. My friendship is without 
'^ disguise. To the measures which you and Livia 
^^ may have concerted, no obstacle shall arise from 
^^me. But still there are other ties by which I 
*^ would bind you to myself (c) in closer union. I 
'^ will not at present enlarge on the subject. I shall 
*^ only say, that I know no honour to which you are 
** not entitled by your virtues, and your zeal for my 
'^ interest. But what I think and feel on thb head I 
*^ shall take occasion to explain to the senate, or» it 
^^ may be, in a full assembly of the people.?' 

XLI. Alarmed by this answer, Sejanus dropped 
all thoughts of the marriage. A crowd of apprehen- 
sions rushed upon him. He feared the penetrating' 
eye of malicious enemies; he dreaded the wfai^^ers 
of suspicion, and the clamours of the puMic. To 
prevent impressions to his disadvantage, he present- 
ed a second memorial, humbly requesting that the 
emperor would pay no regard to the suggestions of ill 
designing men. Between two nice and difficult points 
the favourite was now much embarrassed. If, for the 
sake of a more humble appearance, he determined 
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to avoid for the fiiture the great coiAux of visitors, book 
who finequented his house, his power, in a short time, "r";^^"^* 
woidd be in its wane; and on the odier hand, by re- Tji 
ceiviRg such a numerous train, he gave access to ss. 
spies upon his conduct. A new expedient occurred 
to him. He resolved to persuade the emperor to 
withdnw irom the city, and lead, in some delight- 
fill, but remote, situation, a life of ease and solitaiy 
pkamre. in tlus measure he saw many advantages. 
Acoess to the prince would dqpend on the minister; 
all letters oonveyed by the soldiers would Ml into 
his hands: and Tiberius, now in the vale of years, 
migbt be, when charmed with his retreat, and lulled 
to repose and indolence, more easily induced to re- 
sign tine reins <^ government. In that retirement the 
fiivottrite would disengage himself fit>m the vain pa- 
rade of crowded levies; envy would be appeased; 
and instead of the shadow of power, he might grasp 
the substance. To this end, Sejanus aflfected to dis- 
refish the noise and bustle of the city; the people 
assembling in crowds gave him disgust; and the 
courtiers, who buzzed in the palace, brought no- 
ting but fatigue and vain parade. He talked of the 
pleasure of rur^ solitude, where there was nothing 
but ^pore enjoyment, no litde anxieties, no tedious 
koigiior, no intrigues of £iction; a scene of tranquil- 
liQr, where important plans of policy might be con- 
oertad at Idsure. 

XLn. It happened in this juncture that the trial 
ef Votientts Montanus (a), a man famous for his 
wit and talents, was brought to a hearing. In the 
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——-^ ready balancing, came to a resolution to avoid, for 
Tji^ the future, the assembly of the fathers, where he 
85- was so often mortified by grating expressioiis. 
Montanus was accused of words injurious to the 
emperor; ^milius, a man in the military line, was 
a witness against him. To establish the charge, this 
man went into a minute detail, from litde pircum* 
stances hoping to deduce a full conviction. .Though 
ill heard by the fathers, he persisted, in spite of 
noise and frequent interruption, to relate every cir- 
cumstance. Tiberius heard the sarcastic: language 
with which his character was torn and mangled in 
private. He rose in a sudden transport of passion, 
declaring, in a peremptory tone, that he would refute 
the calumny in that stage of the business, or insti- 
tute a judicial proceeding for the purpose. The en- 
treaties of his friends, seconded by the adulation of 
the fathers, were scarce sufficient to appease his an- 
ger. The ju(^ment usual in cases of violated ma- 
jesty was pronounced against Montanus {6). Want 
of clemency was the general objection to Tiberius; 
but the reproach, instead of mitigating, served only 
to enflame that vindictive temper. With a spirit ex- 
asperated, he took up the afiair of Aquilia, convicted 
of adultery with Varius Ligur; and thou^ Lent)i. 
lus Gastulicus, consul elect, was of opinion that the 
penalties (c) of the Julian law would be an adequate 
punishment, she was ordered into exile. Apidius 
M erula had refused to swear on the acts of Angus, 
tus. For that offence Tiberius razed his name from 
the register of the senators {(/)• 
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XLHl. The dispute then depending between the ^^ 
LacedieniofiJans and the people of Messena, con- a. u. c. 
cernidg the temple of Ae Limnatidian Diana (a), /Jd. 
Was broaght to a healing before the senate. Depu- ^' 
tiei were heard from both places. Oft the part of 
the Lacedaemonians it Was contended, that the 
structure in question was built by their ancestors, 
within the territory of Spsurta. Foi* prbof of the fact, 
they cHed extracts front histoty, ihd passages of 
ancient poetry. In the War with Philip of Macedoti, 
they were deprived of their right by force 6f arriiS; 
bat t^ sam^ was restored by Julius Cs&sar and 
Marc AnAony. The Messenians, 6ft the othet* 
hand, produced an ancient chitft of t^eloponnesus, 
£vided among llie descendants of Hercules; by 
which it appeared, that the Dentheliate field, where 
Ae temple stood, fell to the lot of the king of Mes- 
sena. Inscriptions, verifying the fact, were still to 
be seen in stone and tables of brass. If fragments 
of poetiy and loose scraps of history were to be ad- 
mitfed, diey had, in that kind, a fund of evidence 
itaore ample, and ^Brecdy in point. It was not by an 
act of violence that Philip of Macedon transferred 
the possession fitnn Sparta to the Messenians; his 
justice dictated that decision. Since that time, seve- 
lai judgments, afi conspiring to the same etfect, 
were pronounced by king Antigonus (6), by Mum- 
mius (r), the Roman general, by the Milesians, in 
their capacity of public arbitrators, and finally by 
Aticfitts Geminus, then praetor of Achaia {d). The 
Messenians carried their point. 

The citizens of Segestum {e) presented a petition, 
Vol. IL H 
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A.U.C. ^^ mouldered away, and therefore praying leave to 

jj^' build a new edifice on the same spot. Their account 

^- of the first foundation was so highly flattering to the 

pride of Tiberius, that, considering himself as a 

person related to the goddess, he undertook the 

care and expence of the building. 

A petition from the city of Marseilles came next 
into debate. The fact was shortly this: Vulcatius 
Moschus, banished by the laws of Rome, and ad- 
mitted to the freedom of the city of Marseilles, be- 
queathed to that republic, which he considered as 
his native country, the whole of his property. To 
justify this proceeding, the Marseillians cited the 
case of Publius Kutilius (/*), an exile from Rome, 
and afterwards naturalized by the people of Smyr- 
na. The authority of the precedent was admitted, 
and the fathers pronounced in favour of the will. 

XLIV. In the course of the year died Cneis 
Lentulus (a) and Lucius Domitius, two citizens of 
distinguished eminence. The consular dignity, and 
the honour of triumphal ornaments, for a complete 
victory over the Gretulians, gave lustre to the name 
of Lentulus: but the true glory of his character 
arose from the dignity with which he supported 
himself, first in modest poverty, and afterwards in 
the possession of a splendid fortune, acquired with 
integrity, and enjoyed with moderation. Domitius 
(6) owed much of his consequence to his ancestors. 
His father, during the civil wars, remained master 
of the seas till he went over to Marc Anthony, and. 
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soon after deserting his party, followed the fortunes book 
of Augustus. His grand-father fell in the batde of j^jj\r 
Pharsalia, fitting for the senate. Domitius, thus ^^ 
descended, was deemed worthy of the younger An- ^* 
tonia, the daughter of Marc Anthony, by his wife 
Octavia. He led the Roman legions beyond the 
£lbe {c)j and penetrated further into Germany than 
any former commander. His services were rewarded 
with triumphal' ornaments. 

Lucius Antonius ((/), who likewise died this 
year, must not be omitted. He was descended from 
a line of ancestors, highly honoured, but unfortu- 
nate. His fiErther, Julius Antonius, being put to 
death for his adulterous commerce with Julia, the 
son, at that time of tender years, and grand-nephew 
to Augustus, was sent out of the way to the city of 
Marseilles, where, under the pretence of pursuing 
his studies, he was detained in actual banishment. 
Funeral honours were paid to his memory, and his 
remains, by a decree of the senate, were deposited 
in the monument of the Octavian family. 

XLV. While the same consuls continued in of- 
fice, a deed of an atrocious nature was committed 
in the nethermost Spain (a) by a peasant from the 
district of Termes. Lucius Piso, the praetor of the 
province, in a period of profound peace, was travel, 
ling through die country, unguarded, and without 
precaution, when a desperate ruffian attacked him 
on the road, and at one blow laid him dead on the 
spot. Trusting to the swiftness of his horse, the 
assassin made towards the forest, and, there dis^ 
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j^ y\ wilds and craggy steeps^ eluding die yi^plance and 
J^\^ activity of die R(»nans. Bfe did not, however, re- 
^' main long concealed. His horse was found in the 
woods, and being kd through tl^e neig^ibourii^ 
villages, ttie n^me of the owner ws^ soon dis^ 
covered. The villain, of course, was anu^bfnded. 
On the rac]^, and under the most excruciatiqg tor- 
ture, he refused to discover his apcpmplices^ With 
fL tone of firmness, and in his own langiiag^, ^ Your 
*' questions,'' he said, ^^ are all in v^n. LiCt my as- 
*< sociates come; let them hdidd n^y Siuflferjpgs and 
*^ my constancy; not aU the pangs you can inflict, 
^^ shall wrest the secret from me." On the following 
day, as they were again dragging him to the ra^k, 
he broke, with a sudden exertion, from the hands 
of the executioner, and djashmg with violence against 
a stone, fell and expired* The murder of ](^ was 
not thpught to be the single cripif of thisi bptd 
assassin: the inhabitants of Termes, it was, gene- 
rally believed, entered into a con^iracy to cut dfa 
man, who claimed restitution of the public money, 
which had been rescued firom the cc^kctors, Piso 
urged hjjs demand with more rigoiir thai^ sif it^ the 
stubborn genius of a savage p^pl^ 
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A.D. succeeded to the consulship. During their adminis- 



tiratioi;!, triumphal ornaments were dec^^eed to P^>- 
pa&us Sabinus, for hia victory oyer the people of 
Thrace; a clan of freeboters, who led a savage life 
on hills and rugged cUfis, without laws, or any n^ 
tion of civil policy. Rushing down from their moun- 
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tarns, ^y««ged a dcsuhoiy war wHh wild fe^^ book 
Thdr motivcalo a revolt were strong and powerful. -jj-jj— 
They s^w the flower of their youth carried off to re- ^^ 
cimt the Roman arnues, and of oourse their num* ^ 
bers much reduced. Men, who measured their obe^ 
dience, even to their own kings, by the mere cqirioe 
of Barbarians, wa:e not willing to submit to the 
Roman yoke« On forma* occasions, when they were 
wil&^ to act as auxUkriea, they gave the command 
of dieir forces to chie& of their own nation, under 
an express condition, that they should serve against 
the ne^bouring states only, and not be obliged to 
fight the batdes of Rome in distant regions. In the 
present juncture an idea prevailed amoi^t them, 
that they were to be exterminated fifom tfa^ir native 
seal, and mixed with olher troqps in foreign nations. 
Before iibey had recourse to arms, they sent a 
depurtatktt to Sabimis, stating, '* their former friend- 
'^ skip, and the passive disposition with which they 
^* hni beretofore submitted to tbe Roman generals. 
^' Tbey were witting to contuwie in the same aenti- 
'^ments, i»t)vided no new gricvanoe g»ve them 
*^ cause of eoa^huat. But if Ae intention was to 
*^ treat them as a vanquished people; if the yoke of 
^^ slavery was prqwed fw dieir necks, diey abound* 
^^ ed widi men and steel, and they had hearts devoted 
*^ to liberty or death.'' Their ambassadors, after thus 
declmug liiemsdves, pointed to their castles on die 
ridge of hills and rocks, where they had collected 
thcii: findlifes, their parents, and thrir wives. If die 
sword BWSt be dmwn, th^r threatened a can4Mugn 
big with dwger, in its nature diflkuk, fierce, and 
bloody. 
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^ ^'^ -for the assembling of his army, amused them with 
^ gentle answers. Meanwhile, Pomponius Labeo, with 
^- a legion from Massia, and Rhaemetalces, who reijgn- 
ed over part of Thrace, came up with a body of 
his subjects, who still retained tiieir fidelity, and 
formed a junction against the rebels. Sabinus, thus 
reinforced, went in quest of the enemy. The Bar- 
barians had taken post in the woods and narrow 
defiles. The bold and warlike shewed themsdves 
in force on the declivity of the hills, ^fhe Roman 
general advanced in regular (xder of batde. The 
mountaineers were put to flight, but with' inconsi- 
derable- loss. The nature of the place favoured their 
retreat. Sabinus encamped on the spot deserted by 
the enemy, and, having raised entrenchments, march- 
ed with a strong detachment to an adjacent hill, 
narrow at tht top, but, by a level and continued 
ridge, extending to a strong hold where the Bar- 
barians had collected a prodigious multitude, some 
provided with arms, but the greater part no better 
than an undisciplined rabble. 

The bravest of the malcontents appeared on the 
outside of their lines, according to the custom of 
Barbarians, dancing in wild distortion, and howling 
savage songs. The Roman archers advanced to at- 
tack them. They poured in a volley of darts, and 
wounded numbers with impunity, till, having ap- 
proached too near, the besieged made a saUy from 
the castie, and threw the Romans into disorder. An 
auxiliary cohort, which had been posted to advan- 
tage, came up to support the broken ranks. This 
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body of reserve cc»sisCed of the Sicambrians (a), imx» 
a wild ferocious peopde, who, like the Thradans, - ^' 
rasbed to battle with the . mingled uproar of a ^ 
savage warhoop, and the hideous clangor of thdr ^ 
arms. 



XL VIIL Sabinus pitched a new camp near the for- 
tifications of the castle. In the former entrenchments 
he left the Thracians, who had joined the army under 
the .command of Rhametalces, with orders to ia.vage 
the coimtry , and, a» long as day -light lasted, to plun- 
der, burii, and destroy; but,, during the night, tore- 
main within thdff lines, taking care to station outposts 
andsentinels, to prevent a surprise. These directions 
were at first duly observed; but a relaxation of dis- 
dpline soon took place. Enriched with booty, the 
men gave themselves up to riot and dissipation; no 
sentinels fixed, and no guard appointed, the time 
was spoit in carousals, and their whole camp lay 
buried in sleep and wine. The mountaineers, having 
good intelligence firom their scouts, formed two se-* 
parate divisicxis; one to &11 on the roving freebooters, 
and the other, in the same moment, to storm the 
Romans in dieir entrenchments; not, indeed, with 
hopes of carrying the works, but chiefly to spread a 
double alarm, and cause a scene of wild con&sion, 
in which the men, amidst, a volley of darts, would 
be intent on their own immediate danger, and none 
would listen to the uproar of another batde. To 
augment the terror, both assaults began in the night. 
No impresuon was made on the legions: but the. 
Thracian auxiliaries, stretched at ease in their en- 
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^ ^j'c of the lines, were taken by surprise, and put to the 

2^ sword without mercy. The slau^ter n^^ed with 

^ greater fuiy, as the mountaineers thou^t they were 

executing an act of vengeance on perfidious men, 

who deserted the common cause, and fought to eh- 

slare themselves and their country* 

XLIX. On the follofiring day Sabinus ditew vsp 
his men on the open plain, expecting that the events 
of the preceding night would en^urage the Barba-^ 
rians to hazard a battle. Seeing thait nothing could 
draw them £fom their works, or their fastneansaon 
the hills, he began a regular ai^e. A number of 
farts were thrown up, with all expedition, and & 
fosse, with lines of eircumvalfaition^ inclosed a space 
of four miles round. To cut off all suppliesof water 
and provisions, he advanoed by degrees, andy raisBig 
new works, formed a close blockade on every side. 
From a high rampart the Romans were able to ^b» 
chaige a volley of stones, and darts, and fi r etffands^ 
Thirst was the chief distress of the mountaineers. 
A single fountain was their only resource. The men 
who bore arms, and an infiidte multitude incapable 
of service, were involved' in one general calamity. 
The distress was still increased by the fnaine ttet 
mged among tiie horses and cattle, whodh, without 
any kind of distinction, according to the custom of 
Barbarians, lay intermixed with the men. In one 
promiscuous heap were to be seen the carcasea of 
animak, and the bodies of soldiers who peridied by 
the sword, or the anguish of thirst» Clotted gore, 
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and stench, and contagion, filled the place. To com* book 
plete their misery, internal discord, that worst ^XuTcT 
evils, added to the horror of the scene. Some were ^^ 
far laying down their arms; others, preferring self- ^ 
destructian, proposed a general massacre; while a 
tbiitl par^ thought it better to sally out, and die 
swoid in hand, fighting in the cause of liberty; a 
brave and generous counsel, diflferent, indeed, from 
die advice <tf their comrades, but worthy of heroic 
minds» 

L. The expedient of surrenderii^ at discretion 
was adopted by one of the leading chiefs. His name 
was Diais; a man advanced in years, and by Ipng 
experience convinced as well of the clemency as the 
terror of the Roman name. To submit, he said, was 
their only remedy; and, accordingly, he direw him- 
self, his wife, and cfaildten, on the mercy of the con- 
queror. He was followed by the weaker sex, and all 
who preferred slavery to a glorious death. Two 
other chiefe, by name Tarsa and Turesis, advised 
bolder measures. Between their opposite sentiments, 
the young and vigorous were divided. To £dl with 
falling liberty was the resolution oi both; but they 
diose dilferent modes. Tarsa declared for imme- 
diate death, the end of all hopes and fears; and, to 
lead the way, he plunged die poniard in his breast. 
Numbers followed his example. Turesb was still 
resolved to sally out; and, {or that purpose, he wait- 
ed fisr the advantage of the night. The Roman gene- 
ral received intdligence, and, accordingly, strength- 
ened the guards at every post Night came on, and 

Vol. II. I 
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-^j-j[j:^ weather. With shouts and horrible bowlings, fol- 
^^ lowed at intervals by a profound and awful silence, 
^- the Barbarians kept the besiegers in a constant 
alarm. Sabinus rounded the watch, and at every 
post exhorted his men to be neither terrified by 
savage howlings, nor lulled into security by deceit- 
ful stillness. If taken by smprise, they would give 
to an insidious enemy eveiy advantage. " Let each 
^^ man continue fixed at his post, and let no darts be 
" thrown at random, and, by consequence, without 
« effect." 

LI. The Barbarians, in different divisions, came 
rushing down from their hills. With massy stones, 
with clubs hardened by fire, and with trunks of 
trees, they attempted to batter a breach in the Ro- 
man palisade; they threw hurdles, faggots, and dead 
bodies into the trenches; they laid bridges over the 
fosse, and applied scaling ladders to the ralmpart; 
they grasped hold of the works; they endeavoured 
to force their way, and fought hand to hand. The 
garrison drove them back with their javelins, beat 
them down with their bucklers, and overwhelmed 
them with huge heaps of stones. Both sides fought 
with obstinate bravery; the Romans to complete a 
victory almost gained already, and to avoid the dis- 
grace of suffering it to be wrested from them. Oa 
the part of the Barbarians, despair was courage; the 
last struggle for life inspired them, and the shrieks of 
their wives and mothers roused them to deeds of 
valour. ' 
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The darkness of the night favoured equally the book 
coward and the brave. Blows were given at random, j^^ q 
and where they fell was uncertain; wounds were re- ^^Jj 
ceived, no man could tell fh>m whom. Friends and ^* 
enemies were mixed without distinction. The shouts 
of the Barbarians, reverberating from the neighbour- 
ing hills, sounded in the ear of the Romans, as if the 
upit)ar was at their backs. They thought the enemy 
had stormed the entrenchments, and they fled from 
their posts. The Barbarians, however, were not able 
to force the works. The number that entered was 
inconsiderable. At the dawn of day they beheld a 
melancholy spectacle; the bravest of their comrades 
either disabled by their wounds, or lying dead on 
the spot. Disheartened at the sight, they fled to their 
fortifications, and were at last compelled to surren- 
der at discretion. The people in the neighbourhood 
made a voluntary submission. The few that still 
held out, were' protected by the severity of the win- 
ter, which setting in, as is usual near Mount Has- 
mus, with intense rigour, the Roman general could 
neither attack them in their fastnesses, nor reduce 
them by a siege. 

LII. At Rome, in the mean time, the imperial 
family was thrown into a state of distraction. As a 
prelude to the fate of Agrippina, a prosecution was 
commenced against Claudia Pulchra, her near rela- 
tion. Domitius Afer (a) was the prosecutor; a man 
who had lately discharged the of&ce of praetor, but 
had not risen to any degree of eminence or consi- 
deration in the state. Aspiring, bold, and turbulent, 
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' ^ ^[^ means, however flagitious. The heads of his accusa- 
^^ tibn were adultery with Fumius; a design to poiscm 
^ the emperor, and the secret jHactice ci spells and 
n>agic incantations. The haughty ^irit of Agrip 
pina but ill could brodk the danger of her friend. 
She rushed to the presence of Tiberius» Finding 
him in the act of offering a sacrifice to the mane», 
of Augustus, ^e accosted him in a tone of vehe- 
mence. " The piety," die said, " which thus em- 
'* ploys itself in slaying victims to the deceased 
*^ emperor, agrees but ill with the hatred that per«- 
^' secutes his posterior. Those are senseless statues 
*^ which you adore; they are not animated with die 
" spirit of Augustus. His descendants are livkig 
'^ images of him: and yet even they, whose veins 
** are warm with his celestial blood, stand tremUing 
^^ on the brink of peril. Why is Claudia Pulchra 
*^ devoted to destruction? What has she committied? 
** She has loved Agrippina, to excess has loved her; 
** that is her only crime. Improvident woman! she 
** might have remembered Sosia (6), undone and 
" ruined for no other reason.'' Tiberius felt the re- 
proach: it drew from that inscrutable breast a sud- 
den burst of resentment.' He told Agrippina, m a 
Greek verse, " You are hurt, because you do not 
" regin (c?)." Pul<*ra and Furaius were both con- 
demned. In the conduct of the prosecution DcMiii- 
tius Afer shone forth with such a iune c^ eloquence, 
that he ranked at once vnA the most cctebrated 
orators, and, by the suffiage of Tiberius, was pro- 
nounced an original genius» dq>ending <m lus own 
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native energy. From that time, he pursued the ca- book 
recr of doquence, sometimes engi^ed on the side 
of the accused» often against them, and always do* rri 
ing more honour to his talents, than to his moral 96. 
character. As age advanced upon him, the love of 
healing himself talk continued, when the ability was 
gone (d). He remained, with decayed faculties, a 
superannuated orator. 

LIII. Agrippina, weakened by a fit of illness, but 
stfll retaining the jMride of her character, received a 
visit fixmi Tiberius. She remidned for some time 
fixed in silence; tears only forced their way. At 
length, in terms of supplication, mixed vnth bitter 
reproeches, she desired him to consider, ^^ that 
^widowhood is a state of destitution. A second 
" marriage might assuage her sorrows. The season 
*^ of her youth was not entirely passed, and for a 
** woman of honour there was no resource but in 
" the conjugal state. There were at Rome citizens 
" of illustrious raidc, who would, with pride, take 
''the widow and the children ci Gfcrmanicus to 
''thdr protection.^ Tiberius saw in this request a 
spirit of ambition, that looked tm>udly towards the 
imperial dignity. Unwilling, notwithstanding, to dis- 
cover his jealousy, he heard her with calm indiffer- 
ence, and left her without an answer. Fen* this 
anecdote, not to be found in the historians of the 
time, I am inddrted to tiie younger Agrippkia (a), 
the mother of the emperor Nero, who, in the 
memoirs of her life, has rdaled her own misfortunes 
and Aose of h^ fiimfly. 
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- „' tl^e imprudence of her conduct, exposed her to the 

A. U. C 

779- malice of Sejanus, who now had laid the seed-plots 
S6. of her destruction. He sent his agents to inform 
her, under a mask of friendship, that she would do 
well to beware of poison, and avoid eating at the 
emperor's table. To dissemble was not the talent of 
Agrippina. Invited by Tiberius, and placed near 
his person, she remained silent, pensive, with down- 
cast eyes, abstaining from every thing placed before 
hdr. Tiberius marked her behaviour, or perhaps 
the hint was previously given. To put her to the 
test, he praised the apples that stood near him, and 
helped her with his own hand. Agrippina was 
alarmed. Without so much as tasting the fruit, she 
gave it to the servants to be conveyed away (a). 
Tiberius, always master of himself, with seeming 
inadvertence overlooked her behaviour, but took an 
opportunity to say privately to his mother, ^* Should 
" this woman be treated with severity, will any body 
^' wonder, when she now imputes to me the guilt 
f' of dealing in poison?" A report prevailed soon 
after, that the fate of Agrippina was determined; 
but the emperor would not venture to act with open 
violence; he knew that the public eye was upon 
him, and resolved, for that reason, to lie in wait for 
a clandestine murder. 

LV. To check the murmurs of suspicion, and 
draw the public attention to other objects, Tiberius 
once more attended the debates of die fathers, and 
gave audience for several days to the ambassadors 
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from diflferent parts of Asia, all with ardour claim- book 
ing a right to build» in their respective territories» ^ ^ ^ 
the temple already mentioned. Eleven cities rivalled ^^ 
each other» not in power and opulence» but with ^* 
equal zeal contending for the preference. They 
stated, with little variation» the antiquity of their 
origin, and their fidelity to Rome» in the various ^ 
wars with Persius (r)» Aristonicus» and other east- 
cm princes. The people of H3rpaepes (A), the Tral- 
lians» Laodiceans» and Magnesians» were deemed 
unequal to the expence» and» for that reason» thrown 
out of the case. The inhabitants of Ilium (c) boast- 
ed that Troy was the cradle of the Roman people» 
and on that foundation rested their pretensions* The 
citizens of Halicamassus (d) held the senate for 
some time in suspense. It was alleged on their be- 
half, that» during a series of twelve hundred years, 
they had not felt the shock of an earthquake» and ^ 
diey promised to build an edifice on a solid rock. 
The city of Pei^mus made a merit of having alrea- 
dy built a temple in honour of Augustus; but that 
distinction was deemed sufficient. At Ephesus» 
where Diana was adored» and at Miletus» where 
Apollo was worshipped» a new object of veneration 
was deemed unnecessary. 

The question was now reduced to the cities of 
Sardes and Smyrna. The former read a decree» in 
which they Were acknowledged by the Etrurians as 
a kindred nation. By this document it appeared» 
that Tyrrhenus and Lydus» both sons of king Atys» 
(^)» filling their country overstocked with inhabi- 
tants, agreed to form a separation. Lydus continued 
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-drew to settle a new colony. From that time the 
two nations were called by the names of their re- 
spective chiefe; in Asia, Lydians; Tyrrhenians iii 
Italy. The Lydians multiplied their numbers with 
such increase, that they overflowed a seccxid time. 
A migration passed over into Greece, and from 
Pelopsy their leader, gave to the new territory the 
name of Peloponnesus. Besides these vouchers, die 
pe<^e of Sardes produced letters from some of the 
Roman generals, and also treaties of alliance during 
liie Wars in Macedonia. Nor did they forget to state 
tile number of rivers that fertilized thdr soil, the 
tempemture of their climate, and the plenty that 
covered tiie &ce of the country. 

LVI. The deputies from Smyrna (a) timight fit 
to grace their cause with tiie antiquity of their 
origin: but whether their cky was founded by Tan- 
talus, the son of Jupiten by Theseus, the son of a 
God; or by one of the ancient Amazons, they left 
as a question of curiosi^; relying mcxe on their 
constant attachment to the Romans, whom they had 
assisted with a naval force, not only in their wars 
with foreign nations, but in tiiose tiiat involved all 
Italy. They thought it at moment to observe, tiiat, 
i>f all the cities in Asia, they were the first tiiat 
built a temple in honour of the Roman name. This 
they had done in the consulship of Marcus Porcius 
Cato (i), at a time when the republic was undoubt- 
edly in a flourishing condition, 1)ut had not yet at- 
tained that meridian splendour, which afterwards 
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MiMnd the succeas of her arans. Carthage (c) still book 
siibdstedy and the kings of Asia were unsubdued. ^ ^' ^ 
For proof of still greater merit, the deputies appeal- ^^ 
ed to the testimony of Lucius Sylla. When the ^ 
fegions imder that commaDder, well ni^ reduced 
to £mi]iie bjr the severity of the winter, and dis- 
tressed lor want of clodiing, were in danger of 
being destroyed, thdr condition was no sooner 
known at Smyrna, t^ian the people, then assembled 
in a public convention, with one generous impulse, 
threw off th^ clothes, and sent iheiQ U> supply the 
necottities of die Roman army. The question was 
thereupon put by the senate, and the cky of Smyrna 
prevailed. Vibius Marsus moved, that, in aid to 
Marcus I^pidus, who had obtained the province 
by iot, an officer extmoidinary should be put in 
commission, to supeiintend the building of the 
temple* The delicacy of Lepidus not permitting 
him to choose hb coadjutor, the names of such as 
were of praetorian rank were drawn by lot, and the 
chance fisll on Valerius Naso. 

LVII. In this juncture, Tiberius, bent on the 
measure which he had often ruminated, and as often 
prociastuiated, set out for Campania, under the plau- 
siUe pretence of dedicatis^ a temple to Jupiter ^ 
Capua, and another to Augustus at Nola, but, in 
truth, determined never to return to Rome. Re- 
lying on the authority of eminent historisms, I 
fanre ascribed die secret cause of this retreat to the 
Mttfice of Sejanus (a); but when it b considered, 
that, after the clownfid of that minister, Tiborius 
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-jj-—-^ manner, I am inclined to refer the whcde to the 
J[^^ workings of a dark and politic spirit, that wished to 
^- hide in solitude the lust and cruelty, wluch in his 
actions were too manifest to the world. At Rome 
there was a current opinion, that, towards th^ end 
of life, he was unwilling to exhibit to public view 
a tall emaciated figure (&), a body sinking under 
the weight of years, a bald head, a scrofulous face, 
and a number of blotches, covered with medical 
applications (c). It is well known, that during his 
retreat at the Isle of Rhodes, he shunned society, 
and passed his time in secret gratifications. Accord- 
ing to some w;riters, it was the domineering spirit 
(d) of his mother that drove him from Rome. To 
admit her to a share in the government was not in 
his nature: and to exclude her altogether was not 
in his power, since it was to her that he owed his 
elevation. Augustus, it is certain, at one point of 
time, favoured Germanicus, the grandson of his 
sister, and even thought of raising him to the su- 
preme authority; but, being governed by his wife, 
he gave her son the preference, and left Germanicus 
to be adopted by Tiberius. With these services 
Livia taxed her son; and what she had given, 
she considered as a deposit liable to be resumed. 

LVIII. Tiberius departed from Rome with a 
slender retinue. In his train were Cocceius Nerva 
(a), a senator of consular rank, celebrated for his 
legal knowledge; Sejanus the favorite minister; and 
Curtius Atticus (&), a Roman knight. These were 
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the only persons of rank. The rest were distinguish. BbOK 
ed by nothing but their literature; mostly Greeks (r), ^ ^'^ 
men whose talents amused him in his hoiu*s of leisure. ^^ 
The professors of judicial astrology declared their ^' 
opinion, that the position of the planets, under wluch 
Tiberius left the capital, made his return impossible. 
This prediction gained credit, and the death of the 
' emperor being, by consequence, thought near at 
hand, numbers, who had been bold enough to circu- 
late the rumour, brought on their own destruction. 
That the prince should remain, during the space 
of eleven years, a voluntary exile from the seat of 
government, was an event beyond the reach of hu* 
man foresight. In the end, however, the art of such, 
as pretend to see into futurity, was discovered to be 
vain and frivolous. It was seen how nearly truth 
and falsehood are allied, and how much the facts, 
which happen to be foretold, are involved in dark- 
ness. That Tiberius would return no more, was a 
prophesy verified by the event; the rest was altoge- 
ther vbionary, since we find, that, long after that 
time, he appeared in the neighbourhood of Rome, 
sometimes on the adjacent shore, often in the su- 
burbs, and died at last in the extremity of old age. 

LIX. While the reports of the astrologers were 
scattered abroad, an accident, which put Tiberius 
in danger of hb life, added to the credulity of the 
people, but, at the same time, raised Sejanus high- 
er than ever in the affections and esteem of his mas- 
ter. It happened, that in a cave formed by nature, 
at a villa called Spelunca (a), between the Gulf 
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^UQ^ banquet With a party of his friends, when the stones at 

^^ the entrance gave way on a sudden, and crushed soane 
^- rf the attendants. The guests were alarmed, and ikd 
for safety. Sejanus, to protect his master, fell on his 
knee, and with his whole force, sustained the im- 
pending weight. In that attitude he was found by 
the soldiers, who came to relieve the prince» From 
that time the power of the minister knew no bounds. 
A nian, who, in the moment of danger, could shew 
so much zeal for his master, and so litde attention 
to himself, was heard with affection and unlimited 
confidence. His councils, however pernicious, were 
received as the dictates of truth and honour. 

Towards the children of Germanicus, Sejanus 
affected to act with the integrity of a judge, Mrhile 
in secret he was their inveterate enemy; He suborn* 
ed a band of accusers; and Nero, then presumptive 
heir to the empire, was the first devoted victim. 
The young prince, unhacknejred in the ways of 
men, modest in his deportment, and in his manners 
amiable, had not the prudence that knows how to 
temporize and bend to occasimis. The freedmen, 
and others about his penson, eager to grasp at 
power, encouraged him to act with firmhess, and a 
spirit suited to his rank. Such behaviour, they told 
him^ would gratify the wishes of the people; the 
army desired it, and the pride of Sejanus would 
soon be crest-fallen, though at present he triumphed 
over the wcxn-out faculties of a superannuated em* 
peror, and the careless disposition of a young and 
inexperienced prince. 
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JLX» Rouaed by these diacourses, Nero b^^an to book 
throw <^ all reserve. Guilt was foreign to hb heart; ^ ^'^ 
but expressioiis of resentment fell from him, incon- ^J^ 
stderate, rash, and ui^arded. His words were ^ 
caught up by spies about his person, and reported 
with aggravation. Against the malice of insidious 
men the prince had no opportuniQr to defei)d him- 
self. He lived in constant anxiety, and every day 
btraght some new alarm. Some of the domestics 
avoided his presence; others paid a formal salute, 
and coldly passed away; the greatest part entered 
into talk, and abruptly broke off the conversation; 
while the creatures of Sejanus, affecting to be free 
and easy, added mockery to their arrogance. 

The emperor received the prince with a stem 
countenance, or an ambiguous smile. Whether 
Nero spoke, or suppressed his thoughts, eveiy 
word was misconstrued, and even silence was a 
crime. The night itself gave him no reqf^te from 
his cares, no retreat from danger. His waking mo- 
ments, his repose, his sighs, his very dreams, in- 
formed against him: hb wife (a) carried the tale to 
her mother Liviai and the last whispered eveiy 
thing to Sejanus. By that dark politician even Dru- 
sus, the brodier of Nero, was drawn into the con- 
spiracy. To dazzle the imagination of a stripling, 
the 8{dendor of empire, and die sure succession, 
when the ruin of the elder brother was completed, 
were hdd forth as bright temptations. The spirit 
of contention, common between brothers, was widi 
Drusus an additional motive; and the partiality of 
Agrippina for her eldest son inflamed a young man, 
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^ ^'^^ in the mean time, while he seemed to cherish Dni- 

^ij sus, was busily employed in schemes to undermine 

^- him. He knew the haughty temper of the prince, 

and from the violence of his passions expected to 

derive every advantage, 

LXI. Towards the end of th^ year died two illus- 
trious citizens (a) Asinius Agrippa, and Quintus 
Haterius. The former was of an honourable but not 
ancient family. His own character reflected lustre 
on his ancestors. Haterius (b) was descended from 
a race of senators. His eloquence, while he lived, 
was in the highest celebrity; but his writings, pub- 
lished since his death, are not regarded as monu- 
ments of genius. Warm and rapid, he succeeded 
more through happiness than care. Diligence and 
depth of thinking, which give the last finishing to 
other works, and stamp their value with posterity, 
were not the talent of Haterius. His flowing period, 
and that harmonious cadence which charmed in the 
living orator, are now no longer heard. His page 
remains a dead letter, without grace or energy. 

A. u. c. LXn. In the next consulship, which was that of 
A. D. Marcus Licinius and Lucius Calpumius, an un- 
foreseen disaster, no sooner begun than ended, laid 
a scene of ruin equal to the havoc of the most de- 
istructive war. A man of the name of Atilius, the 
son of a freedman, undertook at Fidena {a) to build 
an amphitheatre for the exhibition of gladiators. 
The foundation was slight, and the superstructure 
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not sufficiently braced; the work of a man, who had book 
neither the pride of wealth, nor the ambition to j^^\ 
make himself of consequence in a municipal town, ^b^k 
The profit that might probably arise from such a ^7. 
scheme, was all he had in view. The people, under 
the austerity of a rigid and unsocial government de- 
prived of their usual diversions, were eager for the 
novelty of a public spectacle {6); and the place be- 
ing at no great distance from Rome, a vast conflux 
of men and women, old and young, crowded toge- 
ther. The consequence was, that the building, over- 
loaded with spectators, gave way at once. All who 
were under the roof, besides a prodigious multitude 
that stood round the place, were crushed under the 
ruins. The condition of those who perished instant- 
ly, was the happiest. They escaped the pangs of 
death, while the maimed and lacerated lingered in 
torment, beholding, as long as day-light lasted, 
their wives and children in equal agony, and, during 
the night, pierced to the heart by their shrieks and 
groans. A calami^ so fatal was soon known round 
the country. Crowds from all quarters went to view 
the melancholy scene. One lamented a brother, 
another his near relation; children wept for their 
parents, and almost all for their friends. Such as by 
their avocations had been led a difierent way, were 
given up for lost. The real sufferers were stLQ un- 
known, and, in that dreadful state of suspense, every 
bosom panted with doubt and fear. 

LXIII. The ruins were no sooner removed, than 
the crowd rushed in to examine the place. They 
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BOOK gathered round the dead bodies; they clasped them 
j^u' Q in their arms; diey imprinted kisses, and often mis- 

J^ tock the person. Disfigured &ces» parity of age, 
^- and similitude of form and feature, occasioned great 
confusion. Claims were made, a tender contest fol- 
lowed, and errors were acknowledged. The num- 
ber of killed or maimed was not less than fifty thou- 
sand (a). The senate provided by a decree, that, 
for the future, no man, whose fortune was under 
four hundred thousand sesterces, should presume 
to exhibit a q>ectade of gladiatc»^, and that, till the 
foundation was examined, no amphitheatre should 
be erected. Atilius, the builder, was condemned to 
banishment. The grandees of Rome displayed their 
humanity on this occasion: they threw open their 
doors; they ordered medicines to be distributed, and 
the physicians attended with assiduity in every quar- 
ter. The city of Rome recalled, in that juncture, an 
image of ancient manners, when, after a batde brave- 
ly fought, the sick and wounded were received with 
open arms, and rdieved by the generosity of their 
country. 

LXIV. While the public mind was still bleeding 
for the late calamity, a dreadful fire laid waste a 
great part of the city. Mount Caelius (a) was reduc- 
ed to ashes. The populace began to murmur. The 
year, they said, was big with disasters, and the prince 
departed from Rome under an evil constellation. 
Such is the logic of the multitude: what happens 
by chance they impute to design. To appease their 
discontent, Tiberius ordered a distribution of money 
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wpRflortiQiitQtiiedmi^geofiiHjAvu^^ Fortbii «9^ 
9ct erf Whf^c^tyy the senate p^sapd a vote pfthgntg, ^. u. p. 
wi ^ PCIQI^ yere foqi in praise of mimificwcQ, ^\ 
so seasonably applied, and granted indi^Qninnx^^ly. >" 
No man had occasion to make interest; it was 
«Kyugjk that be w^ ^ «JUlfeFey, Tl|? feAers p§nj? to 
^ l?»0(bitim, Ijbat Mount C^ ti^s^ ^i^^^ a $tati|)e of 
Tib^m»^ m ^ feoyse of Jwm A^ s?Wt^j escap. 
ed il» lUry flf tiie iajpei^, should ^<^ die future be 
€^4te^ JMpynt; Aup^sT^?• A P^digy of a sim^ar 
naftifP h^p?ned in foifiq^t tmeih T^^ rt^tiip (6) «rf* 
Cteudi» ftuincji* S^s ^y/ed tgfipe iSpppa a gei^f^ 
CQqfl^tgr^qn, ^, on that account, p^ce4> ^ <1^* 
du:At^ in the ten^pte c^^ the MotJ^ of the Gods. 
The Claudiaii %aii)y ^as ever after considered as 
pecii^arly fayoiMPe4 by h^^ven, and the spot where 
^ S^ F^re lately 9f> propitious to Tiberius, was 
4eclarpd tp becqmsecr^ed grpund. 

LX V. It If ill not perhf^ \fe improper to mention 
in this ]^ce, that iho mount, of which we have been 
speaking, yf^s^ in the early sigcs of Rome, covered 
with a grove of oaks, and for that reasoi), called 
Qu£jiqu£TU]:.ANiJs. It took afterwards the name 
of Ca&JUus from Cseles Vibeqna, an Etrurian chief, 
9Au> ^fnsucched ^ l;he head of his coui^rsmien, to 
as^st the Romans, and for that service had the spot 
assigned to him as a canton for himself and his peo- 
ple. Whether this was the act of Tar^uinius Pris- 
cus, (NT some other ^Roman king, is not settled by 
^ |iistqri^ns. Thus much is certain; the number 
transplanted was so great, that their new habitation 
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^ ^ ^ as fiu- as the spot where the forum stands at present. 

Vso. 

A. D. 

^- its name (a). 



IV. 

, u. ( 

j[^ From those settlers the Tuscan Strebt derives 



LXVI. Though the suflferii^ of the people, in 
dieir late distress, were alleviated by the bounty 
of the prince, and the humanity of the great, there 
was sdll an evil, against which no remedy could be 
found. The crew of informers rose in credit every- 
day, and covered the city with consternation. Quin- 
tilius Varus (a), the son of Claudia Pulchra, and 
nearly related to the emperor, was marked out as a 
victim. His large possessions tempted Domitius 
Afer, who had already ruined the mother. The blow 
now aimed at the son, was no more than was ex- 
pected from a man, who had lived in indigence, 
and, having squandered the wages of his late iniqui- 
ty, was ready to find a new quarry for his avarice. 
But that a man like Publius Dolabella, nobly de- 
scended, and related to Varus, should become an in- 
strument in the destruction of his own family, was 
matter of wonder. The senate stopped the progress 
of the mischief. They resolved that the cause 
should stand over till the emperor's return to 
Rome. Procrastination was the only refrige of the 
unhappy. 

LXVII. Tiberius, in the mean time, dedicated 
the two temples in Campania, which served him as 
^ pretext for quitting the city of Rome. That 
business finished, he issued an edict, warning the 
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neighbouring cities not to intrade upon his privacy. 
For better security, he placed a guard at proper- 
stations, to prevent all access to his person. These 
precautions, however, did not content him. Hating 
the municipal towns, weary of the colonies, and 
»ck of every thing on the continent, he passed over 
to Caprese (a), a small island, separated from the 
promoitoiy of Surrentum by an arm of the sea^ not 
more than three miles broad. Defended there from 
all intrusion, and d/eligfated with the solitude of the 
place, he sequestered himself from the world, see- 
ing, as may be ima^ned, many circumstances 
suited to his humour. Not a single pcHt in the 
channel; the stations but few, and. those accessible 
ooly to small vessels; no part of the island, where 
men could land unobserved (6) by the sentinels; the 
dimate inviting; in the winter a soft and genial air, 
under the shelter of a mountain that repels the in- 
clemency of the winds; in the summer, the heat 
allayed by the western breeze; die sea presenting a 
smooth expanse, and opening a view of the bay of 
Naples, with a beautiful landscape on its borders: all 
these conspired to please the taste and genius of 
Tiberius. The scene, indeed, has lost much of ita 
beauty, the fiery eruptions of Mount Vesuvius {e) 
having, since diat time, changed the face of tih^ 
coimtry. 

If we may believe an old tradition, a colony fit)m 
Greece was formerly settled on the opposite coast: 
of Italy, and the Teleboi were in possession of the 
isle of Capreae. Be that as it may, Tiberius chose tat 
his residence twelve different villas (i/), all magnifi- 
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^ ^'^ now iresijg^ed hhnseliT to his fttvoutite gratifitaliicffis, 
^7«^ amidst Ms ^(^tary vices stfll engendering inisctuef. 
^' The habit of nourishing dariL suspicions, m^ be^ 
lieving eveiy whispierer^ still adhered to him* Ai 
Romc) Sejanns knew how to jpmctise on sueh a 
tempeir; but in this retreat he governed him with 
unbounded influMce. Having g^dned die asceiMtant^ 
he thciught it time to fali on Agri{)pina add h^r son 
Nero, ti<kj te heretofore, widi covetied ntafiiee^ biilb 
with open and avo^ved hoslflity. He gave diem k 
guard, under colour ^f ^otesiding thdr persons^ bcrt 
in &CI to be spies "bn theiir acukxiB. Every circum- 
sMnce was noted; ^ir pMHk and then* private db- 
coarse, ^ir mes^ngiers, dieir visitdrs^ all wek« 
dosely watched, and aj^SMimd kept of petty occur- 
rences. The agents of Scjanus, by order of dml- 
m^ter, advised them tiMi to fiy far pwtecticn to 
the Geithan army, or to take sanctuiuy under the 
statue of Augustus in the public forom, md there 
imploie die protection of the ^nate ami the people* 
The adviee was rejected; but the project, as if tfaea* 
own, and ripe for execution^ mius imputed to dxm 
as a crime; 

\^i^' . LXViH. Junius Sikftms Md SHius Nerva wm 
^^' the next consuls. The year began with a transactiaii 
of the blackest dye. TitSus Sabinus (a), a Romian 
knight of hi^ distinction, was seised widi vidence, 
and draped to prison. His ste^y attacfamem to 
tiie house of Oermanicus was his only crime. After 
the death of that unfortunate prince, he contimied 



firtii lb A^ippm^ and her dfttldfCii: ift her house a Bom: 
con^lftit visiUon iti puUic a sure attendant, and, of' ^^'^ 
the whde number that fwmeriy paid thdi- court, ^^ 
the oidy fiietad at last« His constancy was applauded ^* 
by «very honest tuiiid, mid censured by tfie vile and 
froBigate. Foui- men ^pfibtbrian rank entered into 
a censpiiikey to w^k his tliin. Thek tlamee imre 
Latinius Latiaris, Poroius Cato, Petilius Rufa8,aiid 
Marcus Opsius. They had aU attained the pneto- 
rian i&tiLy and now aspired to the consulships Hie 
road to that dignity they knew was open to^ none 
bi!Ettbe creatures of Sejanus, and to the fkvour nf 
thsft «sinister jgnSt was the only recotnmendeftioiu 
The conspimtors setded among themselves, thai 
Latiaiis> who had some connection widi Babinu^ 
shoidd undertake to lay the mare, while the rest lay 
in w«ik for evidence, determii^ed, as soon as their 
manarislB were collected, to beg;ia tiieir scene of 
iiiifEiity, and -stand feilh as witikesses. 

Latiaris aocttfdinglf made his appitndira to 9a- 
bfaMS: he talked ^fiirattmtiite and common tufacs, 
ailfti% makhvg a transition to the fideliQr nf Sabi- 
msj who did nol, like oAieis, ibUow ^ fortunes 
of a noUe house, while fortune smfled, and, in the 
hour tf^vtr^, sound his retresit with the rest of 
the tettking iMfai. Be made honourable meMioa 
oiriS^rittsaiicus, and spoke of Agrippina in pathetic 
tentts. Sablhus, with a mmd enfeebled by misfor. 
times, and now sc^Aed by compassion, burst into 
a iodd of tears. To emotions <tf tenderness resent- 
ment succeeded. He talked, widi indigni^on, oi the 
cmeky of Sejanus, of Ms pride, his arrogance, and 
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B0(» his daring ambition. The emperor himaelf did not 
j^ jj Q escape. From this time» like men who had unbo* 
i^^l^ somed their secrets to each other, Latiaris and Sa- 
^ binus joined in the closest union. They cultivated 
each other's friendship. Sabinus sought the com- 
pany of his new confederate; he frequented his 
house, and without reservci in the fullest confidence 
disclosed his inmost thoughts. 

LXIX. The conspirators held it necessary, that 
the conversation f^ Sabinus should be heard by 
more than one. A place for this puipose, secure and 
solitary, was to be chosen. To listen behind doors, 
were to hazard a discovery; they might be seen or 
overheard, or some trifling accident might g^ve the 
alaim. The scene . of action at length was fixed. 
They chose the caviar between the roof of the house 
and the ceiling of the room. In that vile lurking 
hole, with an execrable design, three Roman sena- 
tors lay concealed, their ears applied to chinks and 
crannies, listening to conversation, and by firaud 
collecting evidence. To complete thb plan of ini- 
qui^, Latiaris met Sabinus in the street, and, under 
pretence of commumcatiixg secret intelligence, de- 
coyed him to the house, and to the very room where 
the infamous eaves-droppers lay in ambush. In that 
recess Latiaris entered into conversation; he recalled 
past grievances; he stated recent calamities, and 
opened a train of evils still to come. Sabiims went 
over the same ground, more animated than before, 
and more in the detail. When griefs, which have 
been long pent up, once find a vent, men love to 
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discharge the load tfiat weighs upon the heart From book 
the materials thus collected, the conspirators drew - j^ p' ^ ■ 
up an accusation in form, and sent it to the empe- ^\ 
tor, with a memorial, to their own disgrace and in- ^^ 
fiuny, setting forth the whole of their conduct. Rome 
was never at any period so distracted with anxiety 
and terror. Men were afraid of knowing each other; 
society was at a pause; relations, friends, and stran- 
gers, stood at gaze; no public meeting, no private 
confidence; things inanimate had ears, and roofs 
and walls were deemed informers. 

LXX. On the calends of January, Tiberius dis« 
patched a letter to the senate, in which, after ex- 
pressing, as usual in the be^nning of the year, his 
{x-ayers and vows for the commonwealth, he fell 
with severity on Sabinus. He charged him with a 
plot against his sovereign, and with corrupting, for 
that purpose, several of the imperial freedmen. He 
concluded in terms neither dark nor ambiguous, 
demanding vengeance on the offender. Judgment 
of death was pronounced accordingly. Sabinus (a) 
was seized and dragged through the streets to im* 
mediate execution. MuflBed in his robe, his voice 
almost stifled, he presented to the gazing multitude 
a tragic spectacle. He cried out with what power 
of utterance he could, ^^ Behold the bloody opening 
*^ of the year! With victims like myself Sejanus 
" must be glutted!" He continued to struggle and 
throw hb eyes around. Wherever he looked, to 
whatever side he directed his voice, the people 
shrunk back dismayed; they fled, they disappeared; 



BOOK the puUic phcea and jthe forum were aljandone^; 
^u'^ 'the streets benme^deaert Jn ihek copfusioQ sopie 

^^ netumed to the same spot, ss if wUUng to l^ehold 
»' the horrid scene, alarmed for themselves, and dread- 
ing the crime of beii^ torified* 

The geoeral murmur was, *' Will there never bse 
<< a day unpolluted with blQQd?rT-Am|d3t the rites 
««and ceremooies of a aea^on sacred tq religioD, 
<< when all business is at a st^od, and the use of 
^' pio&ne wocds is by law prohibited, we hear the 
<< clank of chains; we see the halter, and tjbe iqw- 
^^ derof a fiellow-citizen. The innovation, monstrous 
^^^ as it is, is a deliberate act, the policy Qf Tlbeiius. 
*'He me^uis to make cruelly aystematic« 3y this 
^^ ui^beard-of outrage, he gives public QQtioe to the 
'< magistrates, that on the first day cf the year, th^y 
'^ are to <q)en, not only the temples and the aHars, 
^* but also the dungeons and ^ charnel-house." 
Tiberius, in a short time after, sent diapatches to 
,tbe senate, commending the zeal of the fathers in 
bringing to condign puiushment an enemy of the 
state. He added, that his life was embittered with 
anxiety, and the secret machinations of insidious 
enemies kept him in a ccmstant alarm. Though he 
mentioned no one by name, his malice was under- 
stood to glance at Nero and Agnppina. 

LXXL The plan of this work professes to ffvt 
the transactions of the year in chronological order. 
Jf that rule did not j*estrain me, I should here be 
tempted to anticipate the time, and, to gratify in- 
dignation, relate the vengeance that overtook ^ti- 
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aris (a), Opsius, and the other actors in that honi- book 
ble tragedy. Some of them were reserved for the j^y q 
re^ of Caligula; but, even in the present period, ^^^ 
the sword of justice was not suflfered to remain in- ^* 
active. The &ct was, Tiberius made it a rule to 
protect his instruments of cruelQr; but it was also 
in his nature to be satiated with the arts of flagitious 
men: new tools of corruption listed in his service; 
and his former agents, worn out in guUt, neglected 
and despised, were cashiered at once, and left to 
the resentment of their enemies. But I forbear; the 
punishment that befel the murderers of Sabinus, 
and other miscreants equally detestable, shall be seen 
in its proper place. 

The emperor's letter above mentioned being read 
in the senate, Asinius Gallus (6), whose sons were 
nephews to Agrippina, moved an address, request- 
ing the prince to reveal his secret disquietude, that 
the wisdcmi of the &thers might remove all cause 
of complaint. Dissimulation was the darling prac^ 
tice of Tiberius, and he placed it in the rank of vir- 
tues. Hating detection, and jealous of prying eyes, 
he was now enraged against the man who seemed 
to have fathomed his latent meaning. Sejanus ap- 
peased hb anger, not out of friendship to Gallus, 
but to leave Tiberius to the workings of his own 
gloomy temper. The favourite had studied the ge- 
nius of his master. He knew that he could think 
with phl^m, slow to resolve, yet gathering rancour, 
and in the end, sure to break out with fiercer ven- 
geance. 

Vol. II. M 
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BOOK About this time died Julia (c), the granddau^ter 
^ ^'^ of Augustus, during that prince's reign convicted 

^^^ €S adultly and banished to the isle of Trinietus 
^ ((/), near die coast of Apulia. At that place she lan- 
guished in exile during a space of three-and-twenty 
years» a wretched dependant on die bounty of Livia» 
who first cut off the grandsons of Augustus, in 
their day of splendour, and then made a shew of 
compassion for the rest of the family, who were suf- 
fered to survive in misery. 

LXXIL In the course of this year the Frisians, a 
people dwelling beyond the Rhine (a), broke out 
into open acts of hostility. The cause of the insur- 
rection was not the restiess spirit of a nation impa- 
tient of the yoke; they were driven to despair by 
Roman avarice. A moderate tribute, such as suited 
die poverty of the people, consisting of raw hides 
for the use of the legions, had been formeriy im- 
' posed by Drusus (b). To specify the exact size and 
quality of the hide was an idea that never entered 
into the head of any man, till Olennius, the first cen- 
turion of a legion, being appointed governor over the 
Frisians, collected a quantity of the hides of forest 
bulls {c)j and made them the standard both of 
weight and dimension. To any other nation- this 
^ould have been a grievous burthen, but was alto- 
gether impracticable in Germany, where the catde» 
running wild in large tracts of forest, are of prodi- 
gious size, while the breed for domestic uses is 
remarkably small. The Frisians groaned under this 
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opprea^ve demand* They gave up first their cattle» book 



IV. 



next their lands; and fiitidly were obliged to see-^ ^ ^ 
thdr wives and children carried into slavery by way ^^sl 
of commutation. Discontent and bitter resentment ^s. 
filled the breasts of injured men. They applied for 
redress, but without effect. In despair they took up 
arms, they seized the tax*gatherers, and hung them 
upon gibbets. Olennius made his escape. He fled 
for refuge to a castle known by the name of Fle- 
vuM (</), at that time garrisoned by a strong party 
of Romans and auxiliaries, who were stationed in 
that quarter for the defence of the country border- 
ing on the German Ocean. 

LXXIU. Intelligence of this revolt no sooner 
reached Ludus Apronius, at that time propraetor of 
the Lower Germany, than he drew together from 
the Upper Rhine a detachment of the legionary 
veterans, with the flower of the allied horse and in- 
fiuitry. Having now two armies, he ssuled down 
the Rhine, and made a descent on the territory of 
the Frisians, then employed in a close blockade of 
Flevum castle. To defend their country against the 
invaders, the Barbarians thought proper, on the ap- 
proach of the Ronuuis, to abandon the siege. The 
lestuaries in that country, formed by the influx of 
the sea, are a grand obstacle to military operations. 
Apronius ordered bridges to be prepared, and 
causeways to be thrown oyer the marshes. Mean^ 
while; the fiords and shallows being discovered, he 
sent the cavalry of the Canine&tes (a) and the Ger- 
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BOOK man in&ntiy that served under him, with orders to 

A u c P^^^ ^^^^^ ®"^ ^^ P^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ *^ enemy. 
l^^^ The Frisians, drawn up in order of batde, gave 
*•• them a warm reception. The whole detachment, 
with the legionary horse sent to support the ranks, 
was put to the rout. Apronius dbpatched three light 
cohorts; two more followed, and, in a short time, 
the whole cavalry of the auxiliaries; a force suffi- 
cient, had they made one joint attack; but coming 
up in separate divisions, and at different times, 
they were neither able to rally the broken ranks, 
nor, in the general panic, to make head against the 
enemy. 

In this distress, Cethegus Labeo, who command- 
ed the fifth legion, received orders to advance with 
the remainder of the allies. That officer soon found 
himself pressed on every side. He sent messenger 
after messenger to call forth the whde strength of 
the army. His own legion, being the fifth, rushed 
forward to his assistance. A sharp engagement fol- 
lowed. The Barbarians, at length, gave ground; and 
the auxiliary cohorts, faint with fatigue, and dis- 
abled by their wounds, were rescued from the sword 
of the enemy. The Roman general neither pursued 
the fugitives, nor staid to bury the slain, though a 
number of tribunes and officers of rank, with cen- 
turions of distinguished bravery, lay dead on the 
field of battle. By deserters intelligence was after- 
wards brought, that no less than nine hundred Ro* 
mans were surrounded in the forest called Badu- 
HENNA (6), and after a gallant defence, which lasted 
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till die dawn of day, were to a man cut to pieces» book 
Another body, consisting of no less than four *, - 
hundred, threw themselves into a strong mansion ^si. 
belonging to Cruptorix, a German chief, who had ^^ 
formerly served in the Roman army: but this whole 
party, afraid of treachery, and dreading nothing so 
much as being delivered into the hands of the enemy, 
turned their swords against each other, and perished 
by mutual slaughter. 

LXXI V. The name of the Frisians was, by con- 
sequence, celebrated throughout Germany. Tibe- 
rius, with his usual closeness, endeavoured to con- 
ceal the loss, aware that a war would call for a new 
commander, and that important trust he was un- 
willing to commit to any person whatever. As to 
the senate; events that happened on the remote 
frontiers of the empire, made litde impression on 
that assembly. Domestic grievances were more 
interesting: every man trembled for himself, and 
flattery was his only resource. With this spirit the 
fathers, at a time when matters of moment de- 
manded their attention, made it their first business 
to decree an altar to Clemency, and another to 
Friendship; both to be decorated with the statues 
of Tiberius and Sejanus. They voted, at the same 
time, an humble address, requesting that the prince 
and his minister would condescend to shew them- 
selves to the people of Rome. Neither of them en- 
tered the city, nor even approached the suburbs. 
To leave their island on a sailing party, and exhibit 
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BOOK themselves on the coast of Campania, was a suffi» 
-cient favour. 



A.U. c. 

^^ To enjoy that transient view, aU degrees and or» 
^ ders of men, the senators, the Roman knights, and 
the populace, pressed forward in crowds. The fa- 
vourite attracted the attention of all, but was diffi* 
cult of access. To gain admission to his presence 
was the work of cabal, intrigue, or connection in 
guilt. Sejanus felt his natural arrc^ance inflamed 
and pampered by a scene of servility so openly 
displayed befc»^ him. He saw a whole people 
crouching in bondage. At Rome the infamy was 
not so visible. In a great and populous city, where 
all are in motion, the sycophant may creep mmo- 
ticed to pay his homage. In a vast c<H)flux, numbers 
are constantly passing and repassing; but their busi« 
ness, their pursuits, whence they come, and whither 
they are going, no man knows. On the margin of 
the sea the case was different. Without dbtinction 
of rank, the nobles and the populace lay in the fields» 
or on the shore, humbly waiting, night and day, to 
court the smiles of the porter at the great man's 
gate, or to bear the insolence of slaves in office. 
Even that importunity was at length prohibited. 
The whole herd returned to Rome; some, wlio had 
been honoured with a word or a smile, sinking into 
the lowest dejection of spirits; others elate with joy, 
for they had seen the &vorite, and did not then sus- 
pect how soon that &tal connection was to overwhelm 
them all in ruin. 
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LXXV. The year closed with the mairiage of book 
Agrippina (a), one of the daughters of Germanicus. ^ ^' j * 
Tiberius gave her away in person to Cneius Do* pi^ 
mitiusy but ordered the nuptial ceremony to be per- <*• 
formed at Rome. Domitius was descended fix>m a 
splendid line of ancestors» and» besides, allied to the 
house of Cassar. He was the grandson of Octavia, 
and of course grand-nephew to Augustus. By 
this consideration» Tiberius was determined in his 
choice. 
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L L/URING the consulship of Rubellius Geminus book 
and Fusius (a), who bore the same sumame, died, 
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in an advanced old age, the emperor's mother Livia ni. 
(6), styled Julia Augusta. Illustrious by her descent sq, 
from the house of Claudius, she was further enno- 
bled by adoption into the Livian and the Julian fami- 
lies. She was first married to Tiberius Nero (c), and 
by him was the mother of two sons. Her husband, 
when the city of Perusia was obliged to surrender 
to the arms of Augustus, made his escape, and 
wandered from place to place, till the peace between 
Sextus Pompeius and the triumvirate restored him 
to his country. Enamoured of the graceiul form 
and beauty of Livia, Augustus obliged her husband 
to resign her to his embraces. Whether she had 
consented to the change, is uncertain; but the pas- 
sion of the emperor was so ardent, that, without 
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BOOK waiting till she was delivered of the fruit of her 
-;pjj^womb, he conveyed her, pregnant as she was, to 
^782, his own house. By this second marriage she had no 
»• issue; but Agrippina and Germanicus (rf) being 
joined in wedlock, Livia became allied to the house 
of Caesar, and the issue of that match were the 
common great grand«children of Augustus and her- 
self. Her domestic conduct was formed on the mo- 
del of primitive manners; but by a graceful ease, un- 
known to her sex in the time of the republic, she 
had the address to soften the rigour^ of ancient vir- 
tue. A wife of amiable manners, yet a proud and 
imperious mother, she united in herself the opposite 
qualities that suited the specious arts of Augustus, 
and the dark dissimulation of her son. The ritesL of 
s^ultur^ (e) wti^ performed without pomp ^or mag«> 
nificence. Her will, remained for a long time unexe- 
cuted. The funeral oration was. delivered from the 
rostrum by her gi<eait' grandson Caius^ Csesar^ after- 
ward^ Calig!ula, the emperor. 

II. Tiberius did not attend to pay the last mdan^ 
choly duties to his mother. He continued to riot in 
voluptuous pleasures, but the weight <^ bu^fiess 
was his apology to the senate. Public honours were, 
with great profusion, decreed to her memwy: Ti- 
berius, . uiuler the noask of moderation, retrenched 
the greatest part (a), expressly forbidding the fdrms 
of religious worships On that point he knew the 
sentiments of his mother; it was her desire not to 
be deified. In the same letter that conveyed his di- 
rections to the senate, he passed a censure on the 
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levity of female friendship; by that remark obliquely book 
glancing at Fusius the consul, who owed his eleva- . „ ■- 
tKMi to the partiality of Livia. The fact was, Fusius ^s^ 
had brilliant talents. He possessed, in an eminent s». 
degree, the art of recommending himself to the 
softer sex. His conversation sparkled with wit. In 
his lively sallies, he did not spare even Tiberius 
himself, foi^etting that the raillery which plays with 
the foibles of the great, is long remembered, and 
seldom forgiven* 

III. From this time may be dated the aera of a 
furious, headlong, and despotic government* The . 
rage of Tiberius knew no bounds. While his 
mother lived, his passions were rebuked, and in 
some degree controlled. He had been from his ixh- 
&ncy in the habit of submitting to her judgment 
and to counfemct her authority was more than Se- 
janus dared to undertake. By the death of Livia all 
restraint was thrown o£ The prince and his minis- 
ter broke out with unbridled fury. A letter was 
dispatched to the senate, in bitter terms arraigning 
the conduct of Agrippina and her son Nero. The 
charge was generally supposed to have been framed, 
and even forwarded to Rome, during the life of 
Livia, but, by her influence, for that time suppres- 
sed. The violence of the proceeding, so soon after 
her death, g^ve rise to the opinion entertained by 
the populace. The letter was conceived in a style of 
exquisite malice, containing, however, against the 
grandson no imputation of treason, no plot to levy 
war against the state. The crimes objected to him 

Vol. n. O 
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BOOK were unlawful pleasures, and a life of riot and de- 
^ ^' bauchery. Agrippina's character was proof against 
TBi the shafts of malice. Her haughty carnage and wu 
ccmquerable pride were the only aUegations that 
could be urged against her. The fethers sat in pro- 
found silence, covered with astoniidhment. Atlengdi 
that class of men, who by fair and hcnourahle means 
had nothing to hope, seized the opportnnity to con- 
vert to their own private advantage the troid>les and 
misfortunes of their country. A motion was made 
that the oontents of the letter should be taken into 
considenition. Cotta Messalinus (a), the most for- 
ward of the party, a man ever ready to join in any 
profligate vote, seconded the motion; but the lead- 
ing members of the senate, particularly the magis*- 
trates, remained in a state of doubt and perplexity. 
They saw no ground for procee<ting in a business 
of so high a nature^ communicated indeed with 
acrimony, but wanting preci^on, and ending dt>- 
rupdy, without any clear or definite purpose. 

IV. lunius Rusticus, who had been app(»ntcd 
by the emperor to register (a) the acts of the fiuthers, 
was, at that time, present in the assembly. From 
die nature of his.emplojrment he was supposed to 
be in the secrets of his master. He rose on a sudden, 
under the impulse of some emotion unfelt before: 
magnanimity it was not, since he had never, upon 
any occasion, discovered one generous sentiment: 
perhaps he was deceived by his own pcditical specu- 
lations, in the hurry of a confused and tumultuous 
judgment anticipating foture mischief, but not at- 
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tendmg to the combination of circumstaiKCS, that book 
formed the present crisis. Whatever might be his ^ ^ ^ 
motive, this man joined th^ moderate party, and ^^^ 
advised the consul to adjourn the debate. He ob- ^* 
served, that, in a&irs of the greatest moment, the 
slightest cause often produces events altogether 
new. and unexpected. Grant an interval of time, 
and the passions of a superannuated emperor may 
relent. The pc^ulace, in the mean time, bearing 
aloft the images of Nero and Agrippina, surrounded 
the senate-house. They offered up their prayers for 
the safety of the emperor, and with one voice pro- 
nounced the letter a wicked forgtry, &bricated 
without the knowledge of Tiberius; a black contri- 
vance to ruin the imperial family. The senate came 
to no resolution. 

When the assembly was adjourned, a number of 
fictitious speeches, purporting to have been deliver- 
ed by consular senators, in a strain of bitter invec- 
tive i^;ainst Sejanus, were immediately writijten, and 
dispersed among tlie people. In those productions, 
the several authors, unknown and safe in their ob- 
scurity, gave free scope to their talents, and poured 
forth their virulence with unbounded freedom. The 
artifice served to exasperate the minister. He charged 
the &thers with disaffection; ^^ they paid no attention 
*'to the remonstrances of the prince: the people 
"were ripe for tumult and insurrections. A new 
" council of state was set up, and the decrees of that 
" mock assembly were published with an air of au- 
"thority. What now remains for the discontented 
'^ but to unsheath the sword, and choose for their 
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jsi « banners of sedition and revolt?" 



A. D. 

89. 



V. Tiberius was fired with indignation. He re- 
newed his complaints against Agrippina and her son, 
and, in a proclamation, reprimanded the licentious 
spirit of the populace. He complained to the &thers 
in terms of keen reproach, that the authority of the 
prince was eluded, and, by the artifice of a single 
senator, despised and set at nought. He desired that 
the whole business, unprejudiced by their proceed- 
ings, should be reserved for his own decision. The 
fethers, without further debate, sent dispatches to 
the emperor, assuring him, that, though they had 
not pronounced final judgment; having no commis- 
sion for that purpose, they were, notwithstanding, 
ready to prove their zeal, and would have inflicted 
a capital punishment, if the prince himself had not 
abridged their authority. 



BOOK 

V. 



SUPPLEMENT (a). 

1. 1 HE fathers, at all limes pliant and obsequious, 
were, in this juncture, more ^villing than ever to- 
debase themselves by every act of mean servility. Vsi 
Sejanus knew the inmost secrets of the prince, and S9. ' 
the deep resentments that lay concealed, and nou- 
rished venom in his heart. Sure of a complying se- 
nate, he grew more aspiring, yet not bdd enough 
to strike the decisive blow. His strength had hither- 
to lain in fraud and covert stratagem, and, having 
made an experiment of his talents, he resolved to 
proceed by the same insidious arts. Agrippina con- 
tmued, with unabating spirit, to counteract his de- 
signs; and her two sons, Nero and Drusus, stood 
&ir in the line of succession to the imperial dignity. 
The ambition of the minister required that all three 
should be removed. He began with Nero and Agrip- 
pina, well assured, that, after their destruction, the 
impetuous temper of Drusus would lay him open 
to the assaults of his enemies. 

2. Rome, in the mean time, knew no pause from 
the rage of prosecutions. During the life of Livia, 
Tiberius felt some restraint; but, that check re- 
moved, he now broke out with redoubled fury. 
The most intimate friends of his mother (a), parti- 
cularly those to whom she had recommended the 
care of her funeral, were devoted to destruction. In 
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A. ^ c. and condemned to the hard labour of drawing water 
A. D. (^b) in a crane. By the disgrace of an infamous pun- 
ishment, the tyrant meant to spread a general terix>r. 
The cruelty of Sejanus kept pace with the esctermi- 
nating fury of his master. His pride was wounded 
by the fieedom with which the public spoke of his 
ambitious views. A band of informers was let loose, 
and by that hireling crew a civil war was waged 
against the first men in Rome* Spies were stationed 
ki eveiy quarter; the mirth of the gay, the sorrows 
of the wretched, the joke, of innocent simplicity (c), 
and the wild rambling talk of men in liquor, served 
to swell the list of constructive crimes. Nothing 
was safe; no place secure; informers spread terror 
and desolation through the ci^, and all ranks were 
swept away in one common ruin. 

3. While by these acts of oppression Rome was 
made a scene of ruin and dismay, every other part 
of the empire enjoyed the most {a) perfect tranquil- 
lity. It was the wish of Tiberius to have no war 
upon his hands, and with that view, it was his poli- 
cy to let the provinces feel the mildness of his go- 
vernment. He rewarded merit, but with a ^paring 
hand; to guilt he shewed himself inexorable; die de- 
linquent in a post of trust was sure to be punished 
widi unremitting severity. He dreaded superior 
merit; and though at Rome virtue was a crime, in 
the provinces he forgave it To his choice of gene- 
ral officers and foreign magistrates, no objection 
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ccNild be made; diey were men of integrity, thoogfa book 
seldom of distinguished talents. The jealousy of ^itiuM't 
his nature would not allow him to employ the most ^^Yi^ 
emihent characters: and from mediocrity^ though A^ 
he could not «hc^ for glory ^ he expected to. derive 
the undisturbed tranquility of his reign. 

4. Marcos Vinicius and Lucius Cassius Lat^ ^V^^ 
nus were the next consuls {a). By die management -^^^ 
of Tiberius^ things were now brought to the crisis, 
which in his hearthe had long desired. TheMicrs 
had av6wed their intention to pass a decree against 
Nero and Agrippina; but the clemency of the 
prince was siipposedto hcdd that assembly fai sus- 
pense. Tiberius, however, no longer hesitated^ Se^ 
janus represented to him the ddnger of imesolutioa 
or delay. The time, he said, called for sudden ex- 
ertion. <* The guilty had thrown off the mask, and 
'^from seditious discourses, proceeded to acts of 
'^open rebellion. The very senate began to waver; 
^* ]»ivate views seduced them from their du^; the 
^' integrity of diat body was no longer certain. The 
** soldiers threatened a revolt, and Nero was already 
^* considered as the head of the empire. Tiberius, 
*< indeed, reigned amidst the rocks of Caprese; but 
*^ Agrippina and her son gave the law at Ropie,'^ 
Inflamed by this reasoning, Tiberius sent a letter to 
the fathers, m substance declaring ** that his mind 
'*wason the rack, and various apprehensions, like 
^* an inward fire (&), consumed his peace. He knew 
'^ by certain intelhgence, that Nero and Agrippina 
^* had formed a dangerous league; and the storm, if 
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sapptoi:*»!. ^< their heads.'' 
A. u. c. 

783. 

A. D. S. The senate met in consternation* After a short 



30. 



debate, Agrq^ina and her son Nero were declared 
public enemies. This vote no sooner reached the 
ear of Tiberius, than he sent orders to a party of the 
praetorian guards to take them both into custody. 
The unhappy prisoners were loaded with fetters, 
and conveyed fix>m place to place {a) in a close, lit- 
ter^ which not a ray of light could penetrate. In this 
manner they proceeded towards the coast of Campa- 
nia. A band, of soldiers guarded them in their pro- 
gress through the country. The crowd was every 
where kept at a distance, and the eye of compassicxi. 
no ^ where su&red to behold their, miseiy. Agrip- 
pina was detained, for some time, in a castle near 
Hercuhmeum (6), on the mai^in of the sea; while 
Tiberius from his island beheld, with malignant 
joy, the place where his state-prisoner pined in 
bitterness of heart. But even that distressful situa- 
tion could not subdue the spirit of Agrippina. She 
did not forget that she was the grand-daughter of 
Augustus, and the widow of Germanicus. Burning 
with resentment, and by every insult fired with in- 
dignation, she launched out with vehemence against 
the sav£^ cruelty of the emperor. The centurion, 
who guarded her person, had his private orders; 
and the ferocity of his natufe made him ready to 
obey. With brutal violence he raised his hand, and 
at a blow struck (c) out one of her eyes. She wished 
for the hand of death to deliver her from the rage of 
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ber enemies^ She readved to die by abstinence; but book 
e^ea that kst resource of the wmtched was denied ««ppte^*»*» 
to her. Her mouth (rf) was opened against her will» ^j^^' 
and victu^ were fofx:ed down her throaty in order a^. 
to protract a life of mise^'. Such \vas the deep and 
studied malice o( Tiberius: he destroyed numbei^ 
in fab fury, and at times, with deliberate maliocy 
reftised to let others die in peace (e)* He kept them 
imprisoned in life, and made even his mercy the 
severest vengeance. To see those whom he hated in 
his heart, stretched oa the torture of the mind, in- 
voking deadit, yet forced to linger in slow-consum- 
ing pain, was the delight of that implacable, that 
obdurate mind. With that envenomed .ma^;ni^ he 
chose to eictend the life of Agr^>pina. Sikc was re- 
moved, under the care of a centurion, to the isle of 
Paiidataria, where Julia, her unfcKtunate mother^ 
dosed her life in the last stage of i^etchedness. By 
confining the daughter in the same pkce, he hoped, 
by a subtle strdce of malice, to load her with the 
imputation of similar vices, and thereby blacken a 
character which he saw was purity itself* Agrippina 
perceived the drift of his inhuman policy, and^ no 
doubt, felt it with anguish of heart How she en- 
dured the barbarity of her enemies for three years 
afterwards, we have now no means of knowing. Her 
death will be mentioned in due time and place {/). 
Nero was banished to the Isle of {g) Pontia, not 
&r from Pandataria. About a year afterwards, the 
news of his death arrived at Rome, and spread a 
genend face of mourning throughout the city. The 
purrent report was, that a centurion^ sent by Tibe- 

Voi. IL P 
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the senate to see immediate execution performed. 
A. u. c. This man displayed to view his instruments of deadi, 
A. 6. and the young prince, terrified at the sight, put an 
end to his life. It is said, that, of the three sons of 
Germanicus, he was the only one, who by his 
graceful figure, and the elegance of his manners^ 
recalled to the memory of men an image of his 
fether. 



6. Dnisus and Caius (sumamcd Caligula), as 
soon as their brother Nero was banished, were con- 
sidered by Sejanus as the two remaining props of 
the empire. Drusus stood nearest to the succession, 
and for that reason was the most obnoxious. Sedu- 
ced by the arts of Sejanus, and further incited by 
his own inordinate ambition, that unhappy prince 
had joined in the conspiracy against his brother 
Nero; but what he thought would contribute to his 
elevation, became the fatal cause of his ruin. He 
had been at an early period of his life contracted 
to Otho's (a) daughter, who was then of tender 
years: but, without regarding that engagement, he 
married iEmilia Lepida (6), a woman of illustrious 
birth, but fatally bent on mischief, and, by her per- 
nicious talents, able to execute the worst desig^. 
Sejanus saw 'the use to be made of such a character. 
He had chosen Livia for his instrument to cut off 
Drusus, the son of Tiberius; and he now resolved, 
by the same execrable means, to destroy the son of 
Germanicus. With this design, the grand corruptor 
in a short time gained the affections of the wife. In 
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V. 

into her heart his own pernicious venom, and ren- 



dered her the implacable enemy of her husband. He a. a c. 
promised to join her in the nuptial union, and Mrith a. d, 
ideas of future grandeur so dazzled her imagination, 
that she undertook the detestable task of carry ii^ to 
the ear of the emperor an accusation against her 
husband, who was then attending the court* in the 
IsleofCapreae. 

Instructed by her seducer, and ui^ed on by the 
ardour of her own libidinous passions, she alarmed 
Tiberius every day with some new aUegation; she 
renewed, with studied artifice, all that had been im- 
puted to Nero and Agrippina, and in their guilt, Mrith 
a&cted reluctance, involved Drusus as an accom- 
plice. She pretended, at die same time, to plead in 
his behalf. His crimes, she hoped, would admit of 
some extenuation: but her apology served only to 
envenom the charge. The emperor consulted with 
his minister. That artful politician espoused the 
cause of the young prince; he affected to disbelieve 
all that was alleged: but the proofs in time were 
too strong to be resisted; he yielded to the force of 
truth, still attempting to palliate, but by feeble ex- 
cuses making the whole appear still more atrocious. 

7. Drusus, unheard and undefended, received or- 
ders to depart forthwith from the Isle of Capre». 
He arrived at Rome, but not to live there in a state 
of security. He was pursued by the machinations of 
Sejanus. That artful and intriguing minister pre- 
vailed on Cassius Long^us(a)^ die consul^ to arraign 
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fore the assembly of the fitthera. Though high in 
^V^^' ^^^9 ^^ ^^^ ^^^ t^^^^ enough to forget his ofwn 
^io^' <^Ugnity, and become the infamous tool of a vile and 
designing favourite. He stated to the senate, ^^tfaat 
^^ the young prince, exasperated by his late disgrace, 
*^was pursuing violent measures; and, in cider to 
** cause a sudden revohition, was eveiy day cndea^ 
'^ vouring by intrigue, by cabal, and popidar afts, 
** to increase the number of his partizans*'^ These 
allegations were, in fkct, suborned by Sejanus: but 
the fathers were persuaded that the whde business 
> originated with the emperor. A vote was acc or d hig t y 
passed, declaring Dnisus an enemy to the state. 
This proceeding was na sooner reported to Tttieri* 
us, than he stood astonished at the measuve, but 1h$ 
animosity to the house of Germanicus was not to be 
appestted. He gave orders, by letter to the senate, 
that his grandson should be confined a close pri- 
s<Mier in the lower part {b) of the palace, widi a con- 
stant guard over Mm, to watch his motions, to note 
his words, and keep a register of every circumstance, 
to be in time transmitted to Capreae, for his private 
inspection. In that wretched condition, Drusus was 
left to pine in misery, tiU, about three yevs afeer- 
wards, as will be mentioned in its place (er), he closed 
Us disnud tragedy* 

8. Tiberius saw, with inward satis&ction, the 
family of Germanicus well nigh extinguished. The 
measures by which their ruin had be^a accomplish- 
ed, gratified the malice of his heart: but what mo- 
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tire induced Sejanus to be aoacdve in the business, book 
was a proUem, which all his penetration was not^v"—^ 
able to sobe. Did the minigter mean to gratify the ^-^ ^* 
wishes of his sovereign? or was his own private ^^ 
ambition at the bottom? Tiberius was thrown into 
a state of perplexity. His jealousy took the alarm. 
From that moment he resolved to keqp a watchful 
eye (a) on the conduct of the minister. His keen 
discernment and systematic dissimulation were, per- 
haps, never so mnarkable in any period of his life. 
He began to nourish suspicions and, in a mind like 
lus, suqucion was sure never to work in vain. In 
the memoirs (&) of his own life, which were found 
after his death, it appears that the first cause, that 
brought on the ruin of the favourite, was his eager- 
ness to destroy the sons of Germanicus. 

9. Meanwhile, Sejanus grew intoxicated with his 
good fortune: he saw the imperial dignity tottering 
on the head of an aged prince, and not likely to be 
better supported by Caligula, a young man as yet 
unequal to the cares of empire. He thought himself 
neu- the summit of his ambition: but to ensure 
success, he resolved to plan his measures with care 
and circumspection. He addressed the prince in the 
style of a man, who had no private views, no mo- 
tive but the interest of his sovereign. Tiberius 
knew that his professions were false and hollow. He 
resolved, however, to retaliate with the same insi- 
dious arts. He called Sejanus his best friend: the 
laitliiul minister, by whose vigilance the public 
peace was secured, and the glory of the empire (a) 
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soiipie^ciit. bestowing on him the warmest commendations» he 
A. u. c. added that the man, who rendered such eminent 

'^sJl' ^^'^^^^^ ^^ ^ State, ought to be, at least, the second 
in rank and dignity. 

10. The minister, in consequence of this exagge- 
rated praise, became the idol of the people. The 
fathers passed several votes in his favour, and sent 
their deputies to the Isle of Capre», with addresses 
of congratulation (a). In the forum, in the tenq>les, 
and in private houses, statues were erected to Se- 
janus. His birth-day was celebrated with reli^ous 
ceremonies. The altars smoked with incense, and 
the city resounded with his praise. Men swore by 
the fortune of Tiberius and his faithful friend. Se- 

anus shared in all public honours with the emperor. 
Applauded by the senate, and adored by the mul- 
titude, he was now scarce inferior to his master. 

11. It was in this juncture that Velleius Patercu- 
lus {a) published his Epitome of Roman Affairs, 
from the foundation of the city down to his own 
times. The work is dedicated to Vinicius, one of 
the consuls for the year. It is to be regretted that a 
writer of so fine a genius was thrown on that evil 
period, in which the Romans, formerly fierce with 
all the pride, and, perhaps, the excess of liberty, 
were fallen into the opposite extreme of abject slav- 
ery. The spirit of adulation debased the human 
character. Thb elegant author caught the infecticHi 
of the times. He saw the senators, men. of consular 
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rank, the most illustrious of the Roman knights, b«)K 
and, in short, a whole people, prostrate at the feet 8«w>^«"«- 
of Tiberius and his favourite. He was carried away ^j^^^' 
by the current, and hence we find him representing ^'^* 
the Roman glory, that work of ages, and that toil 
of patriots, warriors, and legislators, resting at 
length upon an emperor, who lived in voluntary 
exile, and a minister, who had all the vices, without 
the talents, of his master. I'he panegyric bestowed 
upon two sUch characters has survived the wreck 
of time; but it has survived, to be the disgrace of 
the author; a monument of venal praise and servile 
flattery. The beauty of the compositicni, and the 
graceis of the style, are the work of a rhetorician, in 
whose hands history forgot her genuine character, 
and truth has been degraded. Paterculus stands at 
the head of those, who have been willing to list in 
the service of corruption; and, though the taste of 
the writer will not easily find a rival, the abject 
spirit of the man will be sure of having, in every 
age and country, a herd of imitators, as long as the 
leaders of party and faction shall wish to see their 
ambition disguised, and their vices decorated with 
the colours and the garb of virtue. 

12. That Paterculus threw a temporary lustre 
xound the name of his patron, there can be no room 
to doubt, since the varnish so well laid on, almost 
deceives us at the present hour. But Sejanus found 
a more powerful support in his two friends (a), Asi- 
nius Gallus and Lentulus Gstulicus. The former, 
being, as has been mentioned, on bad terms ^ith 
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of Sejanus. He became the zeakms partizan of the 



^7^^ mimster, and drew to his interest the leading mem- 
\^ hen of the senate. G»tulicus was» at this time, ap- 
pointed to the command of the legions in the Upper 
Germany. He owed this promotion to the ii^uence 
€^ SejanuSy to whose son he had offered his daughter 
in marriage. This he knew would cement a doser 
union between him and his patron; and the patron, 
in the mean time^ was not blind to the advanti^es 
which he himself might derive from that alliance. 
Lucius Apronius, the uncle oS Gaetulicus, was at 
tl|e head of the army on the Lower Rhine; and, by 
forming a connection with that family, Sejanus saw 
that, in fact, he should have e^t legions at his 
beck. This was a prospect that flattered bb hopes, 
and gave new ardour to that spirit of enterprise, 
which now began to hurry him on to the ccmsum* 
raation of his wishes. Honours^ dignities, bU em- 
ployments and places of trust, were granted at lus 
will and pleasure, and to none but men ready to co* 
operate in his worst designs. The minister, thus 
suppcM-ted, stood but one remove from the sovereign 
power; but his elevation placed him on the edge of 
a precipice, from which his fall would inevitably 
be sudden and terrible. 

13. Tiberius, in the mean lime, was ever on the 
watch. He observed all that passed with acute, but 
silent attention. Bending under the weight of years, 
and still a slave to liis lewd desires, he was anxious 
to preserve his power to the last. With this view be 
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eontiQaed to act with hb usual policy; in appear- book 
ance resigned to indoleiice, yet making use of his 
vices to shajde his secret purposes. His whole atten- 
tion was fixed on the conduct of iSejanus. The alii- ^^P* 
ance projected betwemi the minister and Gietolicus 
(dr), who tfllled a post of such importance, akurmed 
his fears. The active zeal of Asinius GaUus w» 
another cause of suspicion. He reserved to remove 
a man of so mndk weight, and, having formed that 
deep design, he soon seized his opportuuty to cany 
it into .execution* 

14. Asinius GaUus, still per^sting to exert him- 
self in the interest of Sejonus, made a florid ^ech 
in the senate, concludit^ with a striz^ of new ho- 
noitfs to be decreed to the favourite. The motion 
succeeded to his vrishes. He {a) was deputed by 
the &thers to know die emperor's pleasure. During 
bb stay at the Isle of Capreae, Tiberius sent a letter 
to the senate, representing him as a disturber of the 
public peace, and in direct terms requiring that he 
should be forthwith secured in the house of one of 
die consuls. The fathers knew that delay on their 
pait would be considered as a crime. Having of- 
fended in the case of Agrippina, and not daring to 
provoke resentment a second time, diey obeyed 
without hesitation. A praetor was dispatched to the 
Isle of 'CafKceae, to take charge of the prisoner. Asi- 
nkis, in die mean time, was ignorant of M that 
passed at Rome. He was well received by the em- 
peror, a constant guest at his table, and a sharer in 
dil his pleasures. In the gaiety of a social hour be 
Vol. IL Q 
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Dt^him by the senate* The first emotions of surprise 



^'788 ^' overpowered his reasoa In tjacder to secure, by a 
^'so' voluntary death, his fortune for his children, he en- 
deavoured to lay violent hands on himself. Tiberius 
dissuaded him from his purpose, giving him at the 
same time stroi^ assurances that he might safely 
rely on the protection of the prince and the favour 
of Sejanus. Asinius yielded to that advice. He was 
conveyed to Rome under a guard, and there, with- 
out being heard in his defence, thrown into close 
confinement, shut up from the sight of his friends, 
and debarred from all food, except what was neces- 
sary to prolong his life. His friend Syriacus {b)j a 
man distinguished by his talents and his eloquence, 
met with a gender punishment. His intimacy with 
Asinius was his only crime, and for that he was put 
to instant death; happy to escape from the power of 
a tyrant, who, by a refinement in cruelty, made life 
itself the worst torture he could inflict. 

15. Sejanus was now persuaded that the sove- 
reign power was within his grasp. Dazzled by that 
glittering scene, he did not perceive that the ruin of 
Asinius was a blow aimed at hiniself. Tiberius still 
continued to watch the motions of the minister, 
weighing eveiy circumstance, and brooding in si- 
lence over his own designs. He conversed in private 
with Sejanus; he perused his countenance; he ex- 
plored his secret thoughts, and from what he saw 
and heard drew his own conclusions. A penetrating 
observer of mankind, he knew that prosperity is the 
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surest discoverer of the human heart. He resolved, book* 
therefore, to ply Sejanus with marks of the warmest s 
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affectiofi; he lavished his favours on him with un- ^-^ ^ 
bounded generosity; he praised his unremitting a^- 
labours in the service of his prince; and, to put him 
off his g^ard, determined to overwhelm him with a 
load of grandeur. The marriage with Livia (a), the 
widow of his son Drusus, which he had formerly 
rejected, he knew would intoxicate the vanity of 
the ambitious minister. With that view he gave his 
consent to the match, resolved by acts of kindness 
to prove the secrets of the heart. Tiberius did not 
stop here. He was aware that Sejanus, while he re- 
mained at Capreas, would act with circumspection; 
but, if removed to a distance, would most probably 
drop the mask. In a solitary island the favourite had 
every thing in his power; the praetorian guards, sta- 
tioned on the spot, were under his command, and 
all dispatches to the prince passed through their 
hands. Sejanus was, by consequence, master, of 
every thing. He could suppress or deliver what he 
thought proper. The court was filled with his crea- 
tures, all of them spies upon the actions of the 
prince, and all devoted to the minister. 

16. Tiberius felt these disadvantages, and accord- 
ingly devised an artful plan to free himself from the 
embarrassment. Under colour of doing honour to 
his friend, but, in truth, to remove him from his 
presence, he proposed to make him joint consul 
with himself. The functions of that high office, he 
well knew, would require the constant residence of 
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>L emperor from his solitary rock, as from a watdi 



^Tss^' tower, might supemtend aD hb measures. Theie 
A^. ^as besides another adrantage, of the first come* 
qtienoe to Tiberius. While the consul passed his 
whole time at Rome, the praetorian guards would 
he wesLned from their former master, and, if neces- 
sary. Macro might be di^atched to undertake the 
commaxid, under a plausible prcmiise to, rcs^, 
whenever the minister should be at kisure fimn the 
duties of his magistracy, to lesnme his station. 
Macro approved of this new arrangement. With the 
true spirit of a, court sycophant, wishiag for an op^ 
portunity to creep into favour^ he professed honself 
devoted to the service of his prince, while, in fact, 
he was determined, by every sinister art, to sup- 
plant a proud and domineering &vouriite. 

17. Sejanus, amidst all the dignities so Hberally 
heaped upon him, little suspected an underplot to 
work his ruin. He continued^ with every mark of a 
fawning spirit, to ingratiate himself with the empe- 
' cor; he was the sole fountain of court favour; he 
looked down with contempt upon the young Cali- 
gula; and of the twin-bom sons of Drusus, the one, 
M^ho still survived, was too young to alarm his 
jealousy. He receii^ed the homage of his creatures; 
he distributed presents with magnificence, and still 
took care to keep the prince immersed in luxury. 
Tiberius saw, with inward pleasure, the towering 
spirit of the consul elect. Increasing honours, he 
had no doubt, would unprovide his mindy and in a 
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Aort time, produce tbc genuine feafkures of his cha- book 
raeter* s«»tei«. 



18. We enter now upon the fifth consulship of ^J^^- 
Tiberius, with Sejanus for his colleague. While a. d. 
the emperor remained in his solitary island (a), 
Sejanus made his entry kito Rome, with the pomp 
of a sovereign prince taking possession of his do- 
minions. The streets resounded with peals of joy. 
The senators, the Roman knights, all ranks of men 
pressed round d^ new consul with their congratu- 
lations. His house was crowded, his gates were be- 
sieged, and all were eager to pay their court. They 
knew the jealousy of a man raised to a sudden ele- 
vation; they dreaded the danger of neglect or inat- 
tention^ and all were willing to crawl in seriitude. 
The prevailing opinion was, that Tiberius, worn out 
with age, and no longer equal to a weight of cares, 
would, for the remainder of his days, resign himself 
to his usual jrieasures, content with the shadow of 
imperial grandeur, while the administration went on 
in his name, though conducted by his favourite. 
Tiberius seemed no more than the lord of an 
idand, while Sejanus was considered as the vicege- 
rent of the emperor, the actual governor of the Ro- 
man world. In this persuasion all bowed down 
befooe him; they approached his presence with a 
degree of respect little short of adoration; his sta- 
tues were set up in every quarter; curule chairs 
were decorated with gold; victims were slain, and, 
in the honours offered to the minister, the prince 
was only mentioned for the sake of form, in con- 
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BOOK formity to established usage. Religious worship 

s«pi>fc>^cnt. was not yet offered to the ambitious magistrate; but 

"^784 ^* ^^ men, who blushed to go to that extreme, feU 

^3/^* prostrate before his statues, and there poured forth 
their impious vows, 

19. Tiberius had regular intelligence of all that 
jiassed; but the time was not arrived, when the 
secrets of that dark designing mind were to transpire. 
He lay in wait for further particulars. In the mean 
time, he addressed himself to Lucius Piso (a), a 
man descended from a father of censorian rank, who 
possessed tlie happy art of knowing how to avoid 
the extremes of liberty and mean submission. Acting 
always with temper and with wisdom, he had re- 
commended himself to the esteem and favour of 
Tiberius. He could mix in scenes of luxury, and 
yet retain his virtue. Being prasfect of Rome, he 
was, by consequence, a confidential minister, en- 
trusted with all the secrets of the court. Tiberius 
requested him, as a proof of his fidelity, to take care- 
ful notice of all that passed in the city, and to trans- 
mit to Capreee an exact account of the proceedings 
in the senate, the language of the Roman knights, 
the discontents and clamours of the populace, and, 
above all, the cabals, intrigues, and every action of 
the consul. Wishing still to deceive by fair appear- 
ances, he took care, in his letters to the senate, to 
make honourable mention of Sejanus, styling him, 
on all occasions, the prop and guardian of the empire, 
his associate in the administration; his dear, his well- 
beloved Sejanus. 
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20. Encouraged by these marks of favour, the book 
new consul, to make his authority felt, resolved s 



to let fall the weight of his power on all, who sc<mti- ^-^ c. 
ed to bend before him with abject humility. He ^^j^- 
began with Gemiinius Rufus (a) on a charge of 
violated majesty. Rufus appeared before the senate. 
His defence was short, but delivered with magnani- 
mity. " The man/' he said, " who stands accused of 
" being an enemy to the prince, has by his will made 
" that very prince equal heir with his own children." 
Having uttered these words, he laid the will on the 
table, and withdrew to his own house. A quaestor 
followed to acquaint him with the sentence of the 
fethers. Rufus no sooner saw the messenger, than 
he drew his sword, and, plunging it in his breast, 
" Behold," he said, " how a man of honour can die: 
^* go, and report what you have seen to the senate." 
He spoke, and breathed his last. Prisca his wife 
was involved in the prosecution. She appeared be- 
fore the fathers, determined to emulate the exam- 
ple of her husband. They began to interrogate her: 
in that instant she drew a dagger, which she had 
concealed under her robe, and giving herself a 
mortal stab, expired on the spot. 

21. While Sejanus, to gratify his vengeance, 
laid waste the city of Rome, Tiberius looked on 
with calm indifierence. The destruction of men ob- 
noxious for their virtue, gratified his natural cruel- 
ty; and the public detestation, he was sure, would 
in the end fall on the minister. The senate, in the 
mean time, went on in a style of abject submission. 



BOOK Flattery was well nigh «xfaausled; but the members 

afpie^ieBt. of that asa^nUy were determined to rack their in- 

'^'tu,^ vention for new proofs of sordid meaniiess. They 

A. o. lamented that the dignity of the consulship was les- 
sened by the ^rtness of its duration, and therefore 
voted that Tiberius and his colleague should gqii« 
tinue (a) m office for the space of five years. Seja- 
nus was now at the pinnacle of his wishes. He saw 
the emperor near the verge of life, and, sure of en- 
joying the consular authority after the death tif his 
master, he made no doubt of sucGeeduig to the sove- 
Tcign power. 

SSt. In due time the dectee for extending the coa- 
sulship to a loi^;er term was commusucated to Ti- 
berius. Nothing cotiJd be more opposite to his in- 
tention. He was wflling to let Sejamts, by Us acts 
of cruelty, provoke the ill will of the people; but to 
prolong Us power was m> part of his plan. He ex- 
pressed his diaUce of Ae measure, but in terms of 
gade reproof, determined neither to discover his 
hidden purposes, nor to irritate the pride of his col- 
league by an abrupt refusal. He observed to the 
senate, ^^ that their late decree was an infrii^ement 
^* of the constitution. It had been the wisdom of the 
^^ fethers to declare, that the consulship should not, 
^' of necessity, kst an entiie year. By makii^ it a 
** quinquennial office, they would withhold from men 
^* of eminence the reward due to their public aer- 
^* vices, and the provinces would bedieprivcdof able 
^^ governors. It was for the wisdom of the aaiaite to 
^^ consider, not what would do honour to the prince 
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^* and his dearly beloved cdleaf^e^ but what would book 
'*be most cofaducive to the happiness and goodann^M^ 
" order of the empire. That, and that only, was the ^vSi.^ 
" object which he and Sejanus had nearest their ^ ^* 
*^ hearts; and, in comparison with that great object, 
" they disregarded public honours.'' He dispatched 
at the same time, a private letter to Sejanus, advising 
him to abdicate his office; and, to induce him to it 
by his own example, he sent a letter of resignation* 
Sejanus felt the disappointment Unwilling, however, 
to make known the wound which his pride had suf- 
fered, he complied with the emperor's directions, 
and, about the middle of May, went out of office, 
soon to have a more dreadful &11. 

23. On the seventh of the ides of May, Cornelius 
Syllaand Sexteidius CatuUinus (a) succeeded to the 
consulship. They M'ere appointed for three months. 
Tiberius continued to manage appearances, still 
mysterious, close, and impenetrable. Sejanus, on 
his part, was not free from anxiety. He sawachange 
in the affections of the emperor, and, for that reason, 
wished to revisit Cq>rese. In the sditude of that 
place he had no doubt but he could again wind him- 
self into favour, or, if necessary, he could there, 
with better advantage, pursue the road of his ambi- 
tion. His ostensible reasons for desiring to return 
were, the ill health of Livia, who required a change 
of air; and, after a long separation, his own earnest 
wish to have an interview with hb sovereign. Tii> 
berius was not to be deceived* He returned {or an- 
swer, that he also languished for a sight of his friend; 

Vol.. n. R 
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BOOK but the service of the state required that so able a 
minister should remain at Rome* He intended 



A. u. c. shordy to visit the capital, and should there embrace 
A. 1). Sejanus* In his letters to the senate be had the art 

31. ^ 

to blend hints of dislike with marks of afection; 
and, though still equivocal, he gave some reason 
to think, that he was weaning himself finom his 
favourite. He meii^oned him sli^tly, or luntcd 
some exception^ and occasionally passed him by in 
silenoe* He talked of himself as a superannuated 
prince, worn out with infirmities, and near his cnd« 
In his next letters he was perfectly recovered, and 
on the point of setting out for Rome. The people 
were the dupes of hb fellacy, while he remained 
fixed in his retreat, content to reign in solitaiy 
grandeur» 

24. Tiberius tiiougfat it time to unmask another 
battery against Sejanus. He had invited the young 
Caligula (a) to his court, and, having made him put 
on the manly gown, he desired that the senate would 
invest him with the dignities of augur and pontiff, 
both vacant by the banishment of his brodier Nero. 
Of Claudius {h) (afterward emperor) he took no 
notice. That prince had never been adopted into 
the Caesarian family. He lived at Rome neglected 
and demised by the court of Tiberius. Antonia, his 
mother, used to say, that nature began to mould 
him, but had not finished her work. Perception and 
memory were faculties which he did not want; but 
judgment and elocution were withheld from him. 
In his private studies he made considerable acqui- 
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in literature; but in public he lost his reed- book 
lection, and with it the power of thinking. Whene 



under the operation of fear, he seemed torpid and ^-^^- 
insensible; and sudden fear continued to haunt him a. d. 

81, 

in every stage of life, and even on the throne. No 
wonder that Tiberius held him in no kind of esti- 
mation; but the honours conferred upon Caligula, 
he knew, would prove a mortal stab to the ambition 
of Sejanus. Still, however, to amuse the &vourite 
with delusive hopes, he required a grant fix>m the 
senate of two more pontificates, one for Sejanus, 
and the other for his eklest son. By this ambiguous 
conduct the people <^ Rome were held in suspense. 
Whether they were to expect an account of the 
emperor's death, or iu a short time to see him in the 
city, was a point not to be ascertained. . Meanwhile, 
the senate, ever prone to flattery, passed a vote, in* 
vesting Sejanus with the. title of proconsul, and at 
the same time, declaring his conduct in his ma- 
gistracy a mode far the imitation of all future 
consuls. 

25. Sejanus b^;an to fluctuate between hope and 
fear; but the senate sheMring still the same obsequious 
behaviour, he flattered himself that he should be able 
to reach the summit of hb ambition. Religious wor- 
ship continued to be ofiered to himu It b said, that . 
he assisted in person at the celebration of the rites, 
at once the god and the priest of hb own altar. Ti- 
berius knew the effect of superstition on the public 
mind. To deprive Sejanus of that advantage, he 
wrote to the senate, complaining, that, in direct op- 
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gMH>teiiiem> sense, the worship due to the gods alone (a) was 

^'^^' impiously transferred to niortal man. He ordered 

^^^' ih^t no such hcmours should be paid to lumself, 

and, by consequence, left Sejanus exposed to the 

contempt and derision of the people. 

26. At Rome it was now understood that the em- 
peror was alienated from the man, who had bee» 
raised to such a height of power and grandeur. 
Sejanus began to open his eyes, and to see at length 
a reverse of fortune. He found that he had been'the 
bubble of a politic prince, who had been, during his 
whole life, exercised in the arts of dissimulation, 
and was grown a perfect master in the arts of deceit 
and cruelty. The young Caligula was, in appear- 
ance, high in favour with his grandfather, and the 
hearts of the people were at all times ready to es- 
pouse the family of Germanicus. The disappomted 
minister saw, too late, the want of resolution which 
restrained him, during his consulship, when the 
whole power of the state was in his own hands. In 
the arts of fraud he saw that he was no match for 
a systematic politician, who planned his measures 
in the gloom of solitude, and never let his counsels 
transpire, till in one and the sanie instant they were 
known and felt. Sejanus resolved to retrieve his 
loss, and by one vigorous effort to decide the &te of 
empire. He called together his friends and followers; 
he paid court to such as seemed disafiected; he held 
forth rewards and promises, and, having increased 
the number of his partizans, formed a bold conspi- 
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^^ (^)» resolved by any means to seize the sove- book 
reign power. 



A. u c. 

784. 

27. A powerful league was formed with astonish- ^* '^• 
ii^ rapidity, and great numbers, of all descriptions, 
senators as well as military men, entered into the 
plot. Among these Satrius Secundus was the con- 
fidential friend and prime agent of the minister. 
We have seen this man let loose by Sejanus (a) 
against the life of Cremutius Cordus, and now we 
are to see him, with the arts in which he had been 
trained, employed against his master. Whatever 
was his motive, whether fear, or views of interest 
or ingratitude (for no principle of honour can be 
imputed to him), he resolved to betray the secret 
to Tiberius. For this purpose he addressed himself 
to Antonia, the daughter of Antony the triumvir, 
the widow of Drusus, and the mother of Germani- 
cus. The character of this illustrious woman was 
honoured by the court, and revered by the people. 
She lost her husband in the prime of life, when she 
had still the attractions of youth and beauty; and, 
though Augustus proposed to her several advanta- 
geous matches, she remained faithful to her first 
vows, and declined every overture. Her dignity was 
free from pride; she had virtue without ostentation, 
and an elevjition of mind without the ambition and 
haughty spirit of Agrippina her daughter-in-law. 
She saw her grand-children cut off by the wicked 
arts of Sejanus, and in silent grief lamented the 
downfal of her family. When Nero was banished to 
the isle of Pontia, and Drusus lay confined in a 
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^ipnaiwafc protection, and hoped that her house would provt 

A. u. c. a sanctuary for the last surviving issue of Germani- 

A- »• cus. Her conduct gave no uii]J>rage to Tiberius, 

He respected her character, and, perhaps fw that 

reason, was inclined, at last, to shew 9ome fiivourto 

Caligula. 

Satrius, the conspirator, had no avenues of ap- 
IMx>ach to Tiberius. He therefore made his advance 
to Antonia, concluding, thai, by a stroke of perfidy, 
he might promote his interest in that quarter. His 
design was no sooner conceived than executed. He 
. gained access to Antonia, and made a full discoveiy 
of the whde conspiracy. That prudent womaB 
heard the particulars, and, without delay, sent dis- 
patches to the emperor by one of her slaves, whose 
name was Pallas {b): the same who iafterwards 
igured in a higher character, under the emperor 
Claudius. 

28. Tiberius was astonished, but not dismayed 
The danger pressed; his habitual slowness was out 
of season; the time called for vigour and decisive 
measures. He sent Macro to Rome, with a special 
commission to take upon him the command of the 
prstorian guards. He added full instructions for his 
. conduct on all emei^encies. If he found that Sejanus 
and his party were able to stir up an insurrectioii, 
he desired that Drusus (a) should be led forth from 
his confinement, and presented to the people as their 
leader. The son of Germanicus, he was aware, 
would triumph over an obscure native of Vulsioii* 
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In iht meaii time, Tiberius was determined to be book 
prepared for all possible events. He ordered the fleet, i 



that lay at Mtsenum, to assemble at the Isle of a. u. g. 
Capie», with intent^ if any disaster happened^ to fiail a. d. 
to some distant coast, and put himseif at the head of 
such of the legions as still remained faithful to their 
prince. In order to obtain the quickest intelligence, 
he ordered signals {b) to be disposed along the sea- 
shcxe, on the whole way from Surrentum to Rome. 

29. The consuls at this time were Memmins 
Regukis and Fnlcinius Trio, both appointed to fill 
the office from the middle of August to die end of 
the year. Trio had rendered himself infamous by 
the prosecution of Libo: he was besides known to 
be the tool and creature of Sejanus. R^ultts was of 
a di&rent mould, from his upright conduct deriv- 
ii^ great consequence, and, at that time, much 
esteemed by Tiberius. The praetorian bands, as 
alieady stated, were under the influence of Sejanus. 
With the cohorts, that formed the city guard, the 
case was difierent. Subject to the controul of Piso, 
who was then praefect of Rome, they had no con- 
nection with the minister. Under Piso, Graecinus 
Laco was their commanding officer; a man distin- 
guished by his military talents and his firm integ- 
rity. In this posture of afiairs. Macro (a) arrived 
from Capreas. He entered the city in a private man- 
ner, after the close of day, and went directly to 
Regulus the consul. He communicated the empe« 
ror's orders. Laco was called to the meeting. They 
consulted together, and settled their plan of opera- 
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val of suspense, took his station on the sharp point 



^m,^ of a rock, surveying the deep that rolled beneath, 
A. D. and with an anxious eye gazing at the opposite shore 
Sot the eartiest intelligence* 

SO. llie fatal day arrived, namely, the fifteenth 
before the calends of November. £arly in the 
morning, by order of Regulus, a report was spread, 
that letters were arrived at Rome, in which the em- 
peror signified his intention to associate Sejanus 
with hnnself in the tribunitian power. The senate 
was summoned to meet in the temple of ApoUo, 
near the imperial palace. Sejanus attended without 
delay. A party of the praetorians followed him. 
Macro met him in the vestibule of the temple. He 
approached the minister with all demonstrations of 
profound respect, and taking him aside, ^* Be not 
** surprised," he said, ** that you have no letter from 
^* the prince: it is his pleasure to declare you his 
^^ colleague in the tribunitian power; but he thinks 
'^ that a matter of so much importance should be 
** communicated to the fathers by the voice of the 
^* consuls. I am going to deliver the emperor's 
'^ (Hxlers." Sejanus, elate with joy, and flushed with 
his new dignity, entered the senate-house. Macro 
followed him. As soon as the consuls arrived, he 
delivered the letter from Tiberius, and immediately 
went forth to the praetorian guards.. He informed 
them, that, by order of the prince, a lai^ donative 
was to be distributed among the soldiers. He added, 
that, by a new commission, he himself was ap- 
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pointed thefr eommanding officer, and, if theyfol- book 
lowed him to the camp, they would there receive 
the promised bounty. The lure was not thrown out in a. u.c 
VMn; the pnetorian guards quitted their station. Laco, a. b. 
who stood near at hand, immediately surrounded 
the flenate^house with a body of the city cohorts. 

31. The letter to the consuls was confiised, em* 
banassed, and with studied art drawn into length, 
in cftdtr to keep the minds of the fathers in su&« 
pense, while Macro gained time to execute what 
had been concerted. Regulus read the letter (a); it 
began with general observations, expatiating at large 
on the state of the empire: a short expression glan- 
ced at Sejanus; new matter followed; and dien, 
winding round with art, hints were thrown out 
s^ainst the minister, in a perplexed style, vague, 
and ambiguous. It went on in the same obscure 
manner, intermixing things wholly unconnected, 
but at each return more pointed against Sejanus, 
till at last the language of open invective left no 
room for doubt. The fathers were covered with as- 
tonishment. The change of men's minds, in the 
vicissitudes of human affiurs, was never more re- 
markable. Those, who a litde time before ccmgra- 
tulated Sejanus on his new dignities, began to shun 
him as they would a OMitagion. The conclusion of 
the letter was like a stroke of thunder. The empe« 
ror ordered two senates (&), who had joined in the 
conspiracy, to be put to death, and Sejanus to be 
thrown into prison. He signified, at the same time, 
his intention to return to Rome, and, for that pur- 

Vol. XL 8 
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widi a military guard as far as Capres, in order to 



^ m.^ conduct an infirm old man in safety to die capital. 

A.D. 

31. 

32. Sejanus kept his seat like a man henumbedy 
senseless, stupid with amazement. Hb friends de- 
serted him on every side. He remained in confusion, 
pale and trembling, left in solitude, till the pnetors 
and tribunes of the people gathered round him. Re- 
gulus called to him, *' Rise, Sejanus, and follow me.'' 
The ruined favourite looked like a statue of Des- 
pair. He gazed, but understood nothing; he remain- 
ed torpid, motionless, as if he had lost the faculty 
of hearing. The consul raised his arm, and, in a tone 
of menace, repeated his words no less than three 
times. Sejanus rose in consternation. The door of 
the senate-house was thrown open: Gnecinus Laco 
entered, and secured his prisoner. Regulus did not 
think it prudent to put the question to the assembly; 
but, contenting himself with the voice of a single 
senate»:, ordered Sejanus to be loaded widi irons, 
and in that condition, at the head of a numerous 
body of magistrates, conducted him to prison. 

S3. The down&l of Sejanus filled the city widi 
exultati<m. The populace, who wcn^pped him in 
the hour of prosperity, rejoiced to see the sad catas- 
trophe to which he was now reduced. TheyfbUowed 
in crowds, rending the air with shouts, and pouring 
forth a torrent of abuse and scurrilous language. The 
prisoner endeavoured to hide his face: but the mob 
detightCMd to see remorse and shame,: and guilt and 
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horror, in every feature of that distracted counte- book 
nance* They reviled him for his acts of cruelty; they t 



buried at his wild ambition; they tore down his ^^^ 
images, and dashed his statues (a) to pieces. He a. d. 
was doomed by Tiberius to suffisr deathon that very 
day; but, as he had apowerfui fiu^tion in the senate, 
it was not thought advisable, forthe mere formality 
of a regular condemnation, to hazard a debate. Pri- 
vate enters were given to Macro, to dispatch him 
without dday ; but the consul, seeing the dispositions 
of the people, and the calm neutrality of the pneto- 
rian guards, judged it best to re^assemble the &thers« 
Thqr met in the temple of Concord. With (xie voice 
Sejanus was condemned to die, and the sentence 
was executed without delay. He was stnmgled in 
the prison. His body was dragged to the Gemmise, 
and, after every species of insult from the populace, 
at the end of three days was thrown into the Tiber 
(6). Such was the tragic end of that ambitious &• 
vourite« He fidl a terrible example to all, who, in 
any age or country, may hereaiker endeavour by their 
vices to rise above dieir fellow citizens. 

34. The execration, with which the pqpulace 
treated the rumed minister, was periiaps nothing 
more thn the variable humour of a giddy multitude 
(a). In the zenidi of his power Sejanus met with ob- 
sequious servility from all orders of men; and, had he 
continQedto iourish in proq>eriQr, there is too much 
reason to infer from ibe temper of the tones, diat 
the saiAe debasement of the human character would 
have continued. The senate followed the example 
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«■wtoi»»*' << was declared unlawful to wear moumiiig apparel 
^rii^' ** ^^^ ^^ deceased miniaten his name was Ordered 
A^ D. << to be erased out of the calendar, and all publk 
'^ regbters; the statue of Liberty was to be ended 
^^ in the forum: a day of public rejoicing was ap- 
<< pointed» and the anniversary of hb executioQ was 
^^ to be celebrated with solemn games and puUic 
** spectacles» to be exhibited by the saceidotal col- 
^^ lege and the sodality of Augustan joiests.'' The 
&th^v went still fiuthen that the slate might neyer 
again be deemed a prey for the enterprising g^us 
of every worthless upstart» it was declared» *^ thatfor 
*^ the future» no Roman citiaen» should be invested 
<^ with extravagant honours^ and that poUic oaths 
<< should never be sworn upon any name hut that of 
" the emperor.*' 

35« It is fatsdly too true» that» whoi the poblic 
mind has been debased by shame and aervitude, 
the genuine tone of liberty» and the firmaess of an 
independent spirit, are not easily recovered. That 
very senate, which, in the late decree» had shewn 
some signs of life» was» notwidistandii^» dead to all 
sense oi public virtue. Aduhition and time-serving 
flattery were grown invetemte. New honouts {a) 
were to be invented for a prince» who deserted his 
post, and left the seat id empire, to hide himsetf 
from the world, the lord of a barren island» the sha- 
dow of an emperor. It was» however» decraed» that 
he should be styled '' the &ther of his countiy» and 
''that his birth-day should be cefefarated widi 
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*^eqaratrian games, and other demcmstrations of book 
*' joy." Macro and Graecinus Laco were ccHisidered^ 



as men, who deserved to stand hi§^ in the estima* %m^' 
tioQ of the emperor. Flattery, therefore, was to pre- ^- d- 
pare her incense for those exalted characters. Be- 
ades a hurge sum of money, to be paid, as a reward 
for their services, out of the public treasury, the 
ensigns of pnetorian dignity were granted to Macro, 
and die qusstorian rank to Laco. The former was 
dso com^mented wi& a seat in the theatre among 
die senators, and the hcHiour of wearing a robe bor* 
dered with purple, at the celebration of the votive 
games. In this manner, after the downfal of ona 
fiivourite, two new ones were to mount the some. 
But, from the late event, those offic«9 had learned 
a lesson of prudence: they dedmed the honours so 
lavishly bestowed upon diem. 

36. Meanwhile, Tiberius was apprized of all that 
passed at Rome. From the jutting eminence of a 
sharp*pointed rock he had seen the signals along 
the coast, and q^cial messengers had been sent to 
g^ve him die earliest inibrmation. Rome, in the 
mean time, was a scene of tumult and wild com* 
moiicm. The pnetorian guards beheld witha jealous 
eye the prefo*ence given to the city cohorts. £xi« 
raged to find that no confidence was rqxBed in 
themselves^ the whole corps rushed, with licentious 
fury, into the dty, and there bore down all before 
them, committing depredadcois in every quarter, 
and levelling houses to the ground. The populace 
were no less inflamed against the creatures of Seja- 
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of his cruelty^ and» ei^ecuttng the summary justice 



V. 



A. u c. erf* an ^m^;ed multitude» glutted their thirst of 



7B4. 



SI. 



A^o. Uood. Tiberius wrote to the magistrates, in the 
strongest terms, requiring them to quell all insur- 
lections, and restore the public peace, llie fiUe of 
Sejanus filled him with emoticms of joy too strong 
to be concealecU but in all other matters nothing 
oould lay open the secret workings of that involved 
and^ gloomy spirit He was never at any time more 
d»tru8e, dark, and unintelligible. He refi]3ed to see 
the deputies sent by the senate; he rejected the 
honours which had been decreed to him; and even 
Memmius Regulus, the consul, who had served him 
so fidthfully , was not admitted to his presence: hating 
the commerce of mankind, he retired, with a sullen 
spirit, to one of his mansions, called the Villa of 
Jupiter (a), and there continued ruminating in soli- 
tude £br several months. 
' » • 

37. The deputies of the senate returned to Borne, 
but widi no pleasing account of their expedition. 
The bdiaviour of the prince was a mystery, ivhich 
no mm could explain. The fathers, however, con* 
eluded, that to satisfy the vengeance of the emperor, 
more work remained on their hands. The friends, 
relations, and followers of Sejanus, were, ordered 
into custody. His unde, Junius Blaesus, was put to 
death. The charge against him cannot now be stated: 
but he was a man of eminence, who to consummate 
military talents united great pditical wisdom: in the 
eyes of Tiberius, that was a sufficient crime. The 
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ddest son of Sejanus, though too youn^ to be en- book 
gaged in his &ther's plot, was also doomed a sacri- 



fice. Apicata (a), who, as already mentioned, had ^^^ 
been repudiated by Sejanus, was not condemned ^l^- 
by the senate; but the sight of her son's body, 
thrown intb the common chamel, made life a load 
no longer to be endured. She drew up a memorial, 
containing a full detail of the wicked arts, widi 
which her husband and the younger Livia brought 
Drusus, the emperor's son, to an untimely death. 
Having finished her account of that black tcansac* 
tion, she sent it by a trusty messenger to the Isle of 
Capreae, and put a period to her days. 

38. Tiberius was still in his villa, sequestered 
finom the eyes of mankind; but the detection of that 
horrible murder roused him from hb lediai^. He 
had till then believed that Drusus died of a disorder 
occauoned by his own intemperance: but being at 
length acquainted with that scene of villany, he sent 
dispatches to the senate, demanding vengeance on 
all who were any way concerned in the murder of 
his son. Eudemus, the physician (a), and Lygdus, 
the eimuch, were put to the rack, and with their 
dying treath, confessed all the particulars of that 
horrible tragedy. Livia, the widow of Drusus, was 
taken into custody. According to some historians, 
Tiberius gave her up to her mother, Antonia (6); 
and that good woman, who thought it of the essence 
of virtue, that guilt of so black a dye should not re- 
main unpunished, left her to die by fiunine. But this 
account does not seem worthy of credit. In the; case 
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nature harsh and vindictive, hesitate to execute the 



A.^c. 9troke of justice on a woman of so abandoned a cha- 
A* i>* racter? It is certain that he passed several days m 
close enquiry into all the circumstances of that trans, 
action; and when the fact was proved beyond the 
possibility of a doubt; when the emperor saw his 
own immediate issue, the only one of hb family, 
for whom he retained a spark of affection, snatched 
away by the treachery of an unnatural mother; can 
it be supposed that he fi:lt any compassion for the 
person, who imbrued her hands in the blood of 
her husband, and was, besides, the sister of Ger- 
manicus? 

39. Livia, the vile accomplice of Sejanus, was 
brought to condign punishment; and, after duly 
weighing the testimcmy of writers idio lived near 
the time, it may be assumed as an historical taucX^ 
that she suflfered by the order of Tiberius. Theman, 
who in the Isle of Rhodes gave strong indications 
of his innate cruelty, and, at that early period, was 
called, by his rhetorical preceptor, " a composition 
^^ of mud (a) mixed with blood;" who became, in 
time, so hardened by repeated murders, as to set no 
kind of value on the lives of the most upright citi- 
zens, was not likely to t&d tiie smallest touch <tf 
compunction, when revenge was prompted to strike 
the blow, which justice warranted. It is well known, 
that, in talking of the lot of Priam, he gave it as his 
opinion, that the Asiatic prince did not know how 
to form a true estimate of human felicity. Priam's 
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Itt^inesSy he said, con^sted in die rare event of book 
haviBg (A) survived all his race. Tiberius was livings 



fast to enjoy that portion of worldly bliss. Drusus, ^- ^ c. 
the son of Germanicus, languished in a dungeon, ^^^' 
condemned never again to see the light oi the sun; 
and if Caligula was to be spared» it was for the rea- 
son given by Tiberius himself, who used to say, 
'* I suffer that son of Grermanicus to live, that he 
** may be, in time, a public calamity, and the fatal 
*^ author of his own destruction (c). In him I nourish 
^ a serpent for the people of Rome, and ano^ier 
" Phaston for the world at large." 

40. It will not be unfit to mention, in this place, 
a few instances of that savage cruelty, which the ty- 
rant practised in his lone retreat; and which, though 
well authenticated, cannot now be referred to any 
particular year. The place of execution (a), where 
so many unhappy wretches died in misery, is still 
shewn amidst the rocks of Capre». It stood on a 
jutting eminence; and from that fatal spot all who 
incurred hisdispleasure were, after endiu-ing the most 
exqoisite torments, thrown headlong into the sea, 
where a crew of mariners waited to receive them, 
with orders, that no spark of life mi^t remain 
Unextinguished, to break their limbs, and crush their 
mangled bodies. 

Besides a number of his old friends and confiden- 
tial inmates, whom he retained near his person, he 
drew from Rome no less than twenty (b) of the most 
eminent citizens, to be his chief advisers, and to form 
his cabinet-counciL Ofthese chosen favourites, if we 

Vol. IL T 
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it> for different reasons, put to death. Sejanus was the 



A. u. c. most distinguished victim; a man taken into favour. 



784. 



A. b. at first perhaps with personal regard, and motives of 
real friendship; but, as there is now room to think, 
continued in office for political reasons. By raising 
this man to the summit of power, and styling him 
his associate in the administration, Tiberius, proba- 
bly, meant to throw the odium of his worst and 
most oppressive deeds on the favourite minister: 
with his assistance, perhaps, he thought that the 
hated house of Germanicus would be more easily 
crushed, and, in consequence of that measure, that 
the succession to the imperial dignity might be 
secured for the surviving issue of his son Drusus. 
That point accomplished, a politic and designing 
prince, like Tiberius, would not be at a loss how 
to discard, or even ruin the minister, who had con- 
ducted his pernicious measures to the end desired. 
It is highly probable, that, when he conferred the 
greatest honours on Sejanus, he had even then 
planned his destruction. While he raised the su- 
perstructure, he was secretly employed in sapping 
the foundation. Such was the genius of Tiberius: 
by nature subtle, dark, designing, and always mys- 
terious, he had exercised his talents in the school 
of politics, and became, by constant practice, the 
great master of craft and dissimulation. What he 
could do by an act of power, he chose rather to ac- 
complish by the crooked means of deceit and stra^- 
tagcm. There never occurred a juncture, in which 
he was not able to overwhelm Sejanus, by barely 
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signifying his will and pleasure. An obsequious b(x>k 
senate was ready either to pay homage to the fa« sappieiiiait 
vourite, or at a blow to dispatch the man, whom a. ^ c. 
they beheld with envy and secret detestation. The ^ J>- 
charge against Sejanus was no socxier opened, than 
the fiithers, without further enquiry, pronounced his 
final doom. The event shewed the nature of that 
assembly. 

41. In all caises of importance, when either a real 
delinquent was to be brought to justice, or an emi- 
nent citizen was to suffer for his talents and his virtue, 
we have seen that Tiberius affected still to preserve 
the forms of a regular constitution, and to consider 
the senate as the supreme court of judicature. From 
the decision of the fathers he hoped to borrow some 
degree of sanction to colour the violence of his own 
proceedings. This policy, however, was confined 
to persons of high consideration in the state. In his 
solitary island he committed petty murders without 
remorse, or ceremony. He had ordered a person, 
whom he suspected as an accomplice in the des- 
truction of his son Drusus, to attend his presence in 
the Isle of Caprese; and it happened that he had in- 
vited, at the same time, a friend from Rhodes, on a 
visit of pleasure. The friend arrived first, and no 
sooner set his foot on shore than he was seized by 
the guards, and as a delinquent hurried away and put 
to the rack. Tiberius (a) heard of the mistake, but 
was no otherwise moved, than to say, with calm com- 
posure: " Since you have begun with him, you, may 
^ finis h your work, and put the man out of his pain." 
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by, a pers(Hi of some pleasantry said to the corpse. 



Wi^' ^^ ^^^ inform Augustus, that the legacies, which 
^'^^' he left to the common people, have not as yet been 
paid. Tiberius ordered the unfortunate wit to be 
l:Mt>ught before him, and, after paying him what 
ly^ computed to be his share, sent him to imme- 
^te execution, saying at the same time: ^* Go, and 
" tell Augustus (6), that you have received your 
** legacy." Not a day passed without some new 
proof of that sullen malignity, which he pampered 
in scditude, and converted, at length, into a rooted 
hatred of mankind. The most common occunenoes 
irritated lus passions^ and discovered the rancour of 
his heart In a few days after he arrived at Capre», 
as he was walkii^ in a sequestered part of the island, 
a fisherman, eager to mark his respect for the em- 
peror, made his way over rugged steeps, and point- 
ed rocks, to present a barbel (c) of uncommon size. 
Alarmed by this intrusion on his privacy, Tiberius 
ordered the man's iaoe to be well rubbed with his 
own barbel. The astoQiahed fisherman» as soon as 
he recovered from his fright, congratulated himseU^ 
that he had not brought with him a large crab» which 
he had taken on the coast. Tiberius caUed for the 
crab, and with Ae claws, and edge of the shell, cut 
and mangled the poor fellow's features» till he macfe 
his countenance a woeful spectacle. 

These, it must be acknowledged, are minute 
particulars, and may be thou^ unworthy of the 
historian's pen: but» when they serve to produce 
strokes of character, and lay open ^ inward tem- 
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per of die man, even such materials may be allowed book 
to merit our attention. The merciless disposition of s^wfe"— <■ 
Tiberius, and the unrelenting cruelty, with which ^•-^^* 
he took away the lives of the most illustrious citi- '^^^^ 
zens, have been seen in a variety of tragic issues, 
and, perhaps, will be placed in a conspicuous li^t 
by those smaller incidents, which the diligence of 
other writers has collected, and which, for that rea- 
son, deserve to be here recorded. Death was consi- 
dered by Tiberius as the end of human scmttow, 
and, consequently, as the slightest punishmentthat he 
could infiict Whenever the unhappy prisoner wished 
to die, and lay down at once his load of affliction, 
that relief was sure to be denied: he was condenm^ 
ed to groan in misery. It happened that a man, of 
the name of Carvilius (</), finding himself accused 
of some real or pretended crime, put a period to his 
days. Being informed of the fact,^Tiberius exclaim- 
ed, ^ That man has escaped from me. " Upon another 
occasion, he thought fit to make air his prisoners 
pass in review before him. One of them, harassed 
out with pmn, petitioned for a speedy execution. 
" No,*' said Tiberius, " I have not yet made up my 
" quarrel wUh you." 

42. To give a minute and exact account of all 
his cruelties, is not the purpose of this undertaking; 
and yet, nothing that affords an insight into the 
character of a deliberate and systematic tyrant, can 
with propriety be emitted. His band of astrologers, 
and the Greek philosophers, whom he retained at 
his court, did not meet with more kindness and 
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tortured in prison, and threw fix)m rocks and preci- 



^tL^' pices into the sea. He entered into conversation 
A- D. with Zeno (a), a man celebrated for his acquisitions 
in literature, and in all the various branches of sci- 
ence. The philosopher was curious in his choice of 
words, and spoke with a degree of elegance, that 
bordered on too mu^h refinement. Surprised at 
some of his expressions, Tiberius asked him, wUch 
of the Greek dialects supplied him with such nice 
and difficult phraseology? Zeno told him, the Doric, 
which, it seems, was the language in use at the isle 
of Rhodes. Tiberius was enraged at the answer: he 
conceived it to be a sarcastic allusion to the time of 
his residence in that island, and, in his rage, banish- 
ed the philosopher to the isle of Cinaria. 

Seleucus (6), the grammarian, was also invited to 
enjoy the sweets of meditation in the solitary re- 
treats of Capreae. He found that the emperor came 
to his evening repast, well provided with abstract 
questions, which he had gleaned from his momii^ 
studies. In order to be prepared for all difficulties, 
the philosopher made it his business to learn, from 
the attendants of the emperor, what authors their 
master chose for his amusement in the course of the 
day. In consequence of this intelligence, no ques- 
tion came upon him by surprise. Tiberius heard of 
the stratagem, and was fired with indignation. He 
thought it an attempt to pry into his actions with 
inquisitive eyes. The philosopher, now considered 
as a spy, received orders to appear no more at court, 
and, in a short time afterwards, was put to death. 
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Historians relate another transaction, which, by a book 
difference of opinion among themselves, they have swje»^^ 
rendered somewhat doubtful: but since they have "^- ^^* 
transmitted it as a problem to exercise the judg- ^^^» 
ment of posterity, it may, widi propriety, be inserted 
in this place, and left to try its fortune with the 
reader. A man, whose name is not mentioned, but, 
as it seems, an architect by profession, was em- 
ployed by Tiberius, to repair an arch, that was tot- 
tering to its fall. He succeeded in the work, to the 
surprise of all who beheld it; and, after receiving a 
reward for his skill and ingenuity, was, by the jea- 
lous malignity of the emperor, sent into banishment. 
Addicted to the mechanic arts, and fond of useful 
inventions, this man found the method of manufac- 
turing glass {c) to a degree of perfection unknown 
before. Having prepared his materials, and made a 
vase of the most beautiful composition, he went to 
present it to Tiberius in the isle of Capreae, little 
doubting but that, for so fine a piece of workman- 
ship, he should obtain his pardon. Tiberius had a 
circle of his courtiers round him. The transparent 
vessel excited the admiration of all. The artist re- 
ceived it from the hands of the emperor, and to shew 
the wonders of his skill, dashed it on the ground. 
The company was alarmed, but, in a short time^ 
stood astonished to see, that, instead of flying into 
firagments, it was only bent and flattened in the part 
that struck against the ground. Their surprise was 
still more increased, when they saw the ingenious 
mechanic take out his hammer, and restore the glass 
to its original form, is if it had the flexibility of a 
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V. 

Supplement, he had commuiiicated the secret of his art to any 
A. u. c. Other person; and, being assured that no one knew 
A. D. it, he ordered him to be hurried away to instant 
execution, giving for his reason, that a manufacture, 
which could transmute ordinary ingredients into so 
fine a form, would lessen the value of brass, and 
gold, and silver, and ought, for that reason, to be 
abolished for ever. 



43. Such were the repeated acts of fell and savage 
cruelty, which Tiberius hoped to hide in the solitude 
of Capreae. Rome, in the mean time, was a scene of 
slaughter, where superior talents, virtue, truth, and 
innocence, perished by the stroke of lawless power. 
The charge of violated majesty was the signal of 
destruction, and a letter from Capreae was a warrant 
for execution. The senate obeyed the mandate; no 
rule of law prevailed; justice was trampled under 
foot; reason and humanity were never heard; and all 
who did not dispatch themselves, were sure to perish 
by the judgment of a corrupt tribunal. The islands 
were crowded with illustrious exiles, and the Tiber 
was discoloured with blood. After the death of Se- 
janus, the fury of the emperor rose to thehighestpitch, 
and at Rome the people followed his example. Noth- 
ing could appease the spirit which had been roused 
against all, who stood in any degree connected with 
the unhappy favourite. Men of the first distinction, 
senators as well as Roman knights, were seized by the 
t}^rant*s order; some hurried to a dungeon, and others 
detained in the custody of the magistrates. None 
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escaped, excq>t such as stooped to the infamous book 
trade of informhig against others. Numbers^ who < 



V. 



had been formerly under prosecution, and, in the a. u. c. 
hour of danger, were protected by Sejanus, were a. d. 
now cited to appear, and executed without mercy. 
Neither rank, nor sex, nor age was safe. Several, to 
avoid a sentence of condemnation, and save their 
fintunes for their childivii, died by thebown hands. 
Some had the courage to set their enemies at defi- 
anoe, and with becoming magnanimity stood forth 
to assert their innocence, determined, since their 
^ite was unavoidable, to preserve, to the tost, the 
honour of a £ur and upright character. 
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BOOK vi. IN the course of these prosecutions, no less 
A. u. c. than four-and-forty speeches were made before the 

A.*D. senate; some of them dictated by fear, and others 
by servile adulation, the epidemic vice of the times. 
Amidst the general wreck, a senator (a) of ^s- 
tinguished eminence, and supericH'.digTii^.of mind, 
finding himself doomed to destructian, called a meet- 
ing of his friends, and spoke to the following effect. 
" There was a time, when no human prudence could 
" foresee, that the friendship, which subsisted be- 
" tween Sejanus and me, would either prove a re- 
" proach to him, or a calamity to myself. A reverse 
" of fortune has changed the scene. And yet, even 
^^ at this day, the great person who chose Sejanus 
"for his colleague, and even for his son-in-law, 
"does not condemn his own partiality. Numbers 
" there were, who courted the minister in his me- 
" ridian splendour, but in the moment of his de- 
" clme turned against him, with treachery and base 
" ingratitude. The first was their servility; the last 
" was their crime. Which of the two evils is the 
" worst, to suffer, on the one hand, for a faithful at- 
" tachment, or, on the other, to blacken the charac- 
" ter of the man whom we have loved, I shall not 
" decide. The dilemma is dreadful. For myself I 
" will not poorly wait to feel either the cruelty or 
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" the compassion of any man. While I yet am free; pooK 
"while I enjoy the congratulations of my own con- - — ^— 
" science, I will act as becomes a man» and outstrip 784. 
" the malice of my enemies. To you, my friends, 3i. 
** diis is my last request: Pursue me not with tears 
"and vain regret: consider death as an escape from 
" the miseries of life; and add my name to those 
" heroic spirits, who chose to die with glory, rather 
"than survive to see the ruin of their country," 

VII. After this discourse, he passed a considera* 
ble part of the day in calm serenity, receiving the 
visits of his friends, and taking leave €i such as 
chose to depart With a lai^ circle round him, 
while all eyes beheld with admiration the undaunt- 
ed courage, which appeared in his countenance, 
and gave reason to hope that his end was not so 
near, he fell upon the point of his sword, which he 
had concealed under his mantle. Tiberius waged no 
war ag^nst his memory. To Blaesus, when that 
officer could no longer speak for himself, he be^ 
haved with inveterate rancour; but this upright 
citizen was allowed to rest in peace. 

VIII. Publius Vitellius (a) and Pomponius Se- 
cundus were soon after cited to appear before the 
senate. Vitellius had been entrusted with the care 
of the public treasury, and the military chest. He 
was charged with a design to surrender both for 
the service of the conspirators, with intent to over- 
turn the government. The allegation against Pom- 
ponius, was his intimacy with iElius Gallus, who, 
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the gardens of the accused, deeming that place his 

'tb^ safest sanctuaiy. This chal^ was supported by 
M. Confidius, a man of prstorian rank. In this distress, 
those two eminent men had no resource but the 
magnanimity of their brothers, who generously stood 
forth, and gave security fix* their appearance. Vitel- 
lius, harassed out by various delays, and at length 
weary of alternate hopes and fears> called for a pen- 
' knife, as if going to write, and opened his veins, 
but with so slight a wound, that he continued to 
linger for some time longer. He died of a broken 
heart. Pomponius, who was distinguished no less 
by his genius, than by the gaiety and elegance of 
his manners^ supported himself in adversi^ with 
undaunted ispirit, and survived Tiberius. 

IX« The fu^ of the populace began to subside, 
the blood already spilt having well nigh appeased 
their indignation. The fathers, however, did not re- 
lent Two children of Sejanus, a son and a daughter, 
still survived the massacre of their family. They 
Were both seized by order of the senate, and drag- 
ged to prison. The son was groivn up to years of 
discretion; but the daughter, as yet a tender infant, 
was insensible of her sad condition. She was hur- 
f led through the streets, asking in a tone of simpli- 
city, *« What fault she had committed? Whltiier 
" they were leading her? Tell her her offence, and 
" she would be guilty of the like no more: they 
" might chastise her, and she v^ould promise to be 
"good." A virgin (a) sentenced to capital punish- 
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ment w«s, at that time a thing unheard of at Rome: book 
but we are* told by writers of good authority, that to -^j-j^— 
satisfy the forms of tew, a detestable artifice was Vsi. 

A. D. 

employed. The executioner deflowered her first, and at. 
strangled her afterwards. Her brother suffered at the 
same time» Their bodies were thrown into the 
Otmonia^ or the common chamel, where the vilest 
malefiK^toTB were exposed* 

X. About this time a report was spread through 
Greece and Asia, that Drusus, the son of Germani* 
cuSy had been seen in the islands eaUed the Cyclades^ 
and afterwards on the continent. A young man, it 
seems, about the age of Dniaus, assumed the name 
of that unfortunate prince. The emperor's freedman 
encouraged the impostor, intending to favour him 
at first, and betray him in the end. A name so cele- 
brated as that of Dnisus drew together a large con- 
flux of the common people. The genius of the 
Greeks, fond of novelty, and at all times addicted 
to the marvellous, helped to propagate the story. 
The prince, they said, had escaped fi*om his con- 
finement, and was then on his way to head the 
armies of Ai^ formerly commanded by his father. 
With that fi>ree he intended to make himself master 
of Egypt, or of Syria. Such was the tale dressed up 
by the lively genius of the Greeks. What they in- 
vented, they were willing to believe. The hero of 
this romance had his train of followers, and the 
wishes of the multitude favoured his cause. The 
impostor flushed with success, began to anticipate 
his future grandeur. 
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j^ jj' Q governor of Macedonia and Greece, but engaged at 
^*^ that time in the foirner province, received an ac- 
31- count of this wild attempt. He resolved to crush 
the adventurer without delay, and, accordingly hay- 
ing passed the two bays of Toronis and Thermes, 
he crossed over to Euboea, an island in the ^gean 
sea. From that place he sailed to Pineum, on the 
coast of Athens, and thence to Corinth and the ad- 
joining isthmus. He there embarked on the opposite 
sea, and steered his course to Nicopolis, a Roman 
colony, where he was informed that the impostor, 
when interrogated by persons of skill and judgment, 
declared himself the son of Marcus Silanus. After 
this discovery, the number of his adherents falling 
off, he went on board a vessel, with intent, as he 
himself gave out, to pass over into Italy. Sabinus 
sent this account to Tiberius. The affair ended here: 
of its origin, progress, or final issue, nothing further 
" has reached our knowledge (a). 

XL Towards the close of the year, warm dissen- 
sions broke out between the two consuls. Their 
animosities, which had been festering for some time, 
were now gathered to a head. Trio was by nature 
restless, bold, and turbulent. He had been formerly 
exercised in the practice of the bar (a), and thence 
more ready to provoke hostilities. He charged his 
colleague with too much lenity towards the accom- 
plices of Sejanus. Regulus was a man of modera- 
tion; if not insulted, modest; if provoked, neither 
stupid, nor unwilling to resent an injury. Not con- 
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tent with refuting his adversary, he threatened to ^^^ 
arraign him, as an accomplice in the late conspi- a. u. c. 
racy. The &thers interposed their good offices to /^. 
compromise a quarrel, which was likely to end in ^^' 
the ruin of both; but the ill will between the two 
consuls was not to be appeased. They continued at 
variance, provoking and threatening each other 
during the rest of the year. 
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that astrologer. XXIII. The tragic death of Drusus, son 
of GermanicuSf and the violent end of hb mother} Agrip- 
pina. XXVI. Voluntary death of Nbrva, the great lawyer, 
and his reasons. The fate of other Ulustrious men. XXVIII. 
A phoenix seen in Egypt, with an account of that miracu- 
lous bird. XXIX. Various accusations and executions. 
XXXI. Deputies from the Parthian nobility, requesting a 
new king. Tiberius sends two, one after the other. The 
command in the east given to Lucius Vitellius: his charac- 
ter. XXXIII. War between the Parthians and Armenians. 
Artabanus driven from his throne by the Parthians: he seeks 
refuge in Scythia. Tikibatbs placed on the dirone by the 
conduct of Vitellius. XXXVIIL Violent prosecutions at 

' Rome, and numbers suffer. The death and will of Fiddnius 
Trio. XXXIX. Death and character of Poppsua Sabinus. 
XL. Vfbulenus Agrippa poisons himself in the senate. Ti- 
granes, formerly king of Armenia, is put to deatlH and dso 
several others. Amelia Lepida puts an end to her tife. XLI. 
Revolt of the Ciitseans, a people of Cappadoda; and their 
defeat. Tiridates deposed by the Pardiians, and Artabanus 
once more restored. XLV. A dreadful fire tit Rome, and 
part of the Circus consumed. The munificence of Tiseiius 
'on that occasion. XLVI. DelHwrations of TR>et4as about 
naming a successor. His knowledge of CaMgula^s dumc- 
ter, and his prophetic words about bis violent .^4e8th. 

* XLVII. The seeds of new prosecirtioiis Iskl at 'Rone. 
XLVIIL The aoble speech of Lacios Aniiatiu%and his 
voluntary deatli. L. The test iflness, dissimulatioa, and 
death of Tiberina. LL His origin, prognsas, aadfcfaMsader. 

These traosactioi^ include near 4x years* 

YMnoTBaae» OTCIaii^ Cawnli. 

785 33 Cneius Domitius Oenobarbus» M. 

Furius Camillus Sci^bonianus. 

786 S3 Ser. Sulpicius Galba, L. CocpejSus 

Sulla. 

787 34 Paulus Pablus Persicus, Lucius Vi- 

tellius. 



coVtents^book vl 

TflMi<ifB«ai^ OrChriit, Comab. 

788 35 G. Cestius Gallus, M. Servitius No* 

nianus. 

789 36 Sext. Papinius Allenius, Quintus 

Plautius. 

790 37 Cneius Acerronius Proculus, Caius 

Pontius Nigrinus. 
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I. CnEIUS DOMITIUS (a) and Camillus Scri- 
bonianus succeeded to the consulship. They had'^ ^ ^ 
not been long in office, when Tiberius crossed the ^^ 
narrow sea that divides the isle of Capreae from ^^ 
Suirentum, and sailing along the coast of Campaiua, 
ibade his approach towards Rome, in doubt whe- 
ther to enter the city; or, perhaps because he had 
determined otherwise, choosing to raise expecta- 
tions, which he never meant to gratify. He went on 
shore at various places; visited his gardens on the 
banks of the Tiber; and at lengdi, having amused 
the people with false appearances, went back to 
hide himself, his vices, and sensualities, amidst the 
rocks of Capreae. In that place he gave a loose to 
his inordinate appetites, a tyrant even in his plea^ 
sures. With the pride of eastern despotism, he 
^ized the young men of ingenuous birth, and 
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BOOK forced them to yield to his brutal gratifications. 
Elegance of shape and beau^ of feature were not 
785. his only incentives. The blush of modesty served 
8«. as a provocative; and to stain the honour of respect- 
able families, gave a zest to his enjo3rments. New 
modes of sensuality were invented, and new terms 
for scandalous refinefticnts in lascivious pleasure. 
Then, for the first time, were introduced into the 
Roman language, the words Sellarii (b) and 
Spintri^; two words of the vilest imp<»t, signi- 
fying at once the jrilBee of clandestine vice, and the 
unnatural experiments of infamous prostitution* 
Slaves were employed to provide objects of desire^ 
with full commission to alltinc the venal with pre- 
sents, and to conquer the reluctant by threats and 
vtolekice. If fiiends interposed in the deforce of 
jrouth and innocence; if a parent attempted to pro- 
tect his child, ruffian force was exereis^ Gompul*^^ 
lion and captivi^ followed. Like slaves by conquest^ 
all were at the mercy of a detestable crew, whose 
business it was to pander for the passions of their 
master. 

IL At Rome, in the mean time, the guilt of the 
younger Livia (a), as if she had not been sufficiently 
punished, was resumed with warmth and violence. 
The senate thundered forth decrees against her 
memory, and her very statues. The prc^ierty of 
Sejanus was ordered to be removed from the pub- 
lic treasury (A), to die cofiers of the prince; as if , in 
either place, it would not have been equally at his 
dispo9al. The Scipios, the .Sikuii, and the Cassii 
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were the authors of this alteration. They proposed booc 
the measure, and enforced it with their best ability, ^ ^^ ^ 
but with litde variance either in the language, or ^**^ 
the argument. *«• 

Tc^nius Gallus had die ill-timed ambition to 
mix his name, however obscure and insignificant, 
with men of th^ highest rank. He made himself 
ridiculous; and malignity; for that reason, was wil- 
ling to listen to him. He proposed that out of a 
number of senators, chosea by the prince, twenty 
should be drawn by lot, to, serve, und^r arms, as a 
guard to Tiberius, whenever he should choose to 
honour the senate with his presence. This extrava- 
gant motion sprung from the folly of a man, who 
was weak enough to believe (c) that the emperor 
was in earnest, when he desired, by letter, that one 
of the consuls should be sent to guard him on his 
way from Caprese to Rome. Tiberius, according to 
his custom, minting a vein of irony with serious 
business, thanked the &ther8 for this mark of their 
care. He desired to know, " who were to be elected 
" into the body-guard, and who rejected? Was it to 
" be an office for life, or by rotation? Were they to 
*' be draughted from the younger part of the senate, 
^^ or to consist of such as had passed through the 
'* gradations of the magistracy? Must they be actual 
"magistrates, or men in a private station? And 
" again, when the senators, sword in hand (c^), were 
" drawn up rank and file in the porch of the senate- 
'' house, what kind of scene would that motley ap- 
"pearance present to the people? A life, which 
'^ must be thus defended, was not worth his care." 

Vol. n. Y 
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«MK III iMs Strain of Tufttajr he ttj^&oA f6 Tbljonns, 

j^ ^ ^ ^dirtg fio&ing harsh, ahd ndt a word of wrioiis 

j^^ tendetiey to oirer-mle the moikniw 



«I. 



HI. itmiiis GaDk) {a) was not Idt cff wi liie ^foie 
ewsy terms. He had given bis opinioii that thfe «ol* 
^diers of Uie jM^torian band, havihg seni«d the 
itcir^sitie time, BhcnMd cinjoy Ae privilege of fitttiiig 
on ibe fouMeen tcfw$ (6) of the theatre, ^^p^nptiatsA 
to Che Roman ktdghOs. Against die mover of thfe 
innovation, Tiberius bunched out with vefaemenoe, 
and, though absent, WiUi ail the ardour of a J>drs6nd 
e)q>osiulation. He asdc:t^d, ^^ what business hasOtfHio 
"to interfere witfi the miHtaty fiiit? Why- inter- 
" meddle Widi *di6s^, whose duty it is to receive 
" their orders, and ihe reWard of their sendee, firom 
" the emperor only? A new plan of policy, unknowH 
" to the wisdom of Augustus, has teeA iKoached 
"by the superior genius of dus able sttlesmaHK 
" Perhaps, it was the project of a man, bred m thb 
" schod of Sejanus, with a view to kincHe the flame 
^* of discord, and, under colour of dispehsiiig tnili- 
" taiy honours, to seduce the aftctions of die army, 
" to the ruin Of discq>line and all good order." Such 
v^eit the wuges 'earned by flattery. Gallio intended 
ko^iMy hb c6urt, ahd, for hb attempt^ was eifi^dd 
ite senate, and banished out of Italy. He wtired to 
Lesix)^ but it being suggested, that, in ^Q;«lnMi- 
iog scenes of that delightfid island, what was in- 
tended asa puiii&ment, would bfe, in fttdt, a<plttudng 
f*ee6mpfiAoe, he wus brought back to Rome, and 
drdered into dose confinement in the hoUiib<^ a 
civil magistrate. 



Bi tihe tetter wlwh imct»d thw pracMdifig, Tir n^ 
beduaBMrkedout Sextiu» Pacoiiiwua, of fti^^mm ^ y c; 
rank, as another vktiiD. The fathers received, wiA ^^ 
pleasure, the ooodenuiation oif a man, whom tbey ^^ 
knew to be of a bold and turbulent sfurit, witting tp 
embark in any scheme of iniquity, and in&mous far 
the pemicious tai&ol qf wormiag himself into the 
aeereta of others. When Sejanua began to medilate 
the destruction qf Callgttia, he chose this man fat 
his coDfidential agent. That dark conspiracy bein|^ 
now laid open, every breast was filed mth indigna- 
tion; and if the miscnafit had not prev^aisd his 
Site, by oflfering to make importaBti discoicertes, the 
senate was ready to adjudge faimi to instant death. 



IV. The person, ag»nst whom he informed, 
the w^kaown Laliinius Latiaiis* The accuser andl 
the accused wcm objects of public exeerakioB: and 
the spectacle, which they bc^h fveseitfed, diffii/sed 
a wwersal satisfaction. Latiaris (a), the nsader will 
lemember, was the ehief instrument in tl\e ruig of 
Sabinus. Of ^ several actors in t^t foul transac- 
tion he was the $rst that paid the fiufsit of his crimes. ^ 
£qi the oourse of this day's debate, Hatevius Agrippa 
attacked the consuls of the pcecedmg year. ^^ After 
^* mutual accusations, why did they now remain si- 
^ lent? Fear, and their own consciences, have made 
*^ iheip Gomproma^all iMtters in dilute. They ace 
^* jwied in bonds of the striotetf union. But the se- 
^ ni«te heafd their mMtu^l accusations, and ouglH 
'^ now if) intfitul^ # seiiou» enquiry." Beguhis re- 
plied, ^bait in dne twi^ it was his intention to fa^mg 
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BOOR the business forward, but he waited for the presence 
^ ^' ^ of the emperor. Trio observed, that their hostilities 

^^^ were nothing more than the jealousy that often hap- 
^^ pens between colleagues in office; but such petty 
disputes ought not to be revived. This did not sa- 
tisfy Agrippa. He still persisted, till Sanquinius^ 
Maximus, of consular rank, rose to allay the fer- 
ment. He entreated the fathers to be cautious how 
they multiplied the cares of the emperor. To be in- 
genious in framing new complaints, was not their 
province. They might rely on the wisdom of Tibe- 
rius, comprehensive as they knew it to be, and equal 
to the task of remedying every eviL In consequence 
of this conciliating speech, Regulus remained in full 
security, and the ruin of Trio (b) was deferred to a 
further day. As to Haterius Agrippa, the violence of 
his conduct made. him more than ever an object of 
the public hatred Too indolent for a life of business, 
he passed his days in sleep, and his nights in riot 
and debauchery. His vices made him an enervated 
sluggard, and, at the same time, screened him from 
the cruelty of a jealous and unforgiving tyrant. And 
yet this man, amidst the joys of wine, and in die har- 
lot's lap, had the malevolence to plan the ruin of the 
most illustrious citizens. 

V. Messalinus Cotta, the ready author of the most 
sanguinary measures, was the next person accused. 
This prosecution called forth a multitude of enemies. 
All were eager to have their full blow at a man long 
known and detested. The charge against him was, 
that, to fix on Caius Caesar (a) the imputation of 
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unnatural vices, he had called the jroung prince by book 
the female name of Caia, and, at a banquet given by ^" 

the pontifis, in honour of the birth-day of Livia, he tss. 
called that feast a (6) funeral entertainment. It was ^^ 
further alleged, that, in a law-suit with Manius Lep- 
idus, and Lucius Arrantius, he complained of the 
weight and influence of his adversaries, but said at 
the same time, ^* Let them boast of their interest 
^^ with the senate; my little friend Tiberius will out- 
'^ weigh them all." In support of this charge, the 
first men of Rome were willing witnesses. Cotta 
knew how to baiBe his enemies. He removed the 
cause by appeal to the emperor. Tiberius, in a letter 
to the senate, made the apology of Cotta: he stated 
the friendship, which had long subsisted between 
them, and the obligations, by which he himself was 
bound. He concluded with a request, that words 
casually spoken, and sallies of vivacity in the mo- 
ments of convivial mirth, might not be converted 
into crimes. 

VL The letter, sent by Tiberius on this occasion, 
is too remarkable to be here omitted. His words 
were as follows: " What to write {a)j conscript 
" fathers; in what terms to express myself, or what 
" to refrain from writing, is a matter of such per- 
" plexity, that if I know how to decide, may the 
" just gods, and the goddesses of vengeaijce, doom 
" me to die in pangs, worse than those under which 
" I linger every day." We have here the features of 
the inward man. His crimes retaliated upon him 
widi die ke^iest retribution; so true is the saying of 
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BOfiK die great pliilonphef {t)^ the Gcackt of anciral m 
] ^^^'^ dom, that if the «unds of t}/t^aiils wwc hdd open to 
J^^ our view^ we should see them gashed aod nmgkd 
^ with tiie whips and stings of hprror and leinorst 
Bj blows and stripes the flesh ia made to cpuver, 
and, in Eke manner^ cruekjr, and inordkiate passiioni, 
malice and evil deeds, beeome internal exeeunoqcfB, 
and widi unceasing torture goad and httcrate tk 
heart* Of this truth Tiberius is a wehnchdy instaaoe. 
Neither die imperial dignity, nor the ^oom if soli- 
tude, nor the rocks of Capreie, could shidd him 
from himself. He lived on the rack of guilt, and Us 
wounded spirit groaned in agony. 

VIL Cacilianus, the senator, had t^ken an active 
pert in the prosecution of Messalinus Cotts. For 
that ofience Tiberius left him to the discredonof 
the fathers, who thought fit to inflict the pans and 
penalties, which thqr had pronounced against Am- 
seius and Sanquinius, the two infcmnen against 
Lucius Amintius. The decision was honourable to 
Cotta; a man, it is true, of illustrious bisA^ but 
bewared by his vices, and for the profligacjr of hi& 
manners universaily abhorred. The nedress, idiicli 
he now ohtained, placed hkn oa a level witb the 
untdeodsbed ezcelfence that disttnguisfaod the cha- 
racter of Ajruatiua. 

Quintiis Serv«us and Miimtkis Theimm wcie, 
in the nezt phboe, both arra^Ml. The former ms 
of prastoriaa rank, and bad been the oompaoiMK^ 
Germanicus ia aU his expeditions; tihs latter was a 
Roman knight, who had ef^ojed the frienddhip of 



Sbjaiu*» but tviA Te^ervc and «ndderatioii. Thcftr «mk 
teisfoituoes ^iLcked celnpassion. Tibemtis declarefl ;^ ^'^" - 
f^jodnst them iiotfi* fle odied them the :piincipal ^^ 
«genlB in that dtfirk eonqnnaqjr^ and, for prmf ^ the ^* 
ia^ desired that Cesthia, a ttiember of die senate, 
would give in evidence what he had nmtten to the 
t^petor. Cestius becaiM their accuser. 

Among the calamities of tinit black |>eiiod, ^ 
most trying grievance was the degenerate spirit, 
widi which the first men in th^ Sedate submitted 
to the drudgery of common iriformers; ^me wM»- 
<mt a Uusli, in the fiice of day; and others by db». 
desdoe attiiices. The contagion was epidemic» Neat 
rdations, aliens in blood, ^friends and strangers, 
known and unknown. Were, without dbtinction, all 
involved in one common ^danger. The fiK^t recendjr 
Gomraitled, and the tak revived, were equally de- 
structive* Words alone weft -sufficient; whediet* 
spoben in the forum, or amidst the pleasures of the 
table, was imiaatcnal. Whateverthe odcasion^orthe 
subject («k), evefy thing was a construclive crime, 
informers strug^ed, as it were in a race, who shonld 
be first to ttiin his man; some to secure themselves; 
Idle igreater paift infected by the general cotTuption 
of the times. 

Miniiiiiis and S^rvsus weve both condemned, 
but Baved themselves by -giving evidence agains(t 
others. They accused Julius Airic&uius, a naitive of 
Gaul, and Seius Quadratus, of whose ori^ no ac- 
count remains. Of the various dangers that threat- 
ened mimbers, and the execution of others, I am 
MMtffc ihit lio acctiiale account is to be found in 
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VI. 

AUG ^ weight of his materials^ and, feeling himself 
^w. oppressed by the repetition of tragic events, was 
9&» unwilling to fatigue his readers with the uniformity 
of blood and horror. It has.happeaied, however, that, 
in the researches which I have made, several &cta 
have come to light, untouched, it is true, by the 
pen of others, yet not unworthy of being recorded. 

VIII. In that dangerous crisis, when the crea- 
tures gE Sejanus, denying dieir connections, were 
making from the wreck, Marcus Terentius, a Ro- 
man knight, had the spirit to avow his fiieadship 
in a speech to the following eiect; '^ In my situa* 
'*tion, conscript Withers, I know the dai^;er of 
^^ owning myself the friend of Sejanus; and I know 
^^ that to disclaim him altogether would be the best 
** mode of defence. Be that as it may, I am willing 
^' to declare my sentiments. I was the friend of that 
'^ minister; Laought his patronage, and I gloried in 
^ it. I saw him associated with his father in the 
'^command of the prastorian bands: I saw him 
^* afterwards, not only at the head of the military 
>< department, but invested with the whole civil 
*^ authority. His friends and relations rose to hon- 
'* ours; and to be in his good graces, was a sure 
^^ road to. the favour of the prince. On the other 
'^hand^ all, on whom the minister frowned, were 
** either crushed by the weight of power, or left to 
^^ languish in obscurity. I forbear to mentlcm names. 
^^ Speaking in my own defence, I plead the cause 
" of all who, like myself,. were connected with the 
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•* fiivourite, and like mysdf, were unconscious of book 
** his last designs. ^ ^' 

** In paying court to Sejanus, it was not the Vul- ^^**j 
^* sinian citizen whom we endeavoured to conciliate; ^ 
*^ it was a branch of the Claudian and the Julian 
" &milies; it was the son-in-law of Cassan *it was 
^ his colleague in the consulship; it was his vicege- 
^ rent in the administration, to whom our homage 
" was o£^d. Is it the pleasure of the emperor to 
** raise a favourite above his fellow citizens? It is 
^* not for us to estimate the merit of the man, nor 
"ours to weigh the motives that determined the 
'* choice. The supreme power is in the hands of the 
'^ prince; committed to him by the gods: and sub- 
"mission is the virtue of every citizen. Of the 
*^ mysteries of state we see no more than what he is 
" willing to reveal; we see who is raised to dignities» 
" ^nd who has power to distribute the rewards and the 
" terrcH^ of government. That the rays of majesty 
" were €<^ected, and fell on Sejanus, no man will 
** deny. The- sentiments of the prince are to us im- 
" penetrable. The secret springs of action it is not ' 
" in our power to discover; the attempt were dan* 
^ geroiis, and may deceive the ablest statesman. 

" When I speak of Sejanus, conscript fathers, I 
" do not speak of the minister, fallen from the height 
" of power, undone and ruined. I speak of Sejanus, 
" sixteen years in die meridian of his glory.. During 
" that time, a Satrius Secundus and a Pomponius 
"commanded our respect. And if his freedman, or 
" the porter at his gate, condescended to be gra- 
"cious, we considered it as the highest honour. 

Vol. II. Z 
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j^^Q^ " of all who followed the fortunes of SejmW9? By 

^^ " no means» conscript fathers; draw th© Vm your- 

^ ^ selves; let the enemks of the commoaweaUib, aoA 

^the conspirators against Ae prince, he ddiveiKd 

^^ up to puhlic justice; but let the officer of fivod^ 

^^ ship reniain inviola)be; and let die priociplb, whick 

^'justifies the choice of the prinQe, be at leaafcaff 

^^ apology for the sufa^L'^ 

iX. The firmiiess of diis speech, and the ^iritof 
the man^ who could boldly utter what others odIj 
dared to think, made such an imfxression, dial the 
prosecutors, for their former crioiea added to their 
present malignity, wece either driven iato baniflh- 
ment, or condemned to dsallb Tiberius spoo after 
sent an accusation against Sextus. VestUiuSt of pn^- 
torian rank, and formerly high ia fevoun with Dffv- 
sus, the emperor's brother. Tiberius, for that reason, 
had peceived him widi opeOL arms, and moked) luni 
in the number of his intimatie MendB. The erime 
now laid to his chai^ was a satarical piece agw^t 
Caligula, for which Vestilius, the neal, or the sup- 
posed author, was excluded fibomi t]|e empergr'^ 
table. In despair, h^ opened a vein, but with the 
trembling hand of age. The wound) was slight,, and 
he tied it up again, in order to try tbe efiect <tf ^ 
petiti6n. Having received an obdurate answer, be 
once more made use c^ his weapon^ ^id btedto 
death. 

The next prosecution was intended to. m^y^e a 
sweep of a great number at once. Amuus PoUio» 
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Apfikis SSsatm^ Manvercos Scatlrus» and Satvnus book 
CdiPtsinS) were grouped together on a charge of ^. u. g. 
violated mqestfti Vinidanus was added to his father l\ 
Pollio* They Were qH men of the first rank, and some 
^tbem invested with the highest civil honours. The 
«lenate was struck with tetror. Few. in diat assembly 
dtood detached^ either in point of friendship or alii- 
tokccj ftom the persrons accused. It happened that 
the evidence nf Celsus, ^ tribune of the city oohoits^ 
and ^ne of the prosecutors, acquitted Appius Sila*- 
mis ioid Cdvkius. l*he ttial of Pbiiio, Vinicianus^ 
ahd Soaurus, w^s put ofl^ by order of Tiberiusy till 
lie himself siiould thmk {proper to attend in person^ 
In the mean time, some pointed expressions in his 
letter jdaitily shewed tlmt Scaurus was die chief 
object of his resentment. 

X. Not even the softer sex could find a shelter 
from the calamity of the times. Women, it is true^ 
could not be charged with designs to overturn the 
government; but natural affection was made a crime, 
and the parental tear was treason. Vitia, the mother 
of Fusius Gemimis, wept for her son, and for that of- 
fence, in an advaiiced age, she was put to death. Such 
were the horrible proceedings of the senalte. Tiberius 
fai his istend was no less vindictive. By his order, 
Vese«il6rius Flaocus and Julius Marinus, his two ear- 
liest friend», who had followed him to the Isle of 
Rhodes^ ftnd still adhered to him in the Iskof Cap^ae, 
were hurried to execution, tn the ruin of Libo, tlie 
first had been the active agent of the emperor; and in 
the plot} by Which Sejanus wrought the downial of 
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BOOK Curtius Atticus, Marinus was the principal actor* 
' ^ ^^ The public saw, with pleasure, that die authors of 
^785^ destruction perished by their own pernicious arts. 
**• About this time Lucius Piso, the praefect of 
Rome (fl), paid his debt to nature. He had lived his 
days with honour, and, what was rare in that black 
period, though high in rank and authority, he died 
by mere decay. A man of principle, and never, of 
his own motion, the author of harsh or violent 
measures; he was able frequently to prevent or 
mitigate destructive counseb. Piso the censor, as 
already mentioned, was his father. The son lived to 
the age of fourscore. By his services in the wars of 
Thrace he obtained triumphal ornaments; but his 
truest triumph, the glory of his character, arose 
from the wisdom with which he acted as ^vemor 
of Rome, tempering, with wonderful address, the 
rigour of an office, odious on account of its novelty, 
and rendered, by its duration, a galling yoke to the 
people. 

XI. The origin of this institution may be traced 
in the early ages of Rome. While the monarchy 
continued, and afterwards under the consular go- 
vernment, that the city might not be left, during 
the absence of the king or consuls, in a state of 
anarchy, a civil magistrate was invested with the 
whole executive authority. By Romulus, we are 
told, Romulius Denter was appointed; Numa Mar- 
cius, by TuUub Hostilius; and Spurius Lucretius 
(a), by Tarquin the Proud. That precedent was 
followed by th^ consuls; and, even at this day, we 
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find an image of the custom in the temporary ma- book 

^strate, who, during the Latin festivals, discharges — 

the functions of the consul* In the time of the civil Vai 
wars, Augustus delegated the supreme authority, k. 
both at Rome and throughout Italy, to Cilnius 
Maecenas, a Roman knight. When the success of 
his arms made him master of the empire, finding 
an unwieldy government on his hands, and a slow 
and feeble remedy from the laws, he chose a person 
of consular rank, to restrain, by speedy justice, the 
slaves within due bounds, and to controul the licen. 
tious spirit of the citizens, ever turbulent, and, if 
not overawed, prone to innovation. The first that 
rose to this important post was Messala Corvinus, 
who found himself unequal to the task, and re- 
signed in a few days. Taurus Statilius succeeded, 
and, notwithstanding his advanced age, acquitted 
himself with honour and ability. Lucius Piso was 
the next in office. During a series of twenty years, 
he discharged the duties of that difficult station with 
such an even tenor, and such constant dignity, that, 
by a decree of the senate, he was honoured with a 
public funeral. 

XII. A report relating to a book of the Sybils (a) 
was presented to the senate by QuinctiiianUs, a tri- 
bune of the people. Caninius Gallus, who was of 
the college of fifteen, considered this book as the 
undoubted composition of the Cumaean prophetess; 
and, as such, desired that, by a decree, it might be 
enrolled in the proper archives. The question was 
put, and carried (6) without any opposition. Tibe- 
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BOOK rii», by lelter, oondemned the whote {ffoceedhg. 

^ ^j ^. The youth of Quinctiliaaius> he admitted^ raighl be 
a!*d. ^^ ^P^^gy ^ W* ignorance of ancient cuBtoms; 
but he observed, and not without ^spmty^ ihat it 91 
became a man like Gallus, versed in the science of 
laws and religious ceremonies, to adopt iStit per- 
ibrmance of an uncertain author, without having 
first obtained the sanction of the quindeoetnviral 
colkge, and without so much as reading k, as had 
been the practice, at a meeting of the jx^ntifis. Be- 
sides this, the vote was passed by surprise in a dun 
pieeting of the senate. He added fur^¥er, ^hat since 
the world abounded with spurious productions^ 
falsely ascribed to the venerable name of the ancient 
Sybil, it had been the wisdom of Augustus (r) to 
fix a stated day, on or before which all papers of 
the kind were to be deposited with the prastois, and 
none, after the limited time, to remain in jMivate 
hands. For this regulation there was an ancient pre- 
cedent. After the social war, when the Capitd was 
destroyed by fire, diligent search was made at Sa- 
mos, at Ilium, at Erythrae, in Africa, Sicily, and aB 
the Roman colonies, in order to collect the Sybilline 
verses, whether the production of a single prophet- 
ess, or of a greater number; and the sacerdotal order 
had directions, as far as human sagacity could dis- 
tinguish, to separate the fictitious from the genuine 
composition. In consequence of this letter, the book 
in question was referred to the college of fifteen, 
called the Quindecimviri. 

XII L During the same ccmsulship, the distresst 
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oeoavoBed by a deiajrth of core, wett nigk e&cked a book 
popular inaaireetioai. Four several cby« the clamour ^ ^ ^ 
ia the duatre waa Qutvageoua beyond aU former ex-^ ^^ 
vnp]e« Tiberiua wnute to dse senate» and» in. terms 
of keen veptKaxk, censured the inactivity of the ma-« 
^states, who suffered the nuDiKbous spicit of the 
populace to rage without ccxitnouli he stated the 
quantity of grain imported anoually by his orders, 
and the provinces from which he drew his supplies, 
far eu^eedii^ the importation brmerly mad^ by 
Aogttalua^ To realKve the pubUp traoquiUity, the 
semte passed a> ^eores». in. the style and qni^ of the 
old! lepuhijtc ^Fhe: consuls foDo.wed- it with m edi'et 
of eqittJt lifpmt. The emperor took nO' part in the 
bu3iM»a& hut hb sjknce gw»ed him no popularifby: 
he flattered himself with hopes that it would pass 
£pr the miration of aKpublioan princ? ; but it W9$ 
deened Ae sulkn pride of a tyrant. 

XIV. Tormffda the end of the year, three Ron^n 
knigiAa» bjr «ai»e, Gemioiias, Celws, and Pompeius, 
wei?e charged with a ooDspimcy, and condemned to 
suierA GenainSu^ had been ar mm of pleasure, and 
great |ffiQAgalil,y% His ta^ for expense and luxury 
recocHBiwded bint tt> the friendship of Sejanus, but 
a^ftiendsUqpt merely convivial, leading to no serious 
e<»uiectifiB^ Juj^tus Cetous». at that time one of the 
tribunea^ aa he lajr fettered in prison, contrived to 
lengthen^ out his chain, so as to wind.it round his 
neck, and strangle himself. 

About the same t^me, Rubrius Fabatus, who had 
fled from the city, ^vith intent to seek among the 
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BOOK Parthians a refuge from the disasters of the timei 
j^u Q^ was apprehended by a centurion, near the straits of 
J^^ Sicily, and brought back to Rome. Being questioned, 
3*- he was not able, with any colour of probability, to 
account for his sudden departure on so long a jour- 
ney. He escaped, however, though not by an act of 
clemency. He continued to live in safety, not par- 
doned, but forgotten. 

A. u. c. XV. Servius Galba and Lucius Sylla were die 
A^D. next consuls. Tiberius saw his (a) grand-daughters 
in the season of life, that made it proper to dispose 
of them in marriage. On that subject he had delibe- 
rated for some time. His choice, at length, fixed on 
Lucius Cassius and Marcus Vinicius. Vinicius was 
bom at a small municipal town, known by the name 
of C ALES. His father and grand-father were of con- 
sular rank; but the family, before their time, never 
rose higher than the equestrian order. Their des- 
cendant united to his amiable manners a vein of 
pleasing eloquence. Cassius was bom at Rome, of a 
plebeian, but respected family. He was educated 
under the strict tuition of his father, but succeeded 
more through happiness than care and industiy • To 
these two the daughters of Germanicus were given 
in marriage; Dmsilla to Cassius, and Julia to Vini- 
cius. Tiberius in his letters to the senate made 
honourable mention of the young men, but in a style 
of reserve. He touched on his long absence from 
the capital, and, after glossmg it over with vague 
and frivolous reasons, talked in a more serious tone 
of the weight of government, and the animosities 
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which he was obliged to encounter. He desired that book 
Macro^ I^aefect of the praetorian guards, with a small ~{f^ 
number of tribunes and centurions, might have di- ^^ 
vectiiMis ta guard his person as often as he should ^* 
attend the senate. A decree was passed in the am<- 
pleat fiirm, according to his desire, without limita- 
tioQ of rank or number. Tiberius, notwidistanding, 
never ^qypeared in the assembly of the &thers, nor 
even entered the walls of Rome. He made feigned 
^yproiehes,. still retreating through devious roads, 
suspecting the pec^le, and flying from his country. 

XVI. The practice of usury was a grievance that 
distressed Ae whole community. Against such as 
sought to increase their weakh by placing out money 
(«) at exorbitant interest, actions were conmienced. 
The money-lenders were accused under a law en- 
acted by Julius Cassar, whereby the terms of lend- 
ing on land-security, throughout Italy, were defined 
and settled; a wise and salutary law, but fallen into 
disuse, the public good, as is too often the case, 
giving way to private advantage. Usury, it must be 
admitted, was an early canker of the commonwealth, 
the frequent cause of tumult and sedition. Laws 
were made to repress the mischief, while yet the 
manners were pure and uncorrupted. In the first ages 
df the commooweakh, interest of money was arbi- 
Uiay, depending on the will and pleasure of the opu- 
lent; but, by a law of the twelve tables, it was re- 
duced to one for the hundred. More was declared 
illegal. In process of time a new regulation, proposed 
by the tribunes, lowered it to one half; and, finally, it 
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BOOK was abolished altogether. It began however to re- 
A. u. c. ^^^^» ^^^» ^^ suppress its growth, new sanctions 
A^D, were established by the authority of the people: but 
fraud found new expedients, often checked, and as 
often re-appearing in different shapes. In the reign 
of Tiberius, at the point of time now in question, 
the complaint was brought before Gracchus the 
praetor, who was empowered, by virtue of his office, 
to hear and determine. That magbtrate, however, 
seeing numbers involved in the question, submitted 
the whole to the consideration of the senate. In that 
order few were exempt from the general vice. 
Alarmed for themselves, and wishing to obtain a 
general immunity, the &thers referred the business 
to the emperon Tiberius complied with their re- 
quest. A year and six months were granted, that 
men in that time might adjust and setde their ac- 
counts, according to law* 

XVIL The want of current money brought on a 
new scene of distress. Creditors pressed to have their 
accounts balanced, and judgment was signed against 
such as stood indebted. Their effects were sold, and 
all the specie was either carried to the public trea- 
sury, or swallowed up in the coffers of the prince. 
To alleviate this inconvenience, the senate ordered, 
by a decree, that two thirds of each man's debt 
should be secured on lands in Italy. But still the 
creditors claimed the whole of their demand, and 
the debtor, by consequence, was reduced to the 
brink of ruin. He wished to save his honour; the 
necessity pressed; meetings were held, supplications 
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were tried, but the law took its course. The tribu- book 

VI. 

nal of the prsetor resounded with complaints, and ^ ^ ^ ' 
noise and lamentations. The project of obliging the ^^ 
debtor to sell his lands, and the creditors to pur- ^/ 
chase, instead of healing the mischief, made it 
worse. The usurers lay in wait to buy at a reduced 
price, and for that purpose, hoarded up their money. 
The value of lands sunk in proportion to the num- 
ber of estates on sale, and the debtor was left with- 
out resource. Whole families were ruined; their 
credit was destroyed, and every prospect vanished. 
Tiberius interposed with seasonable relief. He open- 
ed a fund of one hundred thousand great sesterces, 
as a public loan, for three years, free from interest, 
on condition that the borrower, for the security of 
the state, should* mortgage lands of double the value. 
By this salutary aid, public credit was revived. The 
money, which had lain in private hands, began to 
circulate; and the order of the senate, directing the 
sale of land-property, fell into disuse. Like most 
plans of reformation, it was embraced at first with 
ardour; but the novel^ ceased, and the scheme 
ended in nothing. 

XVIII. The rage of prosecutions, from which 
Rome had an interval of rest, broke out again with 
collected fury. The first that suffered was Confidius 
Proculus, on a charge of violated majesty. On his 
birth-day, while he was celebrating that annual fes- 
tival, he was seized, in the moment of joy, and con- 
ducted to the senate-house, where he was tried, 
condenmed, and hurried away to execution. His 
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BOOK sister, Sancia. was interdicted from fire and water. 

VI. 

A. u. c. ^^^ prosecutor, who appeared against her, was 
A%. Quintus Pomponius, a fierce and turbukat ^irit. 
^' To curry favour with the prince, and thereby «to 
his brother, Pomponius Secundus, was the pretence 
with which this man endeavoured to palliate his 
iniquity. The senate proceeded next against Pom- 
peia Macrina. She was condemned to batmshment 
Her husband, Argolicus, and Laco, her iather-in- 
law, both of distinguished rank in Achaia, hid, 
before this time, fallen victims to the cruelty of 
Tiberius. Macrina's father, an illustrious Roman 
knight, and her brother, who was of prxtorian 
rank, to avoid a similar sentence, put an end to 
^ their' lives. The crime alleged against them was, 
that their ancestor, Theophanes, of Mitylene, had 
been the confidential friend of Pompey the Grett; 
and that divine honours were paid to the memory 
of Theophanes by the flattering genms of die Greek 
nation. 

XIX. Sextus Marius, who held the largest pos- 
sessions in Spain, wa& the next victim. Incest with 
his own daughter was the imputed crime; he was 
precipitated down the Tarpeian rock. That the ava- 
rice of Tiberius was the motive for this act of vio- 
lence, was seen beyond the possibility of a doubt, 
when the gold-mines of die unfortunate Spaniard, 
which were forfeited to the public, were known to 
be seized by the emperor for his own use. He was 
now so far plunged in blood, that executions served 
only to whet his cruelty. At one blow, -he oidered 
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aU, -who were detained in prison for their supposed book 
connection with Sejanus» to be put to instant death. ^ ^^ 
A dreadful carnage followed: neither sex nor age ^^ 
was spared; the noble and ignoUe perished widiout ^ 
distmction; dead bodies in mangled heaps, or scat* 
tered up and down, presented a tragic spectacle. 
Neither friend, nor relation, dared to approach; 
none were permitted to sooth the pangs of death, 
to «ipeep over the deceased, or to bid the last farc- 
wdl. Guards were stationed to watch the looks of 
afliicted friends, and to catch intelligence from their 
tears, till, at length, the putrid bodies were thrown 
into the Tiber, to drive at the mercy of the winds 
and waves. Some were carried away by the current; 
others were thrown on shore, but to bum or buiy 
them was allowed to no man. All were struck with 
terror, and the last oiBce of humanity Was suppres- 
sed» Cruelty went on increasing, and every scnti- 
ment'of the heart was smothered in silence. 

XX. About this time, Caligula, who j^aid close 
attendance on his grand&ther in the Isle of Capreas, 
was married to Claudia (a), the daughter of Marcus 
Silanus. This young prince had the art to conceal, 
under a veil of modesty, the most detestable of hu'< 
man characters. Neither the condemnation of his 
mother, nor the banishment of his brother, could 
extort fcom him one word of compassion. He stu- 
died the humours of Tiberius; he watched the whim 
of the day, and set his features accordingly, in dress 
and language the mimic of his grand&ther. Hence 
the shrewd reniark of Passienus, the £unous wator: 
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VL 

^ ^j Q " testable master/' A prophetic expressicmy that fell 
j[^ from Tiberius, concerning Galba, who was this 
^* year in the office of consul, may not uni^y be in- 
serted in this place. • Having called him to an au- 
dience, in order to penetrate his inmost thoughts, 
he tried him on various topics, and, at length, told 
him in Greek, " You too, Galba, at a future day, will 
^\ have a taste of sovereign power;'' alluding to his 
elevation late in life, and the shortness of hb reign. 
To look into the seeds of time was the early study 
of Tiberius. In the Isle of Rhodes, judicial astrology 
was his favourite pursuit. In the acquiution of that 
science, he thereemployed his leisure, under Thrasul- 
lus, whose abilities he tried in the following manner: 

XXL Whenever he chose to consult an astrolo- 
ger, he retired with him to the top of the house, 
attended by a single freedman, selected for the pur- 
pose, illiterate, but of great bodily strength. This 
man conducted the soothsayer, whose talents were 
to be tried, along the ridge of the cliiF, on which 
the mansion stood; and as he returned, if the em- 
peror suspected fraud, or vain affectation of know- 
ledge, he threw the impostor headlong into the sea. 
Tiberius was, by these means, left at ease, and no 
witness survived to tell the story. ThrasuUus was 
put to the same test. Being led along the precipice, 
he answered a number of questions; and, not only 
promised imperial splendour to Tiberius, but open- 
ed a scene of future events, in a manner that filled 
his imagination with astonishment. Tiberius desired 
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to know, " whether he had cast Ms own nativity? book 
"Could he foresee what was to happen in the ^ ^^ 
"course of the year? nay, on that very day?" ^^ 
ThrasuUus consulted the position of the heavens, ^* 
and the aspect of the planets: he was struck with 
fear; he paused; he hesitated; he sunk into profound 
meditation; terror and amazement shook his frame, 
leaking silence at last, '^ I perceive," he said, 
" the crisis of my fete; this very moment may be 
" my last." Tiberius clasped him in his arms, con- 
gratulating him both on his knowlecj^, and his 
escape from danger. From that moment he consi- 
dered the predictions of Thrasullus as the oracles 
of truth, and the astrologer was ranked in the num- 
ber of the prince's confidential friends. 

XXII. When I reflect on this feet, and others of 
a similar nature, I find my judgment so much on 
the balance, that, whether human a&irs are govern- 
ed {a) by fete and immutable necessity, or left to 
the wild rotation of chance, I am not able to decide. 
Among the philosophers of antiquity, and the fol- 
lowers of their different sects among the modems, 
two opposite opinions have prevailed. According to 
the system of one party, ^^ in all that relates to man, 
^^his formation, his progress, and his end, the gods 
'^ have no concern; and, by consequence, calamity 
^* is often the good man's portion, while vice enjoys 
" the pleasures and advantages of the world." In 
opposition to this h3rpothesis, another school main- 
t£uns, " that the immutable law of fate is perfectly 
" consistent with the events of the moral . world; 
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BOOK **that law, they teH us, does not depend on the 
j^^ ^ " course of wandierkig phiiets, but is fixed in Ac 
7M^ " first principks of things, supported and preserved 
^ *^ by a chain of natural causes. Man, notwithstand- 
^ing, is kft art liberty to choose hb sphere of 
^'action; but the choice once made, die conse- 
*^ quences follow in their regular course, fixed, cer- 
" taki, and inevitable.^ By this sect we are fimher 
taught, ** that good and evil are not always what 
*^ vulgar error has so defined; on the contraiy, 
^''many, whom we see struggling with adversity, 
^' are yet perfectly happy; while others, ki all the 
^ pride and afluenoe of fortune, are truly wretched. 
f^ The former, by their fortitude, tower abwe the 
«'ills of life; and the latter, by ^it indiicretion, 
" poison their own felicity.*' 

Subfime as this theory may be, there is stifl a 
third opinion, which has taken root in the human 
mind, and cannot be eradicat^ed. According to this 
doctrine, the cdoor of our lives is fixed in the first 
moment of our existence: and, though what is fafe- 
told, and the events that follow, may often vaiy, the 
fellacy is not to be imputed to the art itself^ but to 
the vanity of pretenders to a science, respected by 
antiquity, and in modem times established by un- 
doubted proof. In fact, the reign of Nero was^ fore- 
told by the son of this very ThrasuUus: but this, to 
avoid a long digression, shall be reserved fer its 
proper place. 

XXIII. During the same consulship, the death 
of Asinius Gallus (a) became publicly known* 
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That he died by femine, no man doubted; but book 
whether through compulsion, or wilful abstinence, ■- — -— 
is uncertain. Application was made for leave to Vsa. 
perform his funeral obsequies; nor did Tiberius ^. 
blush to grant as a favour, what was the common 
right of man. He regretted, however, that a crimi- 
nal, before he could be convicted in his presence, 
had escaped Ae hand of justice; as if in three years, 
since the charge was laid, there was not sufficient 
time to proceed against a man of consular rank, and 
the father of consuls. 

The death of Drusus (6) followed. By order of 
Tiberius he was to be starved to death. By chewing 
the weeds that served for his bed, the unhappy prince 
lingered nine days in misery. At the time when 
Macro received his orders to act with vigour against 
Sejanus, Tiberius, as some writers assert, gave di- 
rections, if that desperate minister had recourse to 
arms, that Drusus, then confined in the palace, 
should be produced to the people, and proclaimed 
emperor. In consequence of this report, an opinion 
prevailed, that the prince was on the point of being 
reconciled to his grand-son and his daughter-in-law. 
But to relent, was not in the temper of Tiberius: he 
was supposed to be mercifully inclined, and he chose 
ratiber to display his cruelty. 

XXIV. The death of Drusus was not sufficient 
to satisfy the vengeance of Tiberius. He persecuted 
the memory of the prince with unextinguished ha- 
tred; he imputed to him unnatural passions, and re- 
presented him as a person who had not only lost all 
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BOOK family affection, but, being possessed of an aspiring 
^ ^ Q genius, was actually employed in concerting mea- 
79^ surcs to overturn the government. He ordered a day- 
^5- book to be read before the &thers, in which the wonls 
and actions of Drusus were carefully recorded. In 
the annals of history is there any thing to match 
this black, this horrible inquisiticHi? For a length of 
time, spies of state were appointed to keep a regis- 
ter of words, to interpret looks, and note the groans 
that issued from the heart. That the grand-&ther 
could countenance a plot so black and detestable; 
diat he could listen to the whispered tale; read a 
clandestine journal, and not only read it in secret, 
but produce it in the face of day, appears too atro- 
cious to be believed, if the fact were not authenti- 
cated by the letters of Actius the centurion, and 
Didymus the freedman. In the narrative left by those 
men, we find the names of the slaves employed about 
the prince's person. One struck him, as he came 
forth from his chamber; another overpowered him 
with terror and dismay. 

The centurion, as if brutality were a merit, boasts 
of his savage expressions. He relates the words of 
the prince, in the last ebb of life, spoken against 
Tiberius, at first, perhaps, in a feigned delirium, 
but when his end drew near, in a tone of solenm 
imprecation, imploring the gods, that he, who im- 
brued his hands in the blood of his daughter-in-law; 
who murdered his nephew; who destroyed his grand- 
children, and in his own family laid a scene of 
slaughter, might not escape the punishment due to 
his crimes. " Reserve him," he said, " reserve him. 
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" gods! for your own just vengeance: let him fall a book 
" terrible example to the present age, and to all pos- ^^^' 
" terity." The fathers, affecting to shudder at impre- ^*^) 
cations so eager and emphatic, internipted the read- ^* 
in^ but they felt the impression at their hearts. 
With horror and astonishment they beheld a tyrant, 
who, with close hypocrisy, had hitherto concealed 
his crimes, but was now so hardened, that without 
shame or remorse, he could throw open prison- walls, 
and shew his grandson under the centurion's lash, 
exposed to common ruffians, and, in the agony of 
famine, begging a wretched pittance to support ex- 
piring nature, but begging it in vain. 

XXV. The grief occasioned by the melancholy 
death of Drusus had not subsided, when the public 
(a) received another shock from the tragic end of 
Agrippina. The fall of Sejanus afforded a gleam of 
hope, which, it may be conjectured, helped to sup- 
port her spirits for some time: but when she saw no 
alteration of measures, worn out and tired of life she ' 
resolved to close the scene. Her death was said to 
be voluntary; but if it be true, that all nourishment 
was withheld from her, it is evident that an artful 
tale was fabricated, to give the appearance of suicide 
to a cruel and barbarous murder. Even after her 
decease, Tiberius continued still implacable. He 
loaded her memory with the foulest imputations; 
he chained her with incontinence; he pronounced 
Asinius GaUus her adulterer; and when she lost her 
paramour, life, he said^ was no longer worth her 
^are. But the character of Agrippina was invulnera- 
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BOOK ble. It is trae, that a mind Uke hers could not brook 
— ^^^^^an equal. Ambition was her ruling passion; and in 
Vsi her views of grandeur the soft desires of her sex 
33. ' were lost Tiberius added, as a circumstance wor- 
thy of being recorded, that she died on the anni- 
versary of the day that freed the world from Sejanus 
two years before. That she was not strangled and 
thrown into the common charnel-house, he thought 
fit to celebrate as an act of clemency. The senate 
thanked him for the tender indulgence, and ordain- 
ed, by a decree, that the fifteenth before the calends 
of November (the day on which Sejanus and Agrip- 
pina both expired) should be observed as a solenm 
festival, with annual offerings on the altar of Jupiter. 

XXVL Soon after these transactions, Cocceius 
Nerva, {a) the constant companion of the prince, a 
man distinguished by his knowledge of laws, both 
human and divine, possessing a splendid fortune, 
and still in the vigour of health, grew weary of life, 
and formed a resolution to lay the burthen down. 
Tiberius, on the first intelligence, paid him a vi^t; 
he entered into close conversation; he desired to 
know his motives; he expostulated, tried the force 
of entreaty, and declared, without reserve, that if a 
man, so high in favour, without any apparent rea- 
son, put an end to his life, it would be a stab to the 
emperor's peace of mind, and a stain indelible to his 
reputation. Nerva declined the subject. He pereisted 
in wilful abstinence, and shortly after closed his days. 
From those who best knew his character and way 
of thinking, we learn the reasons of his conduct. He 
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saw tlie cloud that was ready to burst on the com- book 
mmwealth» and struck, at once, with fear and in- . -.' 
dignation, he resolved, while yet his honour was un- J^^ 
blemished, to escape with glory from the horrors qf ^s. 
the time. 

Extraordinary as it may seem, the death of Agrip- 
pina drew after it the ruin of Plancink. She was for- 
merly the wife of Cneius Piso. The reader will re- 
member, the savage joy with which she heard of the 
death of Germanicus. When her husband perished, 
the infiuence of Livia, and, still more, the enmity of 
Ag^ippina, skreened her from the punishment due 
to her crimes. But court-favour, and private animo- 
sity were at an end, and justice took its course. 
The charge s^inst her was founded on &cts of pub- 
lic notoriety. In despdr she laid violent hands on 
herself, and suffered, at last, the slow, but just re- 
ward of a flagitious life. 

XXVII. Amidst the tragic events that covered 
the city of Rome with one general face of mourning, 
a new cause of discontent arose from the marriage 
of Julia (the daughter of Drusus (a), and lately the 
wife of Nero) With Rubellius Blandus, whose grand- 
father, a native of Tibur, and never of higher dis- 
tinction than the equestrian rank, was fresh in the 
memory of men still living. Towards the end of 
the year, the funeral of iiilius Lamia was celebra- 
ted with all the honours of the censorian order. He had 
been for some time the nominal governor of Syria, 
and having resigned that imaginary title, was made 
praefect of Rome. Illustrious by his birth, he lived 
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BOOR to a vigorous old age; and, not being suffered to 
' proceed to the province of Syria, he derived from 

786^ that very restraint additional dignity (6). 

^ The death of Pomponius Flaccus (c), prc^rsetor 

of Syria, which happened soon after the decease of 
Lamia, produced a letter from Tiberius to the 
saiate, remonstrating that officers of rank, who by 
their talents were fit to be at the head of armies, 
declined the service; and, by consequence, the em- 
peror was reduced to the necessity of requesting, 
that the fathers would use their influence, to induce 
men of consular rank to undertake the office. He 
forgot, however, that ten years before, Ammtius 
was appointed to the government of Spain, but 
during that whole time, never permitted to leave 
the city. 

In the course of this year died Manius Lepidus 
((/), whose wisdom and moderation have been al- 
ready mentioned. To say any thing of the nobility 
of his birth were superfluous, since it is well known, 
that the house of the i£milii, from whom he de- 
rived his pedigree, produced a race of eminent 
citizens. If any of the family degenerated firom the 
. virtue of their ancestors, they continued, notwith- 
standing, to support the splendour of an ancient and 
illustrious race. 

A. u. c. XXVIIL Paulus Fabius and Lucius ViteHius 

797. 

A. b. (a) succeeded to the consulship. In the course of 
the year, the miraculous bird, known to the world 
by the name of the phoenix (6), after disappearing 
for a series of ages, revisited Egypt. A phaenome- 
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wn so very extraordinary, could not fail to produce book 
abundance of curious speculation. The learning of ^ y q 
Egypt was displayed, and Greece exhausted her ^*^ 
ingenuity. The fects, about which there seems to **• 
be a concurrence of opinions, with other circum- 
stances, in their nature doubtful, yet worthy of 
notice, will not be unwelcome to the reader. 

That the phoenix is sacred to the sun, and di&rs 
from the rest of the feathered species, in the form 
of its head, and the tincture of its plumage, are 
points settled by the naturalists. Of its longevity, 
the accounts are various. The common persuasion 
is, that it lives five hundred years, though by 
some writers the date is extended to fourteen hun- 
dred and sixty-one. The several aeras, when the 
phoenix has been seen, are fixed by tradition. The 
first, we are told, was in the reign of Sesostris (c); 
the second, in that of Amasis; and in the period 
when Ptolemy, the third of the Macedonian race, 
was seated on the throne of Egypt, another phoenix 
dh^cted its flight towards Heliopolis, attended by a 
groupe of various birds, all attracted by the novelty, 
and gazing with wonder at so beautiful an appear- 
ance. For the truth of this account, we do not pre- 
sume to answer. The facts lie too remote, and, 
covered as they are with the mists of antiquity, all 
iiirther argument is suspended. 

From the reign of Ptolemy to Tiberius, the in- 
tennediate space is not quite two hundred and fifty 
fears. From that circumstance it has been inferred 
by many that the last phoenix was neither of the 
genuine kind, nor came fi'om the woods of Arabia. 
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BOOK The instinctive qualities of the species were not 
. --' observed to direct its motions. It is the genius, we 
787: are told, of the phcenix, when its course of years is 
^' finished, and the approach of death is felt, to build 
a nest in its native clime, and there deposit the 
principles of life, from which a new progeny arises. 
The first care of the young bird, as soon as fledged, 
and able to trust to its ^ngs, is to perform the ob- 
sequies of his father. But this duty is not undertaken 
rashly. He collects a quantity of myrrh, and, to tiy 
his strength, makes frequent excursions, with a load 
on his back. When he has made his experiment 
through a long tract of air, and gains sufficient con- 
fidence in lus own vigour, he takes up the body of 
his father, and flies with it to the altar of the sun, 
where he leaves it to be consumed in flames of 
fragrance. Such is the account of this extraordinary 
bird. It has, no doubt, a mixture of fable; but that 
the phoenix, from time to time, appears in Egypt, 
seems to be a fact sufficiently ascertained. 

XXIX. Rome continued to stream widi the blood 
of eminent citizens. Pomponius Labeo, who had 
been, as ^ready mentioned, governor of Mysia, 
opened his veins and bled to deadi. His wife 
Paxaea had the spirit to follow his example. Sui- 
cide was the only refuge from the hand of the exe- 
cutioner. Those who waited for the sentence of the 
law incurred a forfeiture, and were, besides, de- 
prived of the rites of sepulture; while to such as 
died by their own hand, funeral ceremonies were 
allowed, and their wills were vdid. Such was the 
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reward of dispatch! (a) Self-destruction was made book 
the interest of mankind. On the subject of Labeo's -^ ^ c 
death, Tiberius wrote to the senate. He observed, T»^. 
" that in ancient times, when all ties of friendship ^ 
" were to be dissolved, it was the custom to give 
" notice to the discarded party, that his visits were 
'' no longer agreeable. In that manner he had acted 
^'with Labeo: all connection was at an end. But 
" that unhappy man, fipding himself charged with 
" the iniquity of his government, and pressed by 
"the weight of other crimes, made a shew of in- 
" jured innocence, with intent to throw the odium 
" of his death on the emperor. The example was 
" fatal to his wife. She took the alarm, and perished 
"with her husband. She might have quelled her 
"fears; for, though her guilt was manifest, she 
"might have lived in safety." 

A new prosecution was commenced against Ma- 
mercus Scaurus (6), a distinguished senator, fa* 
mous as well for his eloquence as the nobility of 
his birth, but a libertine in his conduct. He had 
been connected with Sejanus, but on that account 
no danger threatened him. The enmity of Macro, 
who practised the wiles of Sejanus, but with deeper 
policy, was the cause of his ruin. A tragedy, writ- 
ten by Scaurus, was the ground of the chai^. 
Some lines were cited from the piece, and, by a* 
strained construction, said to point obliquely at 
Tiberius. But to make sure work, Servilius and 
Cornelius, two informers by profession, accused 
him of adultery with the younger Livia (r), and of 
secret practices in the magic art. Scaurus, with a 

Voi. 11. 2 C 
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BOOK spirit worthy of the ancient ^mihi, from whom he 

--' — 7- was descended, resolved not to linger for a public 

pi' sentence. His wife Sexitia exhorted him to an act 

a*w ' of bravery, and died herself, with the courage which 

she recommended. 

XXX. Amidst these acts of violence, the infw- 
mers, in their turn, were abandoned to their fiste. 
Servilius and Cornelius, who, by their conduct to 
Scaurus, had brought on themselves the pubtic de- 
testation, were charged with taking a bribe to com- 
pound a prosecution commenced by themselves 
i^;ainst Varius Ligur. They were both interdicted 
firom fire and water, and transported to the islands. 
A similar fate attended Abudius Rufo. This man 
had discharged the office of aedile, and also served, 
at the head of a legion, under Lentulus Gaetulicus. 
He turned informer against his commanding officer, 
alleging that he had projected a match between his 
daughter and one of the sons of Sejanus. He c<hi« 
strued this into a crime, and for the attempt was 
banished from Rome. At the time when this prose- 
cution was set on foot, Gaetulicus commanded the 
lemons in Upper Germany. Distinguished by his 
clemency, and without rigour maintaining military 
discipline, he was the idol of the soldiers. By his 
interest with his father-in-law, Lucius Apronius, he 
was also high in credit with the other army, which 
was stationed at a small distance. In this situation, 
it is said, not without probability, that he had the 
courage to dispatch a letter to Tiberius, to the fd« 
lowing effect: '^ The proposed alliance with Sejanus 
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'^did not origiiiat€ with himself: the emperor had book 
" recommended it The meanest citizen b liable to XuTcT 
" error, no leas than the prince. To mistake with J[^^ 
'* impunity cannot be the prerogative of the empe* ^ 
'* TQT^ and, at the same time, a crime in others. For 
^^ himself, his fidelity remained inviolate, and, if no 
•< snare was laid for his ruin, nothing could shake 
" his principles. Should a successor be sent to su- 
^^peraede him in the command, he should under- 
" stand it as the prologue to a sentence of condem- 
^^ nation. But there were conditions, on which 
^* something like a treaty between both parties 
*^ mi^t be setded: he desired to remain unmolest- 
'*ed in the government of the province, and Tibe- 
** rius mig^t give the law to the rest of the Roman 
'^ world." Incredible as this anecdote may appear^ 
it gains an air of authenticity, when it is considered, 
that, of all the favourites of Sejanus, Gaetulicus was 
the only person who had the secret to preserve his 
life, and live in the good graces of the prince. The 
troth is, Tiberius knew that he had incurred the 
public hatred. Worn out widi age and infirmities, 
he was wise enough to reflect, that £une and the 
opinion of mankind, rather than the exercise of 
power, must for the future be the pillars of his go- 
vemmei^ 



XXXI. In the consulship of Caius Cestius (a a. u. c. 
and Marcus Servilius, a deputation from the Par- a. d. 
thian nobili^, without the concurrence or privity 
of Artabanus, their king, arrived at Rome. While 
the arms of Germanicus filled the East with tenter, 
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BOOK that monarch continued to adhere with good fakh 
. ' ' to the Romans, and to rule his own dominions widi 

A. U. U. 

788^ equity and moderation. He broke out afterwards 
^^^ with open violence; to Rome, proud and arrogant; 
to his people, fierce and unrelenting. The prospt- 
rous events of war with the neighbouring naticHis 
inspired him with the pride and insolence of victory. 
He saw Tiberius, in the decline of life, a feeble 
prince (&), disarmed and poweriess. Armenia was 
the object of his ambition. Artaxias (c), king of the 
countr}', was no sooner dead, than he placed his 
eldest son, Arsaces, on the vacant throne. His arro- 
gance did not stop there. By his ambassadors he 
demanded, in haughty and imperious terms, imme- 
diate restitution of the treasures left by Vonones 
(d) in Syria and Cilicia« He laid claim, besides, to 
all the territories, formerly belonging to the Persians 
and Macedonians. He added, in a style of vain glory, 
that whatever was possessed by Cyrus, and after- 
wards by Alexander, was his undoubted right, and 
he was determ'med to recover the same by force <^ 
arms. 

The Parthians, in the mean time, by the advice 
of Sinnaces, a man of great opulence and noble birdi, 
sent their secret embassy to Rome. The measure 
was supported by Abdus (^), the eunuch. In the 
eastern nations the loss of manhood is no degrada- 
tion: on the contrary, it leads to power and prefer- 
ment. With those two leading chiefs the grandees 
of Parthia entered into a conspiracy. But still to wear 
the regal diadem, one only of the race of the Arsacides 
could be found. The greatest part of that family 
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was cut off by Aitabanus, and the survivord were book 

VL 

too young to govern. The Parthians, therefore, de> ^ y g 
ared that Tiberius would send Phraates (/), son ^*^ 
of the king of that name, to mount the throne of his ^^* 
ancestors. That title and the sanction of Rome 
would be sufficient. Let a prince of the house of 
Arsaces, under the protection of Tiberius, shew 
himself on the banks of the Euphrates, and nothing 
more was necessary: a revolution would be the cer- 
tain consequence. 

XXXII. The enterprise was agreeable to the 
wishes of Tiberius. He dispatched Phraates, enrich- 
ed with presents, and every mark of splendour suit- 
ed to the royal dignity. But still it was his fixed 
plan not to depart fix>m his former resolution to 
work by stratagem, and, if possible, to avoid a war. 
The secret transpired at the Parthian court Artaba- 
nus was throWn into a state of violent perplexity. 
Revenge and fear took, possession of him by turns. 
In the idea of an eastern monarch, indecision is the 
mark of a servile mind. Vigour and sudden enter- 
prise are attributes of the royal character. In the 
present juncture» those notions gave way, and his 
interest conquered prejudices. He invited Abdus to 
a banquet, and, by a slow poison, rendered him un- 
fit for action. With Sinnaces he thought it best to 
dissemble. He loaded him with presents, and, by 
employing him in state affidrs, left him no leisure 
for clandestine machinations. Meanwhile Phraates 
arrived in Syria. Willing to conform to the customs 
9f the East, he threw off the dress and manners of 
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BOOK the Romaiis» Tbe transitioi^ however, was too vio- 
^' lent; and hb constitution proving unequal to so sud- 

2^^ den a change, he was carried off by a fit of illness. 

^- Tiberius was unwilling to relinquish a measure 

which he had once aj^roved. He named Tiridates, 

descended from the same stock with Phraates, as a 

fit rival to contend with Artabanus. 

In order to recover the kingdom of Armenia, he 
entered into an alliance with Mithridates, a pruice 
of the Iberian line, having beforehand contrived to 
reconcile him to his brother Pharasmanes, then the 
rrigning monarch of Iberia. An important scene 
was now open in the East. To ccHiduct the whole, 
Hberius gave the command to Lucius Viteliius 
(a), Tbe character of this officer is well known. He 
shewed himself in his true colours to the people of 
Rome, insomuch that his memory is held in detes- 
tation. In the East, however, his conduct was irre- 
proachable. He acted in the province with the inte- 
grity of an ancient Roman. After his return he re- 
nounced that character altogether, a ready apostate 
from every virtue. His dread of Caligula, and his 
intimacy with Claudius, transformed him into an 
abject slave. He b now remembered as a modei of 
the vilest adulation. What was praise- worthy in die 
beginning of his days, changed to infamy in his 
riper years. The virtues of youth gave way to the 
vices of age. 

XXXIU. Mithridates was the first of the petty 
kings of Asia, who took a decisive part. He drew 
his brother Pharasmanes into the league, and en- 
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gaged diat monareh to employ both force and stra- 
tum to promote the enterprise. By their agents- 
they bribed the servants of Arsaces to end their 
master's life by poison. The Iberians, in the mean 
time, entered Armenia with a numerous army, and 
took possession of the city of Artaxata. On the first 
intelligence Artabanus dispatched his son Orodes, 
at the head of the Parthian forces, to oppose the 
enemy, and, in the mean time, sent out his officers 
to negoctate for a body of auxiliaries. Pharasmanes, 
onhis part, spared no pains to reinforce his army. He 
engaged the Albanians in his service. He listed tlie 
Sarmatians; but a part of that people, called the 
Sceptucians, were willing, according to the custom 
of the nation, to be hired by any of the powers at 
war, the ready mercenaries in every quarrel. They 
were at that time actually engaged on both sides, 
and of course divided against themselves. The Ibe* 
rians, having secured the defiles and narrow passes 
of the country, poured down from the Caspian 
mountains a large body of their Sarmatian auxilia- 
ries, and soon over-ran all Armenia. The Parthians 
were not able to advance. The enemy was in force 
at every post, one only road excepted, and that, 
extending between the Caspian sea and the moun- 
tains of Albania, was impassable in the summer 
months. In that season of the year the Etesian (a) 
winds blow constantly one way, and, driving the 
waves before them, lay the country under water. 
In the winter, the wind from the south rolls the 
flood back into the deep, and leaves the country a 
dry and naked shore. 
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BOOK XXXIV. WhUe Orodes saw his succours cut off, 
j^u Q^ Pharasmanes with augmented numbers advanced 
^•Jj against him. He ofib^ batde, but the enemy dc- 
^' clined the conflict. The Iberian rode up to the en- 
trenchments; he endeavoured to provoke the enemy; 
he cut off their forage, and invested their camp. 
The Parthians, not used to brook dishonour, ga- 
thered in a body round the prince, and demanded 
the decision of the sword. Their main strength con- 
sisted in their cavahy. Pharasmanes added to his 
horse a lai^ body of infantry. His own subjects, 
and the «forces from Albania, dwdling chiefly in 
wilds and forests, were inured, by their mode of 
life, to labour and fatigue. If we may believe the 
account which they give of their origin, they are 
descended from the people of Thessaly, who fol- 
lowed Jason when that adventurer, having issue by 
Medea, returned to Colchis, on the death of ^etes, 
to take possession of the vacant throne. Concerning 
the Greek hero, and the oracle of Phryxus (a), va- 
rious traditions are current amongst them. Fur the 
last their veneration is such, that in their sacrifices 
a ram is never offered as a victim, the people con- 
ceiving that Phryxus was conveyed across the sea 
by an animal of that species, or in a ship with that 
figure at the head. The two armies were drawn out 
in order of battle. Orodes, to animate the valour of 
lus men, called to their mind the glory of the east- 
-em epipire, and the race of the Arsacides. " They 
^^ were now to cope with a band of mercenaries, led 
" by an Iberian chief, of mean extraction, ignoble, 
" and obscure," In the opposite army, Pharasmanes 
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pressed eveiy tq>ic that could infiame the ardour of book 
hk troops. " They were men who never yielded to ^ ^\: 
'' the P^rdiUn yoke: they fought now for conqUesU ^^^ 
^ the more bold the enterprise, the greater would ^^* 
" be their ^ory. If they gave ground, or turned 
'' their backs on the enemy, shame and ruin would 
^^ pursue them. Look round," he said, '^ and view 
*^ both armies. Behdd on our side a dreadful front 
*' of war; on that of the enemy an unwarlike band 
^^ of Medes, gay in their apparel, and glittering with 
^ gold. Here we have men and steel; there cowards, 
** and booty to reward our valour." 

XXXV. In the Sarmatian ranks it was not the 
geneml only diat harangued the men. By mutual 
exhortaticms, according to their custom, they roused 
each other's valour. They resolved to reserve their 
darts, and rush on to a close engagement. The field 
of battle presented an attack in different forms. The 
Paithians, skilled alike kt the onset and the re- 
treat, endeavoured to open their ranks, in order to 
gain room for the discharge of their arrows. The 
Sarmattans direw their bows aside,, determined with 
dieir swords and pikes to decide the fortune of the 
day* In one place was seen an engagement of the 
cavalry; they advanced to the chaige; they wheeled 
about; they changed with sudden velocity. In ano- 
ther quarter the infantry foug^ hand to hand, and 
budclcr to buckler. They attacked, and were re- 
pulsed; they wounded, and were wounded. The 
Iberians and Albanians grappled with the enemy; 
they pulled them by main force from their h<XBes; 

Vol. II. 2 D 
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BOOR they distracted tfaem by two diflferent modes of en- 
gaging. Their cavalry rushed on, and their in&ntry 
stood close ei^bpdied. The two adverse generals, 
Onxks and Pharasmanes, exerted every eflfort. They 
rushed into iht heat of the action: they encouraged 
the brave; they rallied the broken ranks, and ^gnal- 
ized themselves in every part of the field. Coospi* 
cuous to all, at length they knew each other. At 
the sight, with instinctive fury, their horses at fiill 
speed, they rushed forward to the chai^, bellow- 
ing revenge, and darting their javelins. Pharasmanes^ 
with a well-directed weapon, pierced the helmet of 
Orodes; but, hurried on by the fury of his horse, 
he was not able to pursue his advantage. Orodes 
was sheltered by his guards who flew to his assist- 
ance. A report that he was slain spread through 
the ranks. The spirit of the Parthians began to 
droopi and victoiy declared for the Iberians. 

XXXVI. Artabanus, to repair the loss, marched 
with the whole strength of his kii^om. llie Iberi- 
ans knew the course of the country, and by their 
valour gained a second victory. The Parthian, not- 
withstanding, kept the field, till such time as Vitel- 
lius advanced with his legions, intending, as was 
industriously given out, to enter into Mesopotamia. 
To avoid a war with Rome, the Parthian king aban- 
doned Armenia, and returned to his own dominions- 
From diat time his ruin may be dated. Vitellius 
carried on a correspondence with the leading mea 
of Parthia, and, to incite them to a revolt, represent- 
ed Artabanus as a king, cruel in time of peace, and 
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in war disastrous to the whole nation. Sinnaces, at book 
the head, as ah'eady mentioned, of a powerful faction, ^ ^ ^* 
drew to his interest his fetfaer, Abdageses, and other ^^ 
malecontents, who were now, by the unprosperous ^i. 
events of war, determined to throw oflF the mask. 
A great number through fear, and not from princi* 
pie, hitherto inactive, went over to the disafiected. 
Artabanus found himself deserted on every side. He 
had only one expedient left. He chose for his body* 
guard a bend of mercenaries, men void of honour, 
the outcast of their country, to good and evil, vice 
and virtue, alike indifferent, and for their hire ready 
to perpetrate every crime. With these attendants 
the fugitive monarch sought the frontiers of Scythia*. 
Hb ruined cause, he stiU hoped, would find support 
from the Carmanians, and the people of Hyrcania, 
with whom he was connected by ties of affinity. He 
relied, moreover, on the fickle temper of the Parthi- 
ans. A^wavering and inconstant people, always dis- 
gusted with the reigning prince, and, after his ex- 
pulsion, prone to repent, might act towards him- 
self with the same versatility, and once more declare 
in his fiivour. 

XXXVII. The thnne being in this manner va- 
cant, and the Parthians, in their rage for innovation, 
spearing ready to embrace a new master, Vitellius 
thought it time to fire the ambiton of Tiridates, and 
to support him in the enterprise, marehed with the 
auxiliaries, and the strength of his legions, to the 
banks of the Euphrates. In order to propitiate the 
river god (a), preparations were made for a solemn 
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BOOK sacrifice. The Roman, accovding to the rites of his 
^ ^\. country, offered a swine, a ram, and a bull; a hoorae 

j^^ was the victim slain by Tiridates. While they were 
'^* Aus employed, the people of the country cauie in 
with an account diat the Euphrates, without any fall 
of rain, swelled miraculously above its banks, and, 
the waves with a rapid motion turning round in cir- 
cling eddies, the foam on the surface presented the 
form of a diadem. This was deemed a favourable 
omen. By others, who judged with more penetration^ 
the prognostic was seen in a different fight. Accord- 
ing to their interpretation, it promised success at 
first, and a speedy reverse of fortune. In support of 
diis opinion it was observed, that die earth and 
heavens hold forth uneiring signals: but die omens, 
collected from the appearance of rivers, were, like 
the element from which they spring, always uncer- 
tain. They appear and vani^ in a moment» 

A bridge of boats being prepared, the whole army 
passed over the Euphrates. While they Jay encamp- 
ed, Omospades, at the head of a large body of 
cavalry, amounting to several thousands, came in 
as an auxiliary. This man was a native of Parthia^ 
formerly banished from his country; but for his 
services under Tiberius, during the war in Dal- 
mada {i\ admitted to the privileges of a Roman 
citizen. Being afiberwards reconciled to his native 
prince, he rose to the first honours of the state, and 
was appointed governor of diat whole region idiich 
lies between the Tigris and the Euphrates, Sot that 
reason called Mesopotamia (c). Sinnaoes, in a 
dbort time after, jomed the army with a strong xdn- 
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forcejuent. Abdageses, the pillar of the party, ddi- book 
vered up die royal treasure, and the richest oma--j-jj-^ 
meats of the crown. Vitettius considered the busi* J^^ 
ness as finished The Rcmian eagles appeared on ^* 
the banks of the Euphrates, and more was unneces* 
saiy. He gave his beat advice to Tuidates, and the 
authois of die revolution. Addressing himself to the 
prince, ** Remember," he said, ^^ that you are the 
^^ grandson of Phraates, and that you have been 
^ truned up by Tiberius: let that reflection be ever 
'* present to your mind: it will animate you in the 
'^career of glory." He exhorted the grandees of 
Partfaia to pay obedience to their king, and due 
respect to the Roman name. By being faithful to 
both, they would at once fulfil their engagements, 
and maintain their honour. Having made this ar« 
rangemen t , he returned with his legions into Syria. 

XXXVIII. In reladng these transactions, I have 
thrown together, in one connected series, the buu- 
ness of two campaigns; in order, by a view of 
Asiatic aSurs, to relieve the attendon of the reader, 
and give the mind some respite from domestic 
misery. From the death of Sejanus three years had 
elapsed, and yet neither time nor supplications, nor 
even a deluge of bk)od, could soften the crudtfr of 
Tibmus. Things that mitigate the resentment of 
odiers, made no impression on that unforgiving 
temper. Crimes of an ancient date were revived as 
recent^ facts, and charges without proof passed for 
demonstratioas of guilt The band of informers 
joined in a league against Fulcinius Trio (a). That 
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BOOK citizen, knowing that his &te was determined» put 
■ ^ ^^ - an end to his life. In his will he spoke in the bitter- 
^•^ est terms of Macro, and the emperor's freedmen. 
^' Nor did he spare Tiberius. His understanding, he 
said, was reduced by years and infirmity to a state 
of dotage, and his long absence was no better than 
banishment from his country. These reflections the 
heirs of Trio wished to suppress; but Tiberius or- 
dered the will to be read in public; perhaps to shew 
the worid that he could allow full liberty of thinking, 
and despise the censure that pointed at himself; per- 
haps, having been, for many years blind to the vU- 
lany of Sejanus, he chose, at last, that invectives of 
every sort should be brought to light, to the end 
that truth, always warped by flattery, might reach 
his ear, though undisguised, and at the expence of 
his reputation. About the same time died by his own 
hand Granius Martianus, a member of the senate, 
who found himself attacked by Caius Gracchus on 
the law of violated majesty. Tatius Granius, who 
had served the oflice of praetor, was prosecuted in 
like manner, and condemned to suflfer death. 

XXXIX. The same &te attended Trebellienus 
Rufus (a) and Sextius Paconianus; the former dis- 
patched himself, and the latter, for some sarcastic 
verses against the emperor, the production of his 
prison hours, was strangled in the jail. Of all these 
tragic scenes Tiberius had the earliest intelligence; 
not, as before, by messengers that crossed the sea 
to the isle of Capreae; he heard the news in theveiy 
jaeighbourhood of Rome, hovering about the city at 
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SO small a distance, that often on tbe same day, or, book 
at most, a single night intervening, the ccmsuls re- ' 
ceived his answers to their dispatches, and his final /^' 
orders for immediate vengeance. He placed himself as. 
in a situation so near the theatre of horror, that he 
could almost see the blood that streamed in every 
family, and hear the stroke of the executioner. 

Towards the end of the year died Poppaeus 
Sabinus (6), a man of humble birth, but, by the 
partiality of two emperors, raised to the consulship, 
and distinguished by triumphal honours. During a 
series of fpur-and-twen^ years, the government of 
considerable provinces was committed to his care, 
not for any extraordinary talents, but because he had 
a capacity of a level for business, and not above it. 

XL. The next consulship was that of Qumtus a. u. a 
Plautius and Sextus Papinius. In the course of this a. a 
year Lucius Aruseius and others died under the 
hand of the executioner: their fate, however cruel, 
passed unheeded among the common occurrences 
of the time. Scenes of blood were grown familiar, 
and made no impression. And yet the fate of Vibu- 
lenus Agrif^ was attended with circumstances 
that struck a general panic. His trial came on be- 
fore the senate. As soon as the prosecutors closed 
their case, he swallowed a deadly poison, which he 
had concealed under his robe, and instantly expired* 
He was seized, notwithstanding, and in that condi- 
tion drag^d to a dungeon, where the lictor listened 
his cord (a) round the neck of a dead man. Even 
Tigranes (6), who had formerly swayed the sceptre 
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, BOM: of Armenia, sulfo^ without distinctiton. The tifle 
A. u. c. ^^ royalty did not exempt him fix)m the lot of a 
J^ common citizen. 

^ Caius Galba (c), of consular rank, and the two 
Blsesi, emlxaced a voluntary death; Galba, because 
by letters from Tiberius, written in terms of acri- 
mony, he was excluded from the usual itiode of 
obtaining a province by lot; and the Blaesi, because 
the order of priesthood, which had be^n promised 
in their day of prosperity, was, since they were no 
longer in favour, withheld from them, and to those 
vacant dignities others were appointed. A step so 
decisive diey considered as nothing less than a sig- 
nal to die; and they obeyed. 

Emilia Lepida (tf), whose marriage with Drusus 
has been mentioned, remained, during the life of 
Lepidtts her father, in perfect security, but detested 
by the puUic. Her protector being now no more, 
the informers seized their opportunity, and accused 
her of aduhery with a slave. Of her guilt no doubt 
was entertained. She made no defence, but executed 
justice on herself. 

XLI. About this time the Clitams, a people 
subject to Arohelaus, king of Caiq;>adocia, imfpa- 
tient of being taxed according to the system i»ac- 
tised in the Roman provinces, made a seces^on to 
the heights of mount Taurus. Being there possessed 
of the advantage-ground, they were aUe to defend 
themselves against their sovereign, and las unwar- 
like troops. To quell the insurgents, VitelKus, go- 
vernor of Syria, dispatched Marcus TrebeDios at 
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Ifte head of fouf thousand legionaiy sokUerd, and a booi^ 
select detachment of auxiliaries. The Barbarians ^ 



A. U. C. 

fcrifl taiken p6st on two hills; the least was called ^^ 
Cadra, and the other Davaea. Trebellius in- ^^ 
closed both with lines of cuxiUiiWalteftion. All who 
dattd to telty out were put to the sW(Hd; the rest 
weit& reduced by thirst and ftiidne. 

Meanwhile, Tiridates was #ell nigh established 
on the throne of l^arthia. Hie cities of Nicef>horiulti, 
Anthemusia, and other places, origihalty settkd bj 
die Macedonians, and from theif founders deriving 
nances of Greek termination, opened their gates to 
the fiew monarch. Hakis and Artemifa, (wo t'ar- 
dlian cities, followed the example; the people every 
where vyiiig with eaih other in demonstratiims of 
joy. A revolution, bf wluch Artabuius, a tyrant 
bred among the Scythians, was driven ftoftn the 
throne, gave univer^ satis^tion to the l^arthian^. 
They knew thaft Tiridates had been educated among 
the Romans, and, from his tfts of civilizatioti, ex- 
pected a miki afid equitable government 

XLII. The inhatntants Of Seleucia {a) declared 
for the new king in a style of flattery that exceeded 
an their neighbours. Seleucia is a forded city of 
considerable strength. The barbarity of Paithiaii 
ma nners never gfuned admission amongst them. Be- 
ing a colony planted by Seleucus, they still retained 
the institutions of their Grecian founder. A body of 
three hundred, chosen for their wealth or superior 
wisdom, gave the form of a senate. The people 
have their share in the government. When both 

Vol. H 2 E 
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BOOK (»^ers act with a spirit of union, they are too stitnig 
A. u. c. ^^^ ^^ Parthians. If they clash among themselves» 

j^^^ and one faction looks abroad for support, the foreign 
^- prince, who arrives as the friend of a party, be- 
comes the oppressor of all. In the reign of Artaba- 
nus this fatal consequence was actually felt. That 
monarch threw the whole weight into the scale of 
the nobles, and the people, by consequence, were 
surrendered as the slaves of a violent aristocracy. 
This form of government was agreeable to the ideas 
of eastern despotism, A regular democracy holds 
too much of civil liberQ^, while the dominatuxi of 
the few differs but litde from absolute monarchy. 

The reception of Tiridates at Seleucia, was 
splendid beyond all example. To the homage which 
the practice of ages had established, new honours 
were added by the inventive genius of flattery. 
Amidst the applause and acclamations of the people, 
reproaches loud and vehement were thrown out 
against Artabanus, a man related, by the maternal 
line only, to the house of the Arsacidae, ^d, by his 
actions, a disgrace to the name. Tiridates sided 
with the people of Seleucia, wd restored the de- 
mocracy. A day for his coronation was still to be 
fixed. While that business was in agitation, dis- 
patches arrived from Hiero and Phraates, two lead- 
ing men, and governors of extensive provinces. 
They desired that the ceremony might be deferred 
for a few days. A request from men of iheir impor- 
tance c^e with weight, and was accordingly fol- 
lowed. The court, in the mean time, removed to 
Ctesiphon, the capital of the emjpire, and the seat of 
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government. New delays were thrown in the way book 
by the two grandees, and the business of the coro- ^ ^'^ 
nation was protracted from time to time. At length ^^ 
the regent of the country, called the Surena (A), ^* 
proceeded, according to the national custom, to 
solemnize the inauguration of the king. In the pre»- 
seiice of a numerous assembly, and amidst the 
shouts and acclamations of the people^ he invested 
Tiridates with the regal diadem. 

XLIII. If, after this ceremony, Tiridates had pe- 
netrated at once into the heart of the kingdom, and 
shewn himself to the interior provinces, by that de- 
cisive step the minds of such as wavered had been 
fixed, and the prince had mounted the throne with 
the consent of the nation. He staid imprudently to 
amuse himself with the siege of a castle, in which 
were lodged the concubinesof Artabanus, with all the 
royal treasure. The delay gave time for treachery 
and revolt. Phraates, Hiero, and others of the nobi- 
lity, who were not present at the coronation, turned 
their thoughts, with their usual love of innovation, 
towards the deposed king. For this conduct their 
motives were various. Some acted from their fears, 
and others from their ill-will to Abdageses, who had 
gained the supreme authority at court, and the en- 
tire ascendant over the new monarch. The malecon- 
tents went in quest of Artabanus. He was found in 
Hyrcania, covered with wretchedness, and with his 
bow and arrow procuring his daily sustenance. Chi 
the first appearance of his fiiends, he was seized 
with teiTor, suspecting nothing less than treachery, 
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BOOK and a design «gfunBt his life. Being ussurai of tfaeor 

--r^— -fidelity, and their reaoluticm to restart him to bis 

789. dominions, he fdt Ub» hopes revived: f>nd whence, 

M. he said, this sudden changpe? Hi&ro gave this amww: 

^^ Tiridates is no better than a bCQr; nor is the rcgral 

" dignity vested m a prince descf^od from the Une 

^ of the Arsacida?. Enervated by the luxuri» of 

^^Rome, the stripling contents himself with the 

^* shadow of authority, while the whole power of the 

^^ state is in the hands of Abdageses/' 

XLIV. The politic king, formed during a long 
reign in the school of e:i^perjence, knew that imm, 
whose friendship is feUacious, may notwithstanding 
be believed, when they avow their hati^* Witfiout 
loss of time he raised a supply of men am<n)g the 
Scythians, and marched forward with intent to give 
no time either to the arts of his enemies, w the na^ 
tural levity of his friends. The sordid habit in which 
he was found, he still continued to we^n bcqung, hj 
his uTetched appearance, to make an imprea^ioa on 
the passions of the multitude. He omitted nothii^; 
that could serve his cause; by fiuud, by ^treaty, 
by every artifice, he tried to allure the Wfivering« 
and to animate tlvs brave. Oy r^pid marches, h^ 
soon reached the neighbourhood of Seleucia, at ths 
head of a powerftU army. 

Tiridates, alarmed at the newi c^ his approach, 
and soon after terrified at his actual presence, began to 
deliberate about the measures in that ^^ig^nc^ fittest 
to be pursued. Should he try the issue of a battle, 
» draw the war into length? In Im councils there 



wm nothing like dooision. The officers of warlike book 
^irit wem for it sudden blow, while the rash levies ^ ^j^^ 
of Anabanufi, out of heart, iatigued by their march, 2\ 
and not yet united by principle, bad as yet no affec^ ^ 
^ for a king whom they had «o lately deposed* 
Traitora yestenjay, they were now no better than 
pretended fliends. Abdageses was of a contrary 
opioion. To retneat into Mesopotamia was, in hii 
judgment, the safest measure. Having gained the 
opposite sidf of the river, Tiridates might ther^ 
stand at hay, till the Armenians, the Elymasans, 
and other nations in their rear, had time to take the 
Seldf Succours might be expected from the Roman 
general* When Uieur forces were all assembled, it 
woufcl then be time to hazard a battle. This measure 
was adcqHed. Abdageses was high in authority, and 
the UAwariifce genius of Tiridates shrunk from dan-* 
ger, Tli^r letreat had the appearance of m army 
put to the rout» The con9equences were fetal. The . 
Arabs were the first to abandon Tiridatea; a gene- 
ral deflection followed. Some betook themselves to 
their native home, and other» went over to the stan- 
dard of Artabanus. Tiridates, with a handful of men, 
paaaed IxntQ Syria, and by his conduct made the 
apolpgy c^* all who deaerted his cause. None had 
reaaon to blu&h for betraying a man, who betrayed 
himaelf. 

XLV, In the courae of this year a dreadful fire 
broke out at Rome, and laid mount Aventine, with 
part of the adjoining circus, in ashes. Tiberiw had 
the address to turn this calamit}' to hb own glory. 
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VI 

' j^ y Q mansions (a), which were destroyed, to be paid to 
^^ the respective owners. The sum amounted to no less 
^ than one hundred thousand great sesterces. The 
munificence of the prince was the more applauded, 
as building for his own use was not his taste. The 
temple of Augustus, and Pompey's theatre, were 
his only public structures. When both were finished, 
he did not so much as think of dedicating them; 
perhaps to shew his contempt of fame; perhaps be- 
cause old age had sunk his vigour. To estimate the 
damage sustained by each individual, his four sons- 
in-law were appointed, namely, Cneius Domitius, 
Cassius Longinus, Marcus Vinicius, and Rubellius 
Blandus. At the desire of the consuls, Publius Pe* 
tronius was added to the commission. Public hon- 
ours were decreed to the emperor with all the variety 
that adulation could suggest. Which were accepta- 
ble, and which rejected, is uncertain; since he was 
then near his end, and perhaps never declared his 
mind. 
A. u. a In a short time after, Cneius Acerronius and 
A^. Caius Pontius entered on the consulship, and it was 
their lot to close the reign of Tiberius. Macro was, 
at this time, in the zenith of his power. He had been 
assiduous in paying his court to Caligula; and now, 
when he saw the emperor declining fast, his zeal for 
the young prince became everyday more conspicu- 
ous. In a short time after the death of Claudia (6), 
who had been married to Caligula, he made his own 
wife, JBnnia, throw out the lure for his affections, 
till she obtained a promise of marriage. In this she 
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found no diflicuhy/ Caligula wished for nothing so book 
much as an opportunity to sieze the sovereign power: ^ ^'^ 
and, to second his ambition, there was no project J^ 
which he was not ready to embrace. The ferocity ^* 
of his nature left him litde time for reflection, and 
the violence of hb passions clouded his under- 
standing: he had studied under his grandfather, 
and in that school acquired the arts of dbsimulation. 

XL VL The character of Caligula did not escape 
the penetrating eye of Tiberius. Hence his irresolu- 
tion (Ml the important point of naming a successes' 
(a). His grand-sons naturally were present to his 
mind. The heir of his son Drusus was the nearest 
in blood, and natural aflfection spoke in his favour: 
but the prince was still of tender years. Caligula 
had attained the prime of manhood; biit he was the 
son of Germanicus, and, for that reason, a favourite 
of the people; both strong motives to excite the 
aversion of Tiberius. Claudius was not entirely 
overlooked. His time of life rendered him fit for 
that exalted station, and he had shewn a taste for 
the liberal arts; but he wanted vigour of mind: na- 
ture had given him talents, but withheld the power 
of using them with any solid advantage. In this per- 
plexity Tiberius weighed every circumstance, but 
still could form no resolution. To name a person 
who was not of the imperial family, were to degrade 
the memory of Augustus, and leave the house of 
Caesar exposed to the contempt of posterity. This, 
in all events, he was determined to avoid, not with 
a view to present fame, for that had long since ceas- 
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BOOK ed^ be his passion, and yet he wished to pfeaerve 
A. u c. ^^ S*^"7 ^^ ^ illustrious line, and transmit it un- 
'/'d ^P^'*'^ ^^ fiiture ages. 
^' At length, fatigued with thinking, and giwrfeg 
every day weaker, he left to chance what he had not 
vigour to decide^ He had, notwithstanding, 'Mme 
foreknowledge of what was to happen after him. 
From certain expressions that feU fiyym him this 
may be collected. His reproach to Macro, " that he 
<^ turned from the seuihg to the lising siln," was 
neither dark nor equivocal. He said to Caligula, 
who, on some occasion, tt^ated the charaeier df 
Sylla with contempt and ridicule, ^* You will have 
^^ the vices of that great man, without one of his 
•* virtues.'* In a short time after, while wiA teats 
of affection be clasped in his arms the youngest {6) 
of his grand-sons, he observed the stem counte- 
nance of Caligula, and calmly told him, " You wilt 
'< kill this boy, and fall yourself by some other 
'^ hand." Tiberius was now dectming fasft, and yet, 
in that decay of nature, he ablated hodiing from 
his usual gratifications. Dissembling to the last, he 
endured every encroachment on his constitution 
with calm composure. Patience, he thought, would 
pass for vigour. To ridicule the practice of physic 
(r), and make a jest of all who, after thirty, did not 
understand then- own constitutions, had been long 
the bent of his humour. 

XLVIL At Rome, in the mean time, prosecu- 
tions were set on foot to terminate in Mood after 
the death of Tiberius. Acutia, formeriy the wife of 
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Publiu8 Vitdlius (a)» was charged on the law of book 

violated majesty by Laelius Balbus* She was con ;- 

damned; but the decree, by which the senate ad- 796. 

A. n. 
judged a recompence to the prosecutor, was sus- st. 

pended by the interposition of Junius Otho, the 
tribune of the people. From that moment Balbus 
and Otho became open enemies. Fierce contentions 
followed, and, at last, ended in the banishment of 
Otho. Albucilla, a woman £unous for the variety of 
her intrigues, and her marriage with Satrius Se- 
cundus (b) (the man who informed against Seja^ 
nus), was charged with a conspiracy against the 
prince. Cneius Domitius, Vibius Marsus, and Lu- 
cius Arruntius, were all three involved in the same 
prosecution, being, as was alleged, connected in a 
course of adultery with Albucilla, and, by conse- 
quence, accomplices in all her crimes. The illustri- 
ous birth of Domitius has been already mentioned. 
Marsus derived great splendour from his ancestors, 
and was, besides, in an eminent degree adorned 
with literature. In the state of the proceedii^ laid 
before the senate, it appeared that Macro presided 
at the examination of the witnesses, and saw the 
slaves put to the question; but no letter on the sub- 
ject arrived from Tiberius. Hence a strong suspi- 
cion, that Macro taking advantage of the feeble 
state of hb master, seized the opportunity to wreak 
his malice on Arruntius, whom he was knovm to 
prosecute with inveterate hatred. 

XL VIII. Domitius, relying on his defence, em- 
ployed himself in the necessary preparation. Marsus 
Vol. IL 3 F 
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famine. The artifice saved both their lives. The 



A. u. c. 



A.^u. fri^"^ ^f Arruntius tried all their influence and 
^^* their best advice. They entreated him to protract 
the time by studied delays. Arruntius answered 
with firmness: '^ The same part cannot, with pro- 
^^ priety, be acted by all characters. What is hon* 
*< ourable in one, may be unworthy in another* As 
^*to myself, I have lived long enough, nay, too 
'^ long, and to my own disgrace. For that, and that 
'^ only, I now reproach myself. I have lingered in 
'^ life, amidst surrounding dangers; I have dragged 
^^ a wesuy old age, exposed to the proud man's in- 
^^ suit, and the malice of pernicious ministers; hated 
^^ at first by Sejanus, and now by Macro; in every 
'^ stage of life obnoxious to lawless power. My 
^^ enemies had no crime to lay to my charge, unr 
^Mess it be a crime to detest evil men, and ev9 
^^ measures. Life is no longer worth my care: it 
^^ may, indeed, be prolonged beyond the term that 
^^ seems to remain for Tiberius: but from a youth- 
^* ful tyrant, ready to seize the commonwealdi as 
^' his prey, what shield can guard me? In despotic 
^* power there is a charm that can poison the beat 
^* understanding. Of this truth Tiberius is an ex- 
"ample. And is it to be expected that Caligula, 
"scarce yet arrived to the state of manhood, a 
"novice in business, with a mind trained up in 
" the most pernicious maxims, will, under such ^ 
" guide as Macro, pursue better measuces? Macro 
"will direct his councils; that very Macro, who, 
"for his pre-eminence in guilt, was selected to 
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^work the down&l of Sejanus* Since that time, book 
"what has been his character? He has been the 
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" scourge^ tte oppressor of the commonwealth. A ^\ 
" period of calamity, more dreadful than what we ^' 
" have seen, is yet to conle! from the memory of 
" the past, and the pangs of future misery, I choose 
" to make my escape." Havii^^ iii this prophetic 
strain, delivered his sentiments^ he opened his veins, 
and Ued to death. That he acted with wisd<Hn, as 
weU as courage, the times that follow will give am- 
pie proof. 

AlbuciUa made an attempt on her own life; but 
the wound not proving mortal, she was^ by order 
of the senate, hurried away to prison. The senate 
passed a decree against such as were connected 
with her in aduheroils practicels. By that sentence, 
Orafidius Sacerdos, of praetorian rank, was banished 
to an idand, and Pontius Fregellanus was expelled 
the senate. The like judgment was pronounced 
against Laelius Balbus, the fathers concurring with 
pleasure in the condenmation of a man, whose per- 
nicious talents and overbearing eloquence were £ver 
ready to work the ruin of truth and virtue. 

XLIX. About the same time, Sextus Papinius 
(a), a man descended from a family of consular rank, 
chose a mode of death both shocking and ignomini. 
ous. He threw himself headlong from a precipice, 
and expired on the spot. The cause of this dreadful 
catastrophe was imputed to his mother. Having con- 
cdived an uimatural passion for her son, this woman, 
though often repulsed, still persisted to solicit his 
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BOOK passions, and, at length, by alluring arts and the buts 
^ ^' ^ of luxury, reduced the young man to a sitoadon^ 
^^^ in which an act of despair was his only remedy. 
Being cited to appear before the senate, she threw 
herself at the feet of the fathers, and tried by every 
art to awaken compassion. The anguish of a parent, 
she said, pierced her to the quick, and the weakness 
of her sex was unequal to such a load of misery. 
She omitted nothing that could touch the heart, 
and mitigate resentment; but the fathers were inex- 
orable. She was banished from Rome for ten years, 
that, in the mean time, her second son might pass 
the season of life, in which the young and tender 
mind is liable to seduction. 

L. Tiberius now drew near his end: his streng^ 
iieclined, his spirits sunk, and every thing failed, ex- 
cept his dissimulation. The same austerity still re- 
mained, the same energy and rigour of mind. He 
talked in a decisive tone; he looked with es^mess; 
and even, at times, affected an air of gaiety. Dis- 
sembling to the last, he hoped by fidse appearances 
to hide the decay of nature. Weary, restless, and 
impatient, he could not stay long in one place. 
After various changes, he stopped at a villa, former- 
ly the property {a) of LucuUus, near the promontoiy 
of Misenum. It was here first known that his disso- 
lution was approaching fast. The discovery was 
made in the following manner. A physician, of the 
name of Charicles, highly eminent in his profession, 
attended the train of Tiberius, not employed to pre- 
scribe^ but occasionally assisting with friendly ad- 
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?ice. Pretending to have avocations that required book 
his attendance elsewhere, he approached the empe- ■ 
TOT to take his leave, and respectfully laying hold of J^ 
his hand, contrived, in the act of saluting it, to feel ^* 
his pulse. The artifice did not escape the notice of 
Tiberius. It probably gave him offence, but, for 
that reason, he smothered his resentment. With an 
air of cheerfulness, he ordered the banquet to be 
served, and, seemingly with intent to honour his 
departing friend, continued at table beyond his 
usual time. Charicles was not to be deceived. He 
saw a rapid decline, and assured Macro that two 
days, at most, would close the scene. For that event 
measures were immediately taken: councils were 
held in private, and dispatches were sent to the 
army, and the several commanders at their respec- 
tive stations. On the seventeenth before the calends 
of April, Tiberius had a famting fit: he lay for some 
time in a state of languor, speechless, without mo- 
tion, and was thought to be dead. A band of cour- 
tiers surrounded Caligula, eager to pay their court, 
and all congratulating the prince on his accession to 
the imperial dignity. Caligula was actually going 
forth to be proclaimed emperor, when word was 
brought, that Tiberius was come to himself, and 
called for a cordial to revive his fainting spirits. 
The whole party was struck with terror: the crowd 
dispersed; some with dejected looks, others with a 
cheerful mien, as if unconscious of what had hap- 
pened* Caligula stood at gaze, astonished, and almost 
out of his senses. He had, but for a moment before^ 
dne foot on the throne, and now was thrown from the 
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VI 

j^ ^'j -pair^ as if auraiting the stroke of death. Macro alonwl 
790. tiras ufidismayed. With firmness and presence of 
^' mind, he cleared the emperor's room, and gare or- 
ders that the remains of life should be smothered 
under a load of clothes. Such was the end of Tibe- 
fiuS| in the serenty-eighth year of his i^. 

LL He was the son of Tibenus Nero; by the 
paternal and maternal line of the house of Claudius, 
though his mother passed by adoption into the 
Livian, and afterwards into the Julian family. The 
beginning of hiis days was clouded with misfortunes, 
and exposed to various perils. In hb infimcy, he 
was torn away from Rome, and forced to wander 
with his father, then on the list of the proscribed. 
When a marriage took place between Livia and 
Augustus, he ivas introduced into the imperial 
house, but had to contend with powerful rivals, as 
long as Marcellus, Agrippa, and the two Caesars, 
Caius and Lucius, flourished at the court of Au- 
gustus. In the eyes of the people, his brother Dm- 
sus overshadowed him. By his marriage with Julia, 
his situation was rendered still more embarrassing. 
Whether he connived at her vices, or abandoned 
her in resentment, the dilemma was, either way, full 
of difficulty. Being recalled from the Isle of Rhodes, 
he found Augustus deprived of heirs, and from that 
time continued for twelve years, without a rival, 
the hope and pillar of die imperial family. He suc- 
ceeded to the empire, and governed Rome near 
three-and-twent}' years. His manners, Hke his for^ 
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tune, had their revolutions, and their distinctive book 

periods; amiable (a), while a private man; and, in — 

the highest employments under Augustus, esteem- V96. 
ed and honoured. During the lives of Drusus and sr. 
Germanicus, he played an artificial character, con-r 
cealihg his vices, and assuming the exteriors of vir- 
tue. After their decease, and while his mother lived, 
good and evil were equally blended in his conduct. 
Detested for his cruelty, he had the art, while he 
loved or feared Sejanus, to throw a veil over his 
most depraved and vicious appetites. All restraint 
being at length removed, he broke out without fear 
or shame, and, during the remainder of his life, 
hurried away by his own unbridled passions, made 
his reign one scene of lust, and cruelty, and horror. 
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cancies in the senate. The nobility of Gaul dum to be ad- 
mitted. Speeches against that measure. The emperor's re- 
ply to the whole argument. The Gauls carry their point. 
Claudius refuses the title of Father of the Senate. XXVI. 
The frantic loves of Messalina and Siiius. He proposes to 
marry the empress. She agrees: the nuptial' ceremony, 
during the abscence of Claudius» performed in the most 
public manner. XXIX. The freedmen bent on her destruc- 
tion.* Two courtesans, by the direction of Narcissus, inform 
the emperor. XXXI. Messalina diverts herself^ and cele- 
brates the autumnal season in the highest gaiety. Claudius 
returns Trbm Oatia. Narcissus, his freedmanv leads him to 
the camp. Siiius and his confederates put to death. 
XXXVII. Claiidius at a banquet wavers in fiivour of Mes- 
salina. Narcissus orders her execution. Her death in the 
gardens of LucuUus. The stupidity of Claudius. Narcissus 
obtains the ensi^s of qu^storian rank. 

These transactions include two years. 

800 4r Claudius, 4th time, Lucius Vitelltu^, 

3d time. 
^0 1 48 Aulus VitelUus, L. Vipsanius. 
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L jM.£SSALINA was convinced that Poppaea had book 
been for some time engaged in a course of adultery 



XI. 



A. U. €• 

with Valerius Asiaticus, who had enjoyed the hon- ^a 
our of two c<Mi3ulshipSf ^e had, besides, an eye to i^- 
the elegant gardens, formerly the pride of LucuUus, 
which Asiaticus had im{»t)ved in the highest taste 
and magnificence. Bent on the destruction of Pop- 
pasa apd her lover, she suborned SuiUius (a) to 
carry on the prosecution. Sosibius, the tutor of 
Britannicus, entered into the conspiracy. This man 
had the ear of Claudius. In secret whispers, and 
under a mask of friendship, he alarmed the empe* 
ror with the necessity of being on his guard against 
the machinations of his enemies. '^ Overgrown 
" wealth," he said, *^ in the hands of a private citi- 
^^ zen, is always big with danger to the reigning 
^^ prince. When Caligula fell, Asiaticus was the 
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j^^ Q " the fact in a full assembly of the people, and 

^8oa u claimed the gloiy of the deed (A). That bold ex- 
^^- ^* ploit has made him popular at Rome; his &me is 
*^ spread through the provinces: and, even now, he 
^* meditates a visit to the German armies. Bom at 
" Vienne (r), he has great £miily interest and pow- 
^^ erful connections in GauL A man thus supported 
" will be able to incite his countrymen to a revolt." 
The hint was enough for Claudius. Without fur- 
ther enquiry, he dispatched Crispinus, who com- 
manded the prastorian guards, with a band of sd- 
diers. Their march resembled a body of troops 
going on a warlike expedition. Asiaticus was seiz- 
ed at Baias, and brought to Rome in chains. 

II. He was not suffered to ap^iear before tlie se- 
nate. The cause was heard ki the eiiq)eror's cham- 
ber, in die presence of Messdina. SuiUius stood 
Ibnii as prosecutor. He stated the corruptioQ of the 
army, and accused Asiaticus as the author of it. 
By bribes, by krgesses, and by the practice of 
abominable vices, the sddiers were seduced from 
their duty: Uiey were prepared for any enterprise, 
however atrocious. The crime of adulteiy with 
Popp«a beJped to swell the charge; and, to crown 
aH, the j^isoner had unmanned himsdf by his un- 
Mtmrsd passions. Stung to the quick by this impu- 
tation, Asiaticus turned to the prosecutor, " And 
"ask your sons,»^ he said; " they will tell you that 
" I am a man.^' He went into his defence in such a 
strain of piathetic eloquence, that Claudius fek the 



strongest emotions. Eyen Messaiisa dropped ateHr. book 
{Mmb left the room to wipe the gush of nature from ^ ^^ - 
her eyes, but first diarged ViteUius not to suffer the ^^ 
prLkmer to escape. In the mean time, she hastened ^^* 
the destruction of Poppaea. She sent her agents to 
alarm her with the horrors c^ a jail, and drire her, 
by that dismal prospect, to an act of de^eradon. 
Her malice was unknown to Claudius.. He was so 
little in the secret, that, a few days afterwards, 
having invited Scipio as his guest, he asked him, 
" WTiy his wife was not of the party {a)V^ Scipio 
made answer, ^^ She is dead." 

III. Claudius was, for some time, in suspense. 
He was inclined to favour Asiaticus, but ViteUius 
interposed With tears in his eyes, he talked of the 
fiiendship which had long subsisted between die 
prisoner and himsetf; he mentioned their mutual 
habits at the court of Aotonia, the emperor's -mo- 
ther; he stated the public merit of Asiaticus; and^ 
in particular, the glory of his late expedition into 
Britain: he omitted nothing that; coyld excite com- 
passion, but, at last, concluded (with a stroke of 
treacfaer}*), that to allow him to choose his mode of 
dying was an indulgence due to so distinguished a 
character. This cruel species of clem^icy was 
adopted by Claudius. The friends of Asiaticus le- 
commendcd abstinence, as a mode of death easy 
and graduaL He scorned the pretended lenity, and 
betook himself to hb usual exercises. He bathed 
and supped with alacrity of mind. " To die,'* he 
said, ^^ by the intrigues of an artful woman, or th^ 
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** such as Vitettius, was an ignomimous catastrophe. 

*8oa « He envied those who perished by tfie systematic 
47. ** cruelty of Tiberius, or the headlong fury of Ca- 
^M^ubu'' Having declared these sentiments, he 
opened a vein, and bled to death. Before he gave 
himself tiie mortal wound, he had the fortitude to 
survey his funeral {»le. Perceiving that the flame 
might reach the branches of tiie trees, and hurt the 
shade of his garden, he ordered it to be removed to 
a more distant spc(t. Such was the tranquilli^ with 
which he encountered death. 

. IV. The senate was convened. SuiUius followed 
his blow. He preferred an accusation against two 
Roman knights, o£ the name of Petra; both distin- 
guished by their rank and cliaracter. The crime ob- 
jected to them was, that they had made their house 
convenient to Poppsea, when she carried on her in- 
trigue with Mnester. The charge against one of them 
imported, that, in a dream, his imagination present- 
ed to him the figure of Claudius crowned with a 
sheaf of com, but the ears inverted downward. This 
vision was understood by the criminal as the prog- 
nostic of an approaching famine. Some will have it, 
that the wreath consisted of vine branches, with the 
leaves entirely faded; and this was deemed an omen 
of the emperor's death towards the end of the ensuing 
autumn. Whatever it might be, it is certain that it 
was held to be an act of treason. The two brothers 
died for a dream. By a decree of the senate, Crispi- 
nus was rewarded with fifteen thousand sesterces. 
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and tibe prsteman dignity. On the motion of Vitel- book 
lius, a vote of ten tlK>us»Kl sesterces passed in fa- ^ ^'^ 
vour <rf Sosibius, the preceptor of Britannicus, and J^ 
the fidthful adviser of the emperor. In the debate on ^* 
this occasion, Scipio was called upon for hb opi- 
nion: he rose, and said^ ^ Since the conduct of my 
'^ wife Poppasa must appear to me in the same light 
" diat it does to this assembly, let me be though 
^'to conctir with the general voice*" A delicate 
stroke of prudence, yielding to the necessiQr of 
the times, yet not Ibi^tting d» ties of coi^ugq^ 
affection. 

V. From this time, the rage of Suil^us knew no 
bounds. A number of others fdlowed in the same 
track, all rivals in iniquity. The constitution had 
been long since annSiilated; the functions of the 
magbtrates were wrested out of their hands; the 
wiH of the prince was the law; and, by consequence, 
the crew of informers grew rich by injustice and 
oppression. Their eloquence was put up to sale, like 
any other commodity at market. Samius, a Roman 
knight of distinction, has left a memorable instance. 
He had retained Suillius with a fee of ten thousand 
crowns; but finding that his cause was betrayed, he 
went to the house of the perfidious orator, and fell 
upon his own sword. To check this fatal mischief, 
a motion was made in the senate by Caius Silius, 
then consul elect. Of this man, his elevation, and 
his downEd, doe notice will be taken hereafter. He 
represented, in strong colours, the avarice of the 
advocates. The fathers, with one voice, agreed to 

Vol. H. 2H 
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^ u. a ^^ ^^cient times, that no advocate, for a fee, or gra- 
j^ Unty of any kind, should prostitute his talents. 



A7. 



VI. The informers opposed the motion. They 
saw that the blow was aimed at themselves. Silius 
grew more eager. He was at open enmity with Suil- 
lius, and, for that reason, pressed the business with 
his utmost vigour. He cited the orators of ancient 
times, men of pure and upright principles, who con- 
sidered honest fame, and the fiur sqpplause of pos- 
terity, as the true reward of genius. ** Eloquence," 
he said, ^^ the first of liberal arts, if it condescended 
'^ to be let out for hire, was no better than a sordid 
" trade. If it became mercenary, and sold itself to 
" the highest bidder, no truth can be expected; in- 
^^ tegrity is at an end. Take from venal oratory all 
** its views of interest, and the number of suitors 
^^ will^ of course, be diminished. In. the reigning 
** corruption of the modem forum, private feuds, 
'^ mutual accusations, family quarrels, hatred, and 
** animosity, are kept alive. The practisers live by 
^< the passions of mankind, as physicians thrive by 
^^ an epidemic distemper. Call to mind Caius Asini- 
'^ us, Marcus Messala, and, among the names of 
" more recent date, remember the Arruntii and the 
^^ ^serini; men who never set themselves up to auc- 
^^ tion; never made a bargain and sale of their talents, 
*^ but rose by their integrity and their unbought do* 
^^ quence to the highest honours of the state." This 
speech from the consul elect, was heard with general 
approbation. The fathers were on the point of de« 
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olaring, by a decree, that all vTho took the wages of btok 
oratcMy should be deemed guilty of extortion. Suil- ^ ^' ^ 
fius and Cossutianus, widi many others who were J^ 
conscious of their evil practices, clearly saw, that if ^' 
the decree passed the senate, it would be nothing 
less than a vote of pains and penalties against them- 
selves. To ward off the blow, they pressed round 
the emperor, praying an indemnity for past trans- 
actions. Claudius seeming by a nod to assent to 
their petition, they took courage, and argued their 
case as follows: 

VII. " Where is the orator who can flatter him- 
^* self that his name wffl reach posterity? The inr 
"tcrests of society require advocates by profes» 
'^ sion, men versed in questions of right ^d wrong, 
** and ready, as well as able, to protect the weak, 
^' against the proud and affluent. But eloquence is 
^^ not a gratuitous ^jift; it is acquired by toil and in- 
** dustry. To conduct the affidrs o( others, the ora- 
^^tor neglects his own concerns. Life is variegated 
^^with different employments: some betake them- 
^* selves to the jMXjfcssion charms; others to tiie arts 
** of husbandry: no man embraces a particular cal- 
'' ling, without having beforehand made an estimate 
^*of the profit. Asinius and Messala have been 
^ cited: but it was easy for men in their situation, 
** enriched as they were in the civil wars between 
^^ Augustus and Anthony, to forego all further 
*^ views of emolument. It was easy for the Arruntii 
** and the iEserini, the heirs of great and opulent 
*^ families, to act with an elevation of mind superior 
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A.U.C. **^ ^*™ ^*^ prodigious sums PuUykis Clodius 

^*^ ^^ and Caius Curio received as tbe reward of their 
^- ** eloquence. As to ounsudves^ we have not the ad^ 
^* vantages of fortune: in a time of profound tran- 
^^ quillity, it is but ju^t that we should b^ aOowed 
<' to live by l^e arts of peace. The case of meo de- 
^^ scended from plebeian families merits considers- 
" tion. Without the careor of eloquence» they have 
'*no way to emerge from obscurity. Take from 
*^ men the just fruit of their studies» and leaiDing 
" will grow to seed." This reasoning was fiw from 
honourable» but it hud wei^t with Claudius. He 
took a middle course» and fixed die kgal perquisite 
at the sum of ten thouaaiy} sesterces. AU who 
presumed to transgress that line Wi^e to be deemed 
guiky of extortion, by law compellable to refund. 

VIIL About this time Mitluidates» who, as has 
been mentioned, swayed the sceptre of Armenia, 
and was brought in chains to the tribunal of Cali- 
gula (a), was released by the direction of Claudius. 
He set out from Rome to take possession of his 
kingdom» relying on the support of his brother 
Pharasmanes, king of Iberia» By advices from that 
monarch» it appeared that the Parthiap state was 
convqlsed bj internal divisions» and» while the 
regal diadem was at stake» a people so distracted 
among themselves would not have leisure to en- 
gage in foreign wars. Gotarzcs had sei;ied the throne 
of Parthia, and spilt a deluge of bk)od. He had mur- 
dered his own brother Artabanus» with hb wife and 
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ion, md by tlicw, «id other acts of crodty, gave 
bis aubjcots nothing to eaq)ect but slaughter and- 
desc^aticMi* DetemuMd to ebake off the yoke, the 
f^ofh ptotuied n revolutioQ ia favour of Bardanes, 
the surviving brother of Golarzes. This prince was 
by nature fixnned fat eaoierprise* lo two days he 
made a march of fio less than three ihousand fur^ 
loog& He took Gotarzes by surpiisc, attacked him 
with sudden fory^ and obliged Urn to consult his 
ssfety by flight. He pushed on ivkh vigour to the 
adjacent provinces, and all, except Seleocia (6), 
submitted without resistance. The inhabitants of 
that ^ty shut their gates. Fired with indignation 
against a people, who had offered the same.affitmt to 
his father, Bardanes yielded to the impube of vc^ 
^entment, instead of pursuing the measures whicb 
prudence (Kctated. He staid to amuse himadf with 
the siege of a place strong by nature, well fortified, 
anifrfy provided wilb stores, and on one side defend- 
ed by atiqpid river (e). Gotansesy in the mean time, 
having obtained succours fixim the Dahans (d) and 
Hjrrcanians, returned with ii powerful army to renew 
die war.. Bardtaes was compelled to raise the siege 
of Sdeucia. He retired to tlie plains of Bactria, and 
there pitched hi^ ewasip. 

IX* While the east was thus thrown into convul- 
sions, and the fate of PaMhia hung on the doubtful 
event, Mithridates siezed the opportunity to invade 
the kingdom of Armenia. The Roman legions and 
the Iberians supported the enterprise. By the former, 
all the forts and places of strength were levelled to 
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-7— rrlaid waste. The Armenians, under the conduct <rf 
»0^ Denionax, at that time governor of the country, 
^' hazarded a batde, and, being defeated, were no 
longer able to make a stand. The new settlement, 
however, was for some time retarded by Cotys (a), 
king of the lesser Armenia. A party of the nobles 
had declared in his favour but, being intimidated 
by letters from Claudius, they abandoned their pro- 
ject. Mithridates mounted the thrcme of Armenia, 
with more ferocity than becameaprince in the can- 
ing of a new reign. Meanwhile, the competitors for 
the Parthian monarchy, in the moment whoi they 
•were going to try the issue of a decisive acticoi, 
agreed on terms of peace. A conspiracy had been 
formed against them both; but being detected by 
Gtotarzes, the two bvothers came to an interview. 
The meeting was at first conducted with reserve on 
both sides. After balancing for some time, they em- 
braoed; and, taking each other by the hand, bound 
themselves by an oath before the altar of the gods, 
to join with their united force, in order to punish 
the treachery <tf their enemies, and, on equitable 
terms^ to compromise the war. The people declared 
for Bardanes. Gotarzes, acccndingly, resigned his 
pretensions; and, to remove all cause of jealousy, 
withdrew to the remotest parts of H3rrcania» Bar- 
danes returned in triumph; and Seleucia threw open 
her gates, after having, during a siege of seven 
years, stood at bay with the power of the Parthian 
monarchy, to the disgrace of a people, who, in such 
a length of time, were unable to reduce that city to 
subjection'. 
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X. Bardanes, without delay, made himsdf master book. 
of the most important provinces. He intended to in- ^ ^ ^- 
vade Armenia; but Vibius Marsus, the governor df ^^ 
Syria, threatening to repel him by force, he aban-^ ^* 
doned the project Meanwhile, Gotarzes had leisure 
to repent of his abdication. The Parthian nobility, 
who in peaceiul times are always impatient of the 
yoke of slavery, invited him to return. Roused by 
the call of die people, he soon collected a power- 
ful army. Bardanes marched to meet him as far 
as the banks of the Erinde (a). The passage over 
the river was warmly disputed. After many shar]^ 
engagements, Bardanes prevailed. He pushed his 
conquest with uninterrupted success as far as the 
river Sinden, which flows between the Dahi and 
the territory of the Arians. His career of victory 
ended at diat place. Though flushed with the sue* 
cess of their arms, the Parthians disliked a war in 
regions so far remote. To mark, however, the pro- 
gress of the victorious troops, and to perpetuate the 
gk>ry of having put under contribution so many 
distant nations, where the Arsacides had never 
penetrated) Bardanes raised a monument on the 
spot, and marched back to Parthia, proud of his ex- 
ploits, m<Mie oppressive than ever, and, by conse- 
quence, more detested. A conspiracy was formed 
to cut him ofi; and accordingly, while th^ king on a 
hunting party, void of all suspicion, pursued the 
pleasures of the chace, his enemies fell upon him 
with sudden fury. Bardanes, in the prime and vigour 
of his days, expired under repeated blows. The 
glory of hb reign^ however shorty would have 
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BOOK ec^>sed the few crf^ his predecesBors whaenj^yed a 
j^^^' - -length of days, if to gain the hearts of his people 

2^ had been as much his ambition, as it was to render 
^7* himself the terror of his enemies. By his death ttie 
kingdom was once more thrown into conunodons. 
The choice of a successor divided the whole nation 
into factions, A large party adhered to Gotarzes; 
others declared for Meherdetes, a descendant cl 
Phraates, at that time an hostage in the hands of 
the Romans. The interest of Gotarzes proved the 
strongest; but the people, in a riiort time, weary of 
his cruelty and wild profusion, sent a private em- 
bassy to Rome, requesting that the emperor would 
be graciously pleased to send Meherdetes to fill the 
throne of his ancestors. 

XI. During the same consulship, in the year of 
Rome eight hundred, the secular games were cele- 
brated, after an interval of sixty-four years since 
diey were last solemnized in the reign of Augustus* 
The chronology observed by Augustus diflered 
firom the system of Claudius: but this is not the 
place for a discussion of that point. I have been 
sufficiently explicit on the subject in die history of 
Domitian (a), who likewise gave an exhibition of 
the secular games. Being at that time one of the 
eollege of fifteen, and invested widi the office of 
prastor, it fell to my province to regulate the cere- 
monies. Let it not be ima^ned that this is said 
from motives of vanity. The feet is, in ancient 
times the business was conducted under the special 
directions of the quindecemviral order, while tiic 
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chief magiitiatu oflbbted in the Beyeral ceremo- book 
m€s. Clauclius limught proper to revive this public ^ ^j ^^^ 
spectade. He attended in the circus, and, in his J^ 
preaenoe, the Trojan f;ame (b) was perfomned b^ ^^ 
tlie youth x>fqobte iiirth; Britannicus, lAe emperor's 
son, and JLucius Domitiiis, .who hy adoption took 
the jDBmexrf Neix», and afterwards succeeded to the 
empire, appeared, wilih the rest of theband, mounted 
on superb horses. Nero was received with acclama- 
tions, and ihat made of popular favour was consi- 
dered as an om^a of his future |^*andeur. A story, 
djL that time cunent, ^incd ciTedit with the popu- 
lace. Nero in bis infoicy was said to have been 
guarded by t^vo serpents {c); but this idle tide held 
too much of diat love of the marvellous which dis- 
tinguishes foieign nations. The account given by 
die prince himself, who was ever unwilling to dero- 
f^ fiY>m his own fame, differed from the con^mon 
report. He itaiked of the prodig^^ but graced his 
narrative with one serpent only. 

XII. The prejudice in&vour of Neco jpose aho- 
gether from ike esteem in wJbdch the memory of 
Genrnuncus iWas held by the people at large. The 
only male heir of that admired commander was. 
natuisdly an object of attention; and the sufferings 
of his mother Agrijqpina touched every heart with 
compaadiw. Messalina, it was wcU known, pursued 
her widi umtdenting malice: she was, even then, 
phuMiing her ruin. Her suborned accusers .soon 
framed a list of crimes; but the execution of her 
schemes was, for a time, suspended. A new amour^ 

Vol. II. ^l 
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BOOK little short of phrensy, claimed precedence of all 
- — •—- other passions. Caius Silius (a) was the person for 
"«oa whom she burned with all the vehemence of wild 
ir. ' deLire. The graces of his form and manner eclipsed 
all the Roman youth. That she might enjoy her 
&vourite without a rival, she obliged him to repu- 
diate his wife, Junia Silana, though descended 
from illustrious ancestors. Silius was neither blind 
to the magnitude of the crime, nor to the danger 
of not complying. 1£ he refused, a woman scorned 
would be sure to gratify her revenge; and, on the 
other hand, there was a chance of deceiving the 
stupidity of Claudius. The rewards in view were 
bright and tempting. He resolved to stand the ha- 
zard of future consequences, and enjoy the present 
moment. Messalina gave a loose to love. She 
scorned to save appearances. She. repeated her 
visits, not in a private manner, but with all her 
train. In public places she hung enamoured over 
him; she loaded him with wealth and honours; and 
at length, as if the imperial dignity had been already 
transferred to another house, the retinue ci the 
prince, his slaves, his freedmen, and the whole 
splendour of the court, adorned the mansion of her 
favourite. 

XIIL Claudius, in the mean time, blind to the 
conduct of his wife, and litde suspecting that his 
bed was dishonoured, gave all his time to the duties 
of his censorial office. He issued an edict to repress 
the licentiousness of the theatre. A dramatic per- 
formance had been given to the stage by Publius 
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Pompaoms (d)^ a man of ccmsular rank. On that book 
occasion the author, and several women of the first . __ . 
condition, were treated by the populace with inso- J^ 
IcDce and vile scurrility. This behaviour called for *^' 
the interposition of the prince* To check the rapa- 
ci^ of usurers, a law was also passed, prohibitiog 
the loan of money to young heirs, on the contin* 
gency of their fiither's death. The waters, which 
have their source on the Simbruine hills (6), were 
conveyed in aqueducts to Rome. Claudius at the 
same time, invented the form of new letters, and 
added them to the Roman alphabet, aware that die 
language of Greece, in its original state, could not 
boast of perfection, but received, at diflEerent periods, 
a variety of improvements. 

XIV. The Egyptians were the first, who had 
the ingenuity to express by outward signs the ideas 
pasung in the mind. Under the form of animals 
they gave a body and a figure to sentiment. Their 
hieroglyphics were wrought in stone, and are to be 
seen at thb day, the most venerable monuments of 
human memory. The invention of letters (a) is also 
claimed 1^ the Egyptians. According to their ac^ 
count, the Phcsnicians found legible characters in 
use throughout Egypt, and, being much employed 
in navigation, carried them into Greece; importers 
of the art, but not intitled to the glory of the inven- 
tion. The history ci the matter, as related by the 
Phoenicians, is, that Cadmus, with a fleet finom their 
country, passed into Greece, and taught the art of 
writing to a rude and barbarous people. We are 
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BOOR toB b jr others, that Cecrops tlK AtbniaBv or L^^ 
A. u. c. ^^ Thcbam, or Paiamedes the Arg^ve^ wiwj ioo* 

^ ridved during the Trojan war, inrented sixfteeii kt- 
^* tefs {&): the honoar of adding to the aumber, and 
making a complete alphabet;, is ascribed to difierent 
authorS) and, in partieular, to Sinaonides* In Itafy, 
Demaratus of Corinth, ami Evander the Arcadian, 
introduced the arts» of civiBzaaori: the Ibmier taught 
the Etrurians, and the ktter^ the aborigines, or na- 
tiftes of the coutitrjr where he settled. The farm of 
ihe Latin ktiers was the sanEie as the characters of 
die ancient Greeks: but the Rorawi alphabet, hkt 
that aS all other nations, was scan^ in the ban- 
ning. In process 6f time, the orl^md ekmeiils were 
increased. Claudius added three new ktiers, which, 
during the remainder of his reign, were frequently 
Inserted^ but after his death fell into disute. In taUes 
of brass, on which were etigiuTed the ordinances of 
the pec^le, and which remain to this day, himg up 
in the temples^ and the forum^ the shape of die thsee 
characters may still be traced, 

XV. To regul;^ the coAkge of augurs was the 
next care of Claudius^ He referred tlie business to 
the consideration of the senate, observing to that 
assembly, '* That an ancient and venecable institu- 
" tidn ought not tt> be sufiened, for want of due at- 
^^tji^ntion, to sink into oblivion. In times of danger, 
''the cdmmonwealth resorted to the soothsayer^ 
'' arid thai order of men restCMred the primitive coe- 
'' monies bf religion. By the nobility o[ Etruria the 
'' science of future events was esteemed, and culti- 
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" sanctiote, and those mysteries have ever ance re- ' 
'^ mailed m certain femilies, transmitted from &tfaer s^a 
*' to aon. In die presraft decay of aU liberal science, ^7. 
*' and the growth of foreign superstition, the sacred 
*^ myateries are n^lected, and, indeied, alooosC ex« 
^* linguiabed. The empire, it is true, enjoys a state 
*^ of peorfedt tranquiUity; but, surely, for that bleas^ 
^^ ing, tibe peopde should bend in adoration to the 
'^ god^ not forgetting, ki the calm season of peace^ 
^^ those religious rite^^ wluch saved thehi in the 
^' hour of danger.'' A decree passed the senate, di* 
reeling that the ponttfis should revise the whole 
systdm» aiid retrench dr ratify what to them should 
seem proper. 

XVI. In the oourse df this year, the Chertiscans 
applied to Rome for a king to reign over them. 
They had been distracted by civil dissensions, and 
in the wars that followed, the flower of their nobility 
was cbt off. Of royal descent there was only one 
surviving fchief, by name Italicus, and he at that 
time resided at Rome. He was the son of Flavins, 
die lm>dier of Arminius; by the maternal line, 
grandson to Catumer, the reigning king of the Cat- 
tians. He was Cotnely in his person, expert in the 
use of arms, and skilled in horsemanship, as well 
after the Roman manner, as the practice of the 
Germans. Claudius supplied him with money; ap- 
pointed guards to escort him; and, by seasonable 
admonitions, endeavoured to inspire him with sen- 
timents worthy of the elevation to which he was 
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BOOK called. He desired him to go forth wilii courage^ 
^ ^/^ and ascend the throne of his ancestors with becom- 
^«oa ing dignity. He told him, that being bom at Rome, 
^7' and there entertained in freedom, not kept as a pri- 
soner, he was the first, who went clotfied with the 
character of a Roman citizen, to reign in Germany. 
The prince was received by his countrymen with 
demonstrations of joy. A stranger to the dissen- 
sions, which had for some time disturbed the pub- 
lic tranquillity, he had no par^ views to warp his ' 
conduct. The king of a people, not of a faction, he 
gained the esteem of all. His praise resounded in 
every quarter. By exercising the milder qualities of 
temperance and affability, and, at times, giving him- 
self up to wine and gay carousals, which among 
Barbarians are esteemed national virtues, he en- 
deared himself to all ranks of men. His fame 
reached the neighbouring states, and by degrees 
spread all over Germany. 

His popularity, however, gave umbrage to the dis- 
affected. The same turbulent spirits, ^o had before 
thrown every thing into confusion, and flourished 
in the distractions of their country, began to view 
the new king with a jealous eye. They represented 
to the adjacent nations, that " the ri^ts of Germany, 
** transmitted to them by their forefathers, were now 
" at the last gasp. The grandeur of the Roman cm- 
** pire rises on the ruins of public liberty. But is the 
*^ Cheruscan nation at so low an ebb, that a native, 
" worthy of the supreme auth(»ity, cannot be found 
" amongst them? Is there no resource left, but that 
^^ of electing the son o£ Flavins, that ignominious 
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" spy, that traitor to hi» country? It is in vain al- book 
"leged in &vour of Italicus, that he is nephew to ^ ^' ^ 
" Arminius. Were he the son of that gallant war- w^ 
^' rior, yet fostered, as he has been, in the arms, and ^* 
" in the bosom of Rome, he is, by that circum- 
" stance, unqualified to reign in Germany. From a 
<< young man, educated among our enemies, de- 
'^ based by servitude, and infected with foreign man- 
^'ners, foreign laws, and foreign sentunents, what 
"have we to expect? And if this Roman king, this 
" Italicus, inherits the spirit of his father; let it be 
"remembered, that Flavius took the field agdnst 
"his kindred and the gods of Germany. In the 
'' whole course of that war, no man shewed a spirit 
" so determined; no man acted with such envenom- 
"ed hostility against the liberties of hb country." 

XVII. By these, and such like incentives, the 
maleccmtents inflamed the minds of the people, and 
soon collected a numerous army. An equal number ^ 
followed the standard of Italicus. ^^ Their motives," 
they said, '^ were just and honourable: the young 
" king did not come to usurp the crown; he was 
" invited by the voice of a willing pec^le. His birth 
^' was illustrious, and it was but fair, to make an 
'^ experiment of his virtues. He might, perhaps, 
" prove worthy of Arminius, his uncle, and of Ca- 
" turner, his grand- father. Even for his father (a), 
^^ the son had no reason to blush. If Flavius adhered 
" with fidelity to the cause of Rome, he had bound 
" himself by the obligation of an oath; and that oath 
'< was taken with the consent of the German nations. 
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BOOK ^' The sacred name of tiberty was used ia vdki to 
-^-jj^ " varnish the guilt of pretended paitiiots; a act of 
800^ " men, in their private characters, void of hoooun 
47. » in their public conduct, destructive to the com- 
^^ munity; an unprincipled and profligate party, who, 
*^ by &ir and honest means having notl^ng to hope^ 
^> looked for their private advantage, in the disasters 
" of their country." To this reasoning the mnhi* 
tude assented with shouts of apptouse. The Basba- 
rians oame to an action. After an obstinate engage- 
ment, victory declared ibr Italicus. 'Elate wkh suc- 
cess, he broke out into acts of crueky, and was^soon 
obliged to fly the country. The Langobards (b) 
xleinstated him in his dominions. From that time, 
Italicus continued to struggle with attemace vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, in success no less than adversity, 
the scourge of the Cheruscan nation. 

XVIH. The Chauciafas (a) at this time free from 
domestic broils, began to turn their arms against 
their neighbours. The death of Sanquimus, who 
commanded the legicxis in the lower X^rermany, fur- 
nished them with an opportunity to invade the Ro- 
man provinces; and as Corbulo, who was appoinled 
to sueceed the deceased general, was still on his 
way, they resolved to strike their Uow befine his 
uTivaL Gannascus, bom among the Caaine&tes, 
headed the enterprise; a bold adventurer, who had 
formerly served among the auxiliaries in die Roman 
junay. Having deserted afterwards, he provided liim- 
self with light-built shallops, and followed the life 
of a roving freebooter, infiesting chiefly the Gallic 
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aide of the Rhine (A), where he knew the wealth and book 

unwarlike genius of the people. Corbulo entered the ^ 

province. In his first campaign he laid the founda- 'soo 
tion of that prodigious fame, which afterwards rais- ir. ' 
ed his character to the highest eminence. He order- 
ed the strongest galleys to fall down the Rhine, and 
the small craft, according to their size and fitness 
for the service, to enter die sestuaries and the re- 
cesses of the river. The boats and vessels of the 
enemy were sunk or otherwise destroyed. Gannas- 
cus was obliged to save himself by flight. 

By these operations Gorbulo restored tranquillity 
throughout the province. The re-establishment of 
military discipline was the next object of his atten. 
tion. He found the legions relaxed in sloth, attentive 
to plunder, and active for no other end. In order to 
make a thorough reform, he gave out in orders, that 
no man should presume to quit his post, or venture 
to attack the enemy, on any pretence, without the 
command of his superior officer. The soldiers at the 
advanced stations, the sentinels, and the whole army, 
perTcMined every duty, both day and night, com- 
pletely armed. Two of the men, it is said, were put 
to death, as an example to the rest; one, because he 
laboured at the trenches without his sword; and the 
other, for being armed with a dagger only; a seve* 
rit}', it must be acknowlt<^d, strained too far, or^ 
perhaps, not true in fact: but the rigid system, 
peculiar to Corbulo, might, with some colour of 
probability, give rise to the report. It may, how- 
ever, be fairly inferred, that the commander, con- 
cerning whom a story like this could g^n credit»» 
Vol. II. 2 K 
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^j^TjjJ^flexiWe. 

A. D. 

*''• XIX. By this plan of dikipline, Corbulo struck 

a general terror through the army: but that terror 
had a twofold effect; it roused the Romans to a due 
sense of their duty, and repressed the ferocity of 
the Barbarians. The Frisians (a), who, ever «nee 
their success against Lucius Apronius, remained in 
open or disguised hostility, thought it advisable, 
after giving hostages for their pacific temper, to ac- 
cept a territory within the limits prescribed by Cor- 
bulo, and to submit to a mode of government, 
which he judged proper, consisting of an assembly 
in the nature of a senate, a body of mag^trates, and 
a new code of laws. In order to bridle this pec^le 
effectually, he built a fort in the heart of their coun- 
try, and left it strongly garrisoned. In the mean-time, 
he tried, by his emissaries, to draw over to his in- 
terest the leading chiefs of the Chaucian nation. 
Against Gannascus he did not scruple to act by 
stratagem. In the case of a deserter, who had vio- 
lated all good faith, fraud and circumvention did 
not appear to him inconsistent with the dignity of 
the Roman name. Gannascus was cut off. His death 
inflamed the resentment of the Chaucians; nor was 
Corbulo unwilling to provoke a war. His ccHiduct, 
however, though applauded at Rome by a great 
number, did not escape the censure of others. ** Why 
" enrage the enemy? If he failed in his attempt, the 
** commonwealth must feel the calamity: if crownedj 
** with success, a general of high renown, under a 
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*' torpid and unwarlike prince, might prove a power- book 
" fill and a dangerous citizen." Claudius had no am- ^ ^'^ 
bition to extend his dominions in Germany. He or- ^^ 
dered the garrisons to be withdrawn, and the wKole *^ 
army to repass the Rhine. 

XX. Corbulo had already marked out his camp 
in the enemy's country when the emperor's letters 
came to hand. The contents were unexpected. A 
crowd of reflections occurred to the generah he 
dreaded the displeasure of the prince; he saw the 
legions exposed to the derision of the Barbarians, 
and in the opinion of the allies his own character 
degraded. He exclaimed with some emotion, Happy 
the commanders who fought for the old repubUe! 
Without a word more, he sounded a retreat And 
now, to hinder his men from falling again into slug- 
gish inactivity, he ordered a caoal, three*and-twen^ 
miles in length, to be carried on between the Meuse 
and the Rhine, as a channel to receive the influx of 
the sea, and hinder the country from being laid 
under water. Claudius, in the mean time, allowed 
him the hcniour of triumphal ornaments: he granted 
the reward of militaiy service, but prevented the 
merit of deserving it. 

In a short time afterwards, Curtius Rufus obtain- 
ed the same distinction: the service of this man was 
the discovery of a mine in the country of the Mat- 
tiaci (a), in which was opened a vein of silver, of 
little profit, and soon exhausted. The labour was 
severely fek by the l^ons: tkey were obliged to 
dig a number of sluices^ and in subterraneous cavi^ 
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' able in the open air. Weary of the labour, and find- 

«00. ing that the same rigorous services were extended 

*7. to other provinces, they contrived, with secrecy, to 

dispatch letters to the emperor, praying, that, when 

next he appointed a general, he would begin with 

granting him triumphal honours. 

XXI. Curtius Rufus (a), according to some, was 
the son of a gladiator. For this I do not pretend to 
vouch. To speak of him with malignity is far from 
my intention, and to relate the truth is painful. He 
began the world in the train of a qusestor, whom he 
attended into Africa. In that station, while, to avoid 
the intense heat of the mid-day sun, he was sitting 
under a portico in the city of Adrumetum (b), the 
form of a woman, large beyond the proportions of the 
human shape (r), appeared before him. A voice, at the 
same time, pronounced, " You, Rufus, are the favour- 
' " ed man, destined to come hereafter into this pro- 
*• vince with proconsular authority." Inspired by the 
vision, he set out for Rome, where, by the interest 
of his friends, and his own intriguing genius, be 
first obtained the quaestorship. In a short time after, 
he aspired to the dignity of praetor; and, though 
opposed by competitors of distinguished rank, he 
succeeded by the sufirage of Tiberius. That empe- 
ror, to throw a veil over the mean extraction of his 
favourite candidate, shrewdly said, " Curtius JRufus 
" seems to be a man sprung from himself J*^ He lived 
to an advanced old age, growing grey in the base 
arts of servile adulation, to his superiors a &wning 
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sycophant, to all beneath him proud and arrc^nt, book 
and with his equals, surly, rude, and impracticable. ^ ^. c. 
At a late period of his life, he obtained the consular ^'^ 
and triumphal ornaments, and finally, to verify the ^^ 
prediction, went proconsul into Africa, where he 
finished his days. 

XXIL About this time Cneius Novius, a man df 
equestrian rank, was seized in the circle at the em- 
peror's court, with a dagger concealed under his 
robe: his motives were unknown at the time, and 
never since discovered. When he lay stretched on 
the rack, he avowed his own desperate purpose, but, 
touching his accomplices, not a syllable could be 
extorted from him. Whether his silence was wilful 
obstinacy, or proceeded from his having no secret 
to discover, remains uncertain. During the same 
consulship, Publius Dolabella proposed a new regu- 
lation, requiring that a public spectacle of gladiators 
should be exhibited annually, at the expence q| 
such as obtained the office of quaestor. In the early 
ages of the commonwealth, that magistracy was 
considered as the reward of virtue. The honours of 
the state lay open to every citizen who relied on his 
feir endeavours, and the integrity of his character. 
The difference of age {a) created no incapacity. 
Men, in the prime of life, might be chosen consuls 
and dictators. The office of quaestor was instituted 
during the monarchy, as appears from the law Cu- 
RiATA (6), which was afterwards put in force by 
Lucius Junius Brutus. The right of election was 
vested in the consuls, till, at last, it centred in the 
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^ ^' ^ sixty-three years after the expulsion of the Tarquins, 
^8oa Valerius Potitus and ^mUius Mamercus were the 
*^' first popular quasstors, created to attend the armies 
of the republic. The multiplicity of aifiurs increasing 
at Rome, two were added to act in a civil capacity. 
In process of time, when all Italy was reduced to 
subjection, and foreign provinces augmented the 
public revenue, the number of quaestors was doubled. 
Sylla created twenty: he had transferred all ju^cial 
authority to the senate; and to fill that order with its 
proper complement was the object of his policy. 
The Roman knights, it is true, recovered their an- 
cient jurisdiction; but even during those convul- 
sions, and from that sera to the time we are speak- 
ing of, the quasstorship was eitlier obtained by the 
merit and dignity of the candidates, or granted by the 
favour and free will of the people. It was reserved fiM' 
Dolabella to make the election venal. 
* 
A. u. a XXIII. Aulus Vitellius and Lucius Vipsanius 

801 

A. u. were the next consuls. The mode of filling the va- 
cancies in the senate became the subject of debate. 
The nobility of that part of Gaul styled Gallia 
Com AT A (a) had for some time enjoyed the pri- 
vilege of Roman citizens: on this occasion they 
claimed a right to the magistracy and all civil hon- 
ours. The demand became the topic of public dis- 
cussion, and in the prince's cabinet met with a strong 
opposition. It was there contended, ^^ That Itsdy was 
^* not so barren of men, but she could well sup- 
** ply the capital with fit and able senators. In for-^ 
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^' mer times^ the municipal towns and provinces book 

" were content to be governed by their own native '—^ 

" citizensr-That system was long established, and «oi. 
"there was no reason to condemn the practice of *«. 
" the old republic. The history of that period pre- 
" sents a school of virtue. It is there that the models 
" of true glory are to be found; those models that 
^ formed the Roman genius, and still excite the emu* 
"lation of posterity. Is it not enough that the Ve- 
"netians and Insubrians {b) have forced their way 
" into the senate? Are we to see a deluge of foreign- 
"ers poured in upon us, as if the city were taken 
" by storm? What honours and what titles of dis- 
"tmction will, in that case, remain for the ancient 
" nobility, the true genuine stock of the Roman em- 
" pire? And for the indigent senator of Latium what 
'^ means wiU then be left to advance his fortune, 
" and support his rank? All posts of honour will be 
" the property of wealthy intruders; a race of men, 
" whose ancestors waged war agsdnst the very being 
" of the republic; with fire and sword destroyed 
" her armies; and finally laid siege to Julius Cassar 
" in the city of Alesia (c). But these are modem 
"instances: what shall be said of the Barbarians, 
" who laid the walls of Rome in ashes, and dared to 
** besiege the capitol and the temple of Jupiter? Let 
"the present claimants, if it must be so, enjoy the 
"titular dignity of Roman citizens: but let the 
" senatorian rank, and the honours of the magis- 
" tracy, be preserved, unmixed, untainted, and in- 
" violate/^ 
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■ ^ jj ^ the mind of Claudius: he replied on the spot, and 
^^J^ afterwards in the senate delivered himself to this 
**• eftect (a): " To decide the question now depending, 
" the annals of Rome afford a precedent; and a pre- 
" cedent of greater cogency, as it happened to the 
" ancestors of my own family. Attus Clausus, by 
" birth a Sabine, from whom I derive my pedi- 
^^ gree, was admitted, on one and the same day, to 
^^ the freedom of Rome, and the patrician rank. Can 
^* I do better than adopt that rule of ancient wisdom? 
" It is for the interest of the commonwealth, that 
^^ merit, wherever found, should be transplanted to 
*^ Rome, and made our own. Need I observe that to 
** Alba we are indebted for the Julii, to Camerium 
"for the Corruncani, and to Tusculum for the 
** Portii? Without searching the records of antiquity, 
^ we know that the nobles of Etruria, of Lucania, 
" and, in short, of all Italy, have been incorporated 
^* with the Roman senate. The Alps, in the course 
** of time, were made the boundaries of the city: 
" and by that extension of our privileges, not simple 
" individuals, but whole nations were naturalized at 
" once, and blended with the Roman name. In a 
" period of profound peace, the people beyond the 
" Po were admitted to their freedom. Under colour 
"of planting colonies, we spread our legions over 
" the face of the globe; and, by drawing into our 
" civil union the flower of the several provinces, we 
" recruited the strength of the mother country. The 
" Balba came from Spain, and others of equal emi- 
" nence from the Narbon Gaul: of that accession to 
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** our numbers have we reason to repent? The de- book 
^'scendants of those illustrious families are still ^ ^ g * 
^ in being: and can Rome boast of better citizens? ^^ 
" Where do we see more generous ardour to pro- *•• 
" mote her interest? 

"The Spartans and the Athenians» without all 
^^ question, acquired great renown in arms: to what 
<« shall we attribute their decline and total ruin? To 
" what, but the injudicious policy of considering 
"the vanquished as aliens to their country? The 
" conduct of Romulus, the founder of Rome, was 
" the very reverse: with wisdom equal to his valour, 
''he made those fellow citizens at night, who, in 
"morning, were his enemies in the field. Even 
" foreign kings have reigned at Rome. To raise the 
" descendants of freedmen to the honours of the 
" state, is not, as some imagine, a modem innova* 
" tion: it was the practice of the old republic. But 
" the Senones waged war against use and were the 
" Volscians and the ^qui always our friends? The 
" Gauls, we are told, well lugh overturned the capi-^ 
** tol: and did not the Tuscans oblige us to deliver 
" hostages? Did not the Samnites compel a Roman 
"army to pass under the yoke (A)? Review the 
"wars that Rome had upon her hands, and that 
^^ with the Gauls will be found the shortest. From 
" that time, a lasting and an honourable peace pre- 
" vailed. Let them now, intermixed with the Roman 
" people, united by ties of affinity, by arts, and con- 
*' genial manners, be one people with us. Let theqi 
" bring their wealth to Rome, rather than hoard it 
" up for their own separate use* The institutioiis 
Vol. II. a L 
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— — — " revere at present, were, at one time, a novelty m 

'm. ' ««the constitution. The magistrates were, at first, 

M. ' «« patricians only; the plebeians c^ned their way to 

'^ honours; and the Latins, in a short time, followed 

*^ their example. In good time we embraced all Italy. 

*' The measure which I now defend by examples 

^' will, at a future day, be another precedent It is 

^^ now a new regulation: in time it v^ be histoiy.'' 

XXV. This speech was fdlowed by a decree, in 
consequence of which the ^duans, by way of dis- 
tinction, were, in the first instance, declared capable 
of a seat in the senate. Of all die Gauls, they alone 
were styled the brethren of the Roman people, and 
by their strict fidelity deserved the honour conferred 
upon them. About the same time, Claudius enrol- 
led in the patrician order such of the ancient sena- 
tors as stood recommended by their illustrious 
birth, and the merit of their ancestors, llie line of 
those fitmUies, which were styled by Romulus the 
FIRST CLASS OF K0BILIT7, and by Brutus the s£- 
coK j>, was almost extinct. Even those of more re- 
cent date, created in the time of Julius Cassar by the 
Cassian law, and, under Augustus, by the Se- 
KiAN {a)j were well nigh exhausted. This new 
<Ustribution of honours was agreeable to the people, 
and this part of his censorial office Claudius per- 
formed with alacrity. A more difficult business still 
Femained. Some of the senators had brought dis- 
honour on their names; and to expel them, accord- 
ing to the severity of ancient usage, was a painful 
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task. He chose a milder mediod. *^ Let each man,*' book 
he said, " review his own life and manners; Mid, if ^ ^' ^ 
" he sees reason, let him apf^jr for leave to erase J^^^ 
^* his name. Permission will of coutse be granted. ^ 
" The list which he intended to make would con- 
"tain, without distinction, those who retired of 
'^ their own motion, and also such as deserved to 
" be expelled. B^ that method, the disgrace of be- 
"ing degraded would be avoided^ or, at least, 
"aUcviated.'* 

For these several acts, Vipsanius the consul mo- 
ved that the emperor should be styled the father 
Of THE SENATE. The title, he said, of father of 
HIS COUNTRY would be no more than cpnimon; 
but peculiar merit required a new distincliom This 
stroke of flattery gave disgust to Claudius. He there- 
fore overruled the motion. He then closed the lustre 
of five years, and made a survey of the people. The 
number of citizens alnounted nearly to six millions 
(b). From this time the emperor no longer remained 
in stupid insensibility, blind to the conduct of his 
wife. He was soon reduced to the necessity of hear- 
ing and punishing the enormity of her guilt: but the 
act by which he vindicated his own honour, gave 
him an opportunity to sully it by an incestuous 
marriage* 

XX VL Messalina had hitherto found so ready a 
compliance with her vicious passions, that the cheap 
delight was grown insipid. To give a zest to plea- 
sure, she had recourse to modes of gratificadon un. 
tried befoie. Silius, at the same time, intoxicated 
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j^ u Q^ tude of his danger was to be encountered with equal 
j^Jj courage, made a proposal altogether new and daring. 
*•• " ITiey were not," he said, " in a situation to wait, 
" with patience, for the death of the prince. Pru- 
** dence and cautious measures were for the inno- 
" cent only. In cases of flagrant guilt, a bold effort 
" of courage was the only remedy. If they undertook 
** with spirit, their accomplices, apprized of their 
'^ situation, would be ready to hazard all that was 
" dear to them. As to himself, he was divorced from 
'^ his wife; he was a single man; he had no children; 
^^ he was willing to marry Messalina, and adopt Bri- 
^^ taniucus for his son. After tlie nuptial ceremony, 
^^ the power which Messalina then enjoyed would 
'^ still continue in her hands, unimpaired, and undi- 
" minished. To insiut: their mutual safety, nothii^ 
^^ remained but to circumvent a superannuated 
**em|)eror, — ^when unprovoked, stupid; but when 
*^ roused from his lethargy, sudden, furious, and vin- 
"dictive.'* The proposition was not relived by 
Messalina. Motives of conjugal affection had no in- 
fluence on her conduct; but she beheld her lover 
with a jealous eye. Raised to imperial dignity, he 
might despise an adulteress, and their guilty joys. 
Their mutual pleasures, endeared at present by the 
magnitude of the crime and the danger, mig^t, in 
the day of security, appear in their native colours, 
and pall the sated appetite. The marriage, notwith- 
standing, had charms thai pleased her fancy. It 
was a further step in guilt and infamy; and infamy^ 
when beyond all measure great, is the last incentiv^e 
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of an abandcHied mind. She closed with the offer book 

XI 

made by Silius» but deferred the csdrrying of it into ^ ^ ^, 
execution, till the emperor went to Ostia to assist j^i± 
at a sacrifice. During his absence, the nuptial cere- *»• 
mony was performed with pomp, and all the accus- 
tomed rites. 

XXVII. The feet which I have stated, it must 
be acknowledged, carries with it an air of feble* 
That such a degree of self-delusion, in a populous 
city where every thing is known and discussed in 
public, should infatuate the mind of any person 
^diatever, will hardly gain credit with posterity* 
Much less will it be believed, that a consul elect, 
and the wife of an emperor, on a day appointed, 
in the presence of witnesses duly summoned, should 
dare to meet the public eye, and sign a contract 
with express provisions for the issue of an unlawful 
marriage. It will be a circumstance still more incre- 
dible, that the empress should hear the marriage ce- 
remony pronounced by the augur, and, in her turn, 
repeat the words; that she should join in a sacrifice 
to the gods; take her place at the nuptial banquet; 
exchange caresses and mutual endearments with the 
bridegroom, and retire with him to the consumma- 
tion of coniuibial joys. The whole must appear ro- 
mantic; but to amuse with fiction is not the design 
of this work. The fects here related are well attest- 
ed by writers of that period, and by grave and el- 
derly men, who lived at the time, and were informed^ 
of every circumstance. 
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^ u.a <^onstematioD^ The favourites who stood high in 

iL^ii power were alarmed for themsdves. Full of appre- 
^ hensions» and dreading a sudden change, they dis- 
closed their minds, not in secret mumurs, but 
openly, and in terms of indignation. "While a 
" stage-player (a) enjoyed the embraces of Messa- 
" lina, the emperor's bed was diskonoured, but the 
^< state was not in danger. At present, what had 
" they not to fear from a young man of the first 
^* nobility, endowed with talents and with vigour of 
"mind, in his person graceful, and, at that veiy 
" time, designed for the consulship? Siliu; was pre- 
" paring to open a new scene» The solemn ferce of 
"a marriage has been performed, and the catas* 
" trophe, with which they intend to conchide the 
" piece, may be easily foreseen.*' Their fisars m'erc 
still increased, when they considered the stupidity 
of Claudius, and the ascendant which the empress 
had obtained over him, to such a degree, that the 
best blood in Rome had been spilt to gratify her 
insatiate vengeance. On the other hand, the imbe- 
cility of Claudius gave them hopes of success. If 
they could once impress that torpid mind with an 
idea of Messalina's wickedness, she might be con« 
demned unheard, and, by the sudden violence of 
the emperor, hurried away to execution. The only 
danger was, that she might gain an audience. Her 
defence might satisfy the emperor; and, even if she 
confessed her guilt, he might remain des£ to the 
truth, insensible of disgrace, weak, stupid, and ux- 
Orioivs. 
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XXIX. Callistus (a), who, as already mentioned, book 
was a principal actw in the catastrophe of Caligula, ^ ^'^ 
held a meeting with Narcissus, the chief adviser of 2\ 
the murder of Appius, and with Pallas, the reigning 
favourite at the court of Claudius. Their first idea 
was, to address themselves at once to Messalina, 
and, without alluding to her other enormous prac- 
tices, endeavour to break the connection between 
' her and Silius. This plan was soon deserted* The 
danger of provoking the haughty spirit of Messalina 
operated on the fears of Pallas. Callistus knew his 
own interest too well: a politician formed by the 
maxims of the preceding reign, he was not then to 
learn that power at court is preserved by tame 
compliance, not by honest counsels. Narcissus was 
left to act from his own judgment. To ruin Messa- 
lina was his fixed resolution; but the blow, he knew, 
must be struck before she could see the hand that 
aimed it He laid his train with the deepest secrecy. 
Claudius continued loitering away the time at Ostia. 
Callistus employed the interval to the best advan- 
tage. He engaged in his plot two famous courte- 
zans, at that time high in favour with the emperor. 
He allured them by presents and liberal promises. 
He convinced them both, that by the ruin of Mes- 
salina they might rise to power and influence. He 
represented their interest in the strongest colours, 
and, by those incentives, induced them to prefer an 
accusation against the empress. 

XXX. The plot being settled, one of the concu- 
bine^ (by name Calpurnia) obtained a private inter- 
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* . -■' ror's feet, she told him that Messalina had dishon- 

j^\^ oured him by a marriage with Silius. Cleopatra, the 
^' other actress in the scene, was near at hand, to 
confirm the story. Being asked by the accuser whe- 
ther she did not know the truth of the chai^, her 
testimony confirmed the whole. Narcissus was im- 
mediately summoned to the emperor's presence. 
He began with an humble apology for the remissness 
of his conduct. ^* He had been silent as to Vectius 
" and Pl^utius, whose criminal intrigues were too 
" well known. Even in that very moment it was not 
" his intention to urge the crime of adultery; nor 
** would he desire restitution of the palace, the 
•* household train, and the splendours of the imperial 
•* house. Let Silius enjoy them all; but let him re- 
" store the emperor's wife, and give up his marriage 
" contract to be declared null and void. You are 
V divorced, Cassar, at this moment divorced, and 
** are you ignorant of it? The people saw the mar- 
" riage ceremony, the senate beheld it, and the sol- 
** diers know it. Act with vigour; take a decisive 
** step, or the adulterer is master of Rome.'' 

XXXI. Claudius called a council of his friends. 
Turranius, the superintendant of the public stores, 
and Lucius Geta, the commander of the pnetorian 
bands, acknowledged the whole of her flagitious 
conduct. The rest of the courtiers crowded round 
the prince, with importunity urging him to go forth 
to the camp, and secure the prastorian guards. His 
own personal safety was the first consideration. Vin- 
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dictive measures might follow in good time. The book 
alann was too .much for the faculties of so weak a ^ ,, j ;* 
roan as Claudius* He stood in stupid amazement. ^^}^ 
He asked several times. Am I emperor? Is Silius ^* 
still a private man? 

Messalina, in the mean time, passed the hours in 
gay festivity, all on the wing of pleasure and enjoy- 
ment. It was then the latter end of autunm: in hon- 
our of the season, an interlude, representing the 
vintage, was exhibited by her order at the palace. 
The wine-presses were set to work; the juice press- 
ed from the grape flowed in copious streams, and 
round the vats a band of women, dressed after the 
Bacchanalian fashion, with the skins of tigers, danced 
in frolic measures, with the wild transport usual at 
the rites of Bacchus. In the midst of the revellers 
Messalina displayed the graces of her person, her 
hair flowing with artful negligence, and a thyrsus 
waving in her hand. Silius fluttered at her side; his 
temples crowned with wreaths of ivy, his legs adorn- 
ed with buskins, and his head, with languishing airs, 
moving in unison with the music, while a chorus 
circled round the happy pair, with dance, and song, 
and lascivious gesture animating the scene. There 
is a current tradition, that Vectius Valens in a fit 
of ecstacy climbed up among the branches of a tree, 
and being asked what he saw, made answer, ** I see 
"a dreadful storm gathering at Ostia." Whether 
the sky was then overcast, or the expression fell by 
chance, it proved in the end a true prediction. 

Vol. IL 2M 
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' ^ ^ ' ^ ' at Rome» not by vague report, but by sure intelli- 
^i^ gence brought by special mesacDgers, diat Claudius, 
^ fully apprized of all that passed, was cm his way, 
detennined to do justice oa the guilty. Mcsaalina 
wididrew to die gardens of Lucullus. Silius, endea- 
vouring under an air of gaiety to iiide his fears, 
went towards Ae forum, as if he had business to 
transact. The rest of the party fled with jH'ecipita- 
tion. The centurions pursued them. Several were 
seized in the streets, or in their lurkii^-places, and 
loaded with fetters. In this reverse of fortune, Mes- 
salina had no time for deliberation. She resblved to 
meet the emperor on his way, and in a personal in- 
terview, to try that power over his afiections which 
had so often served her on f(»tner occasions. In or- 
der to excite compassion, she ordered her children, 
Octavia and Britannicus, to fly to the embraces of 
their father. She prevailed on Vibidia, the eldest of 
the vestal viigins, to address the emperor as the 
sovereign pontiff*, and wring from him, by the forct 
of prayers, a pardon for his wife. She herself tra- 
vened the city on foot, with only three attendants. 
Such, in the moment of adversity, was the solitude 
in which she was left. She mounted into a tumbrel, 
usually employed to carry off* the refuse of the city- 
gardens, and in that vehicle proceeded cm her way 
to Ostia. From the spectators notagroan was heard; 
no sign of pity was seen. The enormity of her guilt 
suppressed every kind emotion of the heart. 
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XXXIIJ* Claudius» in die mean time» was Arown book 
into violent agitations. Doubt and fear distracted ^ ^ c. 
him* He had no reliance on Geta, who commaDded 2^ 
the praetorian guards; a man at all times iuctuating ^ 
between good and evil, and ready for any mischief. 
Narcissus, seconded by his friends and associates, 
spoke his mind in terms plain and direct He told 
die emperor that all was lost, if the command of 
the camp, were not, for that day, vested in one of 
his freedmen. He oiBTered himself for that important 
f3&ce; and lest Claudius on the road to Some 
should be induced, by the influence of Lucius Vi- 
tellius and PubUus Largius Caecinat to alter his re- 
solution, he desired to be conveyed in the same 
carriage widi the prince. He mounted tbe vehicle, 
and took hb place without further ceremony. 

XXXIV. Claudius, as he proceeded towards the 
dQr, felt himself distracted by contending passions. 
He inveighed against his wife; he softened into ten* 
demess, and felt for his children. During all that 
agitation of mind, Vitellius, we are told, contented 
himself with saying, ^* The vile iniquity! The in&. 
moua crime!'' Narcissus pressed him to be more 
explicit; but his answers were in the oracuhr style, ' 
dark, ambiguous, and liable to be interpreted vari* 
ous ways. C^cina followed his example. It was ntft 
long before Messalina appeared in sight. Her sup- 
plications were loud and vehement. ^^ Hear your 
** unhappy wife," she said, '^hear the inother of 
" Octavia and Britannicus." To prevent any im- 
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j^^\^ he talked of Silius, and the wickedness of the mar- 
^soi^ riage; he produced a memcMial, containing a full 
^ account of the whole proceeding, and, to draw the 
emperor's eyed from Messalina, gave him the pa- 
pers to read. As they entered Rome, Octavia and 
Britannicus presented themselves before the prince; 
but, by order of Narcissus, they were both removed. 
Vibidia claimed to be heard: in a pathetic tCHie she 
remonstrated, that to condemn his wife unheard, 
would be unjust, and shocking to humanity. She 
received for answer, that Messalina would have her 
opportunity to make her defence: in the mean time, 
it became a vestal virgin to retire to the functions 
of her sacred office. 

XXXV. The silence of Claudius, during the 
whole of this scene, was beheld with astcmish- 
ment. Vitellius looked aghast, afiecting to under- 
stand nothing. All directions were given by the 
freedman. He ordered the adulterer's house to be 
tlirown open, and proceeded thither with the empe- 
ror. He shewed him in the vestibule the statue of 
Silius the father, which the senate had ordered to 
be destroyed; he pointed to the splendid ornaments, 
formerly the property of the Neros and the Drusi, 
now in the possession of the adulterer; the reward oi 
his profligacy. Claudius was fired with indignation^ 
Before he had time to cool, and while, with vicdent 
menaces, he was denouncing vengeance. Narcissus 
took advantage of the moment, and conducted him 
to the camp. The soldiers were ^assembled in 9, 
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body to receive lum. Claudius, by the advice of his book 
ministers, delivered a short harangue. On the sub- ^ ^ ^ 
ject of his di^race it was impossible to expatiate; J^^- 
shame suppressed hb voice. The camp resounded ^* 
with rage and clamour. The soldiers called aloud for 
the names of the guilty, threatening immediate ven- 
geance* Silius was brought before the tribunal. He 
attempted no defence; he asked for no delay; instant 
death was all he desired. Several Roman knights 
followed his example, with equal firmness wishing 
to end their misery. In the number were Titius 
Proculus, whom Silius had appointed to guard 
Messalina; Vectius Valens, who confessed hb guilt, 
and offered to give evidence against others; Pom* 
peius Urbicus, and Saufellus Trogus: by the em- 
peror's order they were hurried to instant execution. 
The same fate attended Decius Calpumianus, pras- 
fect of the night-watch; Sulpicius Rufus, director 
of die public games; and Juncus Virgilianus, a 
member of the senate. 

XXX VI. Mnester was the only person, in whose 
favour Claudius was held in suspense. Thb man, 
in agony, tore' his garments, and "Behold," he 
said, " behold a body seamed with stripes. Remem- 
" ber your own words, Cassar, the words, in which 
*^ you gave me strict directions to obey the will and 
" pleasure of Messalina. The rest acted for their re- 
^* ward; they had bright objects in view. If I have 
'^ erred, I erred through necessity, not by inclina* 
^* tion. Had Silius seized the reins of government. 
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XL 

j^ ^ - ' Claudius hesitated: touched with compaasioi^ he 
J^^ was on Ihe point of granting the wretch hb pardon: 
^- but after executing so many persons of illustrious 
rank, Us freedman told him, diat the life of a nun< 
strel was of no value: whether the man ofiended 
from inclination or compul^on, was not worths 
moment's pause: his case deserved no &vour. The 
defence made by Traulus Montanus, a Roman 
knight, availed him nothing. In the prime of youth, 
of ingenuous manners, and an elegant figure, he 
had the misfortune to be distinguished by Messa« 
lina. She invited him to her bed, and, after one 
ni^t, dismissed him from her service. Such was 
die caprice that ruled all her passions: she loved 
tirith fury, and was soon disgusted. A pardon was 
granted to Suillius Cassoninus and Plautius Late- 
ranus: the last, in consideration of the great merit 
of hb uncle (a), was saved from execution. Cs- 
soninus was protected by his vices. In that lewd 
society, with whom he had been lately connected, 
he had been obliged to suflG^ unnatural indignities: 
and that disgrace was deemed sufficient punishment. 

XXXVII. Messalina remained, during this whde 
time, in the gardens oi LucuUus. She still enter- 
tained hopes of prolonging her days. She b^;an to 
write to the emperor in a style of supplicaticHi; her 
passions shifted, and she spoke the Imguage of re- 
proach: even in ruin, her pride was not abated. If 
Narcissus had not hastened the execution, there is 
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XL 

recoikd upon himself. Claudius, as soon as he re* ^ jj q^ 
turned to his pakce, placed himsdf at his convivid ^jj^ 
table. Being refredied, and in a short time warm ^' 
widi wine, he ^ve orders that a messenger should 
be sent to tell the unhappy woman (diose were his 
words), that on the next day she should be admitted 
to make her defence. Narcissus took the alarm: he 
saw the resentments of his master ebbing fast away, 
and his former fondness flowing in upon him. Delay 
was big with dtoger. The night, then comii^ on 
apace, might produce a change of sentimeife and 
his veiy bed-chamber, the scene of all Us faq>pi- 
oess, might melt him into teiidemess and conjugal 
affection. Filled with these apprehemnons, the freed* 
man rushed out of the banqueting-room, and, in the 
emperor's name, gave orders to the centurions, and 
the tribune on-duty, to do immediate execution cm 
Messalina. Evodus, one of the freedmai, was sent 
to superintend the execution. This man made the 
best of hb way to the gardens. He found the em* 
press stretched on the ground, and Lepida, her 
mother, sitting by her. While Measalina flowished 
in prosperity, the mother kept no terms with her 
daughter. In her present distresfii, she felt the regret 
and anguish of a parent ^^ Death,'' she told the un- 
happy criminal, '* was. her only refuge. To linger 
'' for the stroke of the executioner were unworthy 
'' and ignoble. Life with her was oven she was in 
" the last act, and nothing remained but to close the 
^' ^cene with dignity and a becoming spirit." But 
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^ jj Q cious passions, every virtue was extinguished. She 
^^ sunk under her afflictions, overwhelmed with grief, 
^* dissolved in tears, and uttering vain complaints, 
when the garden-gate was thrown open. The tri- 
bune presented himself in sullen silence. Evodus, 
the freedman, discharged a torrent of opprobrious 
language, with all the malice of a servile spirit* 

XXXVIII. Messalina was now, for the first 
time, sensible of her condition. She saw that all 
was lost; she received a poniard; she aimed it with 
a feeble effort at her throat; she pointed it to her 
breast, irresolute, and clinging still to life. The tri- 
bune dispatched her at one blow. Her body was 
left to be disposed of by her mother. The emperor, 
in the mean time, had not risen from table. He was 
told that Messalina was no more; but whether she 
died by her own hand, or that of the executioner, 
was not mentioned, nor did it occur to him to ask 
the question. He called for wine, and pampered, 
himself, as usual, with the luxuries of the table, i 
On the following days he appeared unmoved, unal- ' 
tered, without a symptom of anger, joy, or grief, or , 
any one sensation of the human heart. Even amidst | 
the exultations of Messalina's enemies, and the cries 
of her children, lamenting their unhappy mother, he 
remained sunk in stupid apathy. In order to blot 
her altogether from his memory, the senate decreed^ 
that her name should be ef&ced in all places, 
whether public or private, and that her images 
should be every where taken down. The ensigns! 
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of the quaestorian digni^ were voted to Narcissus; book 
a slender recompense, when it is considered, that, ^ ^ q. 
though second in rank to Pallas and Callistus, he ^|^ 
was the chief adviser in the whole proceeding ^* 
against Messalina. The punishment inflicted, by 
his means, was undoubtedly just; but it proved the 
source of numberless crimes, and a long train of 
public calamity (a). 
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the kingdom of Armenia. The treachery of Rhadamistus. 
By his fathers orders he wages war against Armenia. 
Mithridates besieged in a fortress under the command of 
Coelius Pollio, the governor of the garrison. The Tenality 
of Pollio. Mithridates betrayed by him, and murdered by 
Rhadamistus. LII. Furius Scribonianus driven into exile. 
The mathematicians banished out of Italy. LIII. A decree 
against women intermarrying with slaves. Pallas rewarded 
as the author of this regulation. LI V. Tranquillity restored 
in Judaea. Felix, the brother of Pallas, escapes uopunbhed, 
notwithstandmg his misconduct, and Cumanus punished 
for the whole. LV. Commotions among the Clitsans 
quelled by Andochus. LVI. Claudius exhibits a naval en- 
gagement on the lake Fucinus. A pass made through a 
mountain. The work ill executed at first, and completed 
afterwards. Narcissus blamed by Agrippina. LVIII. Nero 
pleads for the inhalutants of Ilium, and other cities. LIX. 
Sutilius Taurus accused by Tarquitius Priscus: the latter 
expelled the senate in spite of Agrippina. LX. The juris- 
diction of the imperial procurators established in the pro- 
vinces. Observations on that subject. LXI. An ezemptioa 
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fivm taxes granted to the ble of Coos, and to the city of 
Bynntium a remission of tribute for five years. LXIV. 
Portents and prodigies. Domitia Lepida, the aunt of Nero, 
for endeaTouring to ingratiate herself with her nephew, 
accused by the artifice of Agrippina. Narcissus endeavours 
to save her, but in vain: she is condemned to die. LXVI. 
Ckudius taken ill: he removes to Sinuessa. Agrippina pre- 
pares a plate of poisoned mushroons. Xenophon, the phy- 
sician, puts a poisoned feather down the emperor's throat, 
under pretence of making him vomit LXVIIl. Britanni- 
cus detained in the palace by Agrippina, while Nero is pro- 
claimed emperor by the army. The senate approve, and 
decree divine honours to the memory of Claudius. 

These transacti<Mis passed in six years* 

OfCbaift, CmmoIi. 

Pomponius Longinus Gallus, Quin- 

tus Veranius. 
Caius Antistius Vetus, M. SuiUius 

Nerviliianus. 
Claudius, 5th time, S. Cornelius Or* 

phitus. 
P. Cornelius Sylla Faustus, L. Sal- 

vius Otho Titianus. 
Decimus Junius Silanus, Q. Haterius 

Antoninus. 
Marcus Asinius Marcellus, Manius 

Acifius AvioU. 
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L 1 HE deafth of Me^saUiia thi^w iht imperial fiiw book 
inil^ into a stale of distraction» The freedmen were 



XII. 



A. u. c. 
£Vi^d into contending factions. The eil^rc»* dis- soi. 

IHeed a tife of cdibacy, and the uxoriousf disposition ^<- 
of his nature made him liable to be governed by the 
partner of his bed. Which of the favourites should 
make the fortune of a future empress was the point 
ita dispute. Nor was fem^ ambition Ies&( excited. 
Several candids^es a^ired to the vacant throne, all 
depemfing on pretensions, that gave to each a de- 
cided title; such as nobility of birth, superior beau- 
ty, immoderate riches, and, in short, every claim to 
that great elevation. The contest, however, lay be- 
tween Lollia Paulina, the daughter of Marcus Lol- 
fius the consul, and Agrippina, the immediate issue 
of Germanicus. Pallas espoused the interest of 
Agrippina, and Lollia was supported by Callistus. 
Vol. II. 20 
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BOOK There was still a third rival, namely ^lia Fetina, 
^ ^^ descended from the family of the Tuberos. Narcis- 
^«ojj sus declared in her favour. By the jarring counsels 
^' of the three favourites, Claudius was distracted in his 
choice; by turns inclined to each, persuaded always 
by the last, yet determined by none. At length, to 
weigh their different propositions, and the reason- 
ings in support of them, he called his confidential 
ministers to an audience. 

IL Narcissus urged in fiivour of i£lia Petina (a), 
that she was formerly the wife of Claudius, and by 
him was the mother of Antonia. By joining her 
again in the bands of wedlock, no alteration would 
be made in the imperial family. A person, with 
whom the prince had already experienced the ten- 
derest union, wbuld be reinstated; and, since Octa- 
via and Britannicus were so nearly allied to ho* 
daughter, she would embrace them both with sin- 
cere affection, free from the little jealousies oi a 
step-mother. Callistus, on the contrary, was of 
opinion, that a woman, disgraced by a long divorce, 
and suddenly restored to &vour, would bring with 
her the pride and arrogance of an actual conquest: 
but to LoUia no objection could be made: she had 
never been a mother, and, by consequence, her 
affections, not already engaged, would be reserved 
for the issue of the prince. Her whole stock of ten- 
derness would be engrossed by Octavia and Britan- 
nicus. Pallas contended for Agrippina: by a match 
with her, the grandson of Germanicus would be 
transplanted into the imperial family, and that union 
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would be an accession of strength to the Claudian book 

xn. 
line. Agrippina was stiD in the prime of life, of a ^ ^'^ 

constitution that promised a numerous issue; and to ^^ 

suffer a woman of her rank and dignity to cany the ^^ 

splendour of the Csesarean line into another £eunilyi 

would be a measure highly impolitic, 

III. This reasoning weighed with Claudius, and 
the beauty of Agrippina added force to the argument. 
She had, besides, the art of displaying her charms 
to the best advantage. The ties of consanguinity 
gave her free access toTiefHn cle. Sh e made use of 
her opportunities, and, in a short time, secured her 
conquest. Without waiting for the marriage rites, 
she was able to anticipate the splendour and autho- 
rity of imperial grandeur. Sure of her triumph over 
her rival, she enlarged her views, and by a project- 
ed match between Domitius (a), her son by Cneius 
.£nobarbus, and Octavia, the emperor's daughter, 
began to plan the elevation of her family. The scene 
before her flattered her ambition, but without a 
stroke of iniquity could not be realized. The fact 
was, Octavia, with the consent of Claudius, was 
contracted to Lucius Silanus, a youth of noble de- 
scent, by triumphal honours rendered still more 
illustrious, and by a spectacle of gladiators, given 
in his name, endeared to the people. But to a 
woman of )iigh ambition and a politic character it 
was not difficult to mould to her purposes a man 
like Claudius, void of sentiment, without a passion, 
and without a motive, except what was infused by 
the suggestion of others. 
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BOOK IV. yitelliii3 mw ^ ^e nmmi^ witb it fifiid 
AUG ^^^^ ^^ fevour of Agifpplw- He ff^y^ to in- 

/^i^ gratiate hiiBself without (kla$r. His ofioe of cenaor 
^- gave him the power of exebuting the yilest piuposes, 
wd, at d»e same time» served a3 a veil to hide his 
iniquity. He made ^dvmces to Agrippina, and ea- 
tered into all her measures. His first step was to 
Swae an ^ccusatigm a^n$t Silwus» whose sister, Ju- 
ma Calvioa, in her pcri^w e]egwt,.bttf of a loow and 
la$eiv}jOi}s chamcter, had been, not long befi»re» th^ 
dwghter^in-law of Vitelfius. He accused them botk 
of an mcestuous commerce. The charge, in truthi 
was without fcHmdation; but the My of 4 brother 
and sister, who were so ungmrded a3 to give to oar 
tura) affection an air of criminality» afforded cokw 
for the imputation. Claudius listened to the storf, 
IncUnod to protect his daughter» he wa« easily mr 
censed against an intend(4 husband» who had dbewp 
himself capable of so foul a crime. Silanus was, at 
that time, prsetor for the year. He litUe suspected 
the treacherous arts» by which his duirader md his 
fortune were undermined. By^fm unexpected edict, 
issued by VtteUius» he vms expelled the senate, 
thou^ that assembly had been lately reviewed and 
registened by the censor. Claudius declared the mar- 
riage Qontraa void; he nenounced all ties of affinity 
with Silanus» and obliged him to abdicate the prs- 
torship, though but a single day remained to com- 
plete the year. For that short interval» Eprius Mar- 
cellus was appointed to fill the vacant office. 
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y. In the consulship of Caius Fomponius Lon- book 
giniw md Qiuntus Veranius, the fond endearments, ■ ^ ^ - 
that passed between the emperor and his niece, left '^ 
no room jtQ doubt but their criminal loves, most ^* 
probably indulged alrcady, would soon he followed 
by the nuptial ceremony. But the marriage of an 
uocle wiith his brother's daughter, was at that time 
mAout a precedent. If they avowed an inceslbuous 
marriage, the popular hatred might be inflamed 
against ^m, aod $ome puUic calamity might befal 
the ci^ of Rome. Claudius was held in su^>ense. 
Vitellius undertook to remove every scruple. He 
desir^ to know whether the emperor would make 
the seikse of the people, and tl^ authority of the 
senate, the rule of bis conduct. Claudius repUed, 
that be was one of the peopk, an Individual too 
weak to resist the public voice. Vitellius desired 
that he would remain in his palace, and went direct- 
ly to the senate. He began with assuring the fathers 
that hfc came on business of the first importance, 
mdy having ^obtained leave to speak out of his turn, 
he proceeded as follows: ^* The office of supreme 
<^ magistrate is at best a sta^e of paibful solicitude. 
" The cares of a prince, who superintends the go- 
** yenunent of the world, requires domestic comfort 
*' to sweeten anxiety, and leave him at leisure to 
" think for the good of the whole. And where can 
** he find a comfort so fit, so honourable, so consis- 
" tent with his dignity, as in the arms of a wife, his 
''partner in prosperity, and in affliction the balm of 
'' 9il bis cares? With a faithful associate, he may un- 
" load hb inmost thoughts; to her he may commit the 
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BOOK ^* management of his children; and, in that tender 

\, ** union, unseduced by pleasure, undebauched by 

"•oi " riot and luxuiy, he may continue to shew that 

«. ' " reverence for the laws, which distinguished the 

•< character of Claudius from his eailiest youth*'' 

VI. After this artful introduction, finding that he 
was heard by the fathers with manifest symptoms of 
a complying spirit, he resumed his discourse. ^^ Since 
** it seems to be the prevailing opinion, that, to alie- 
*^ viate the cares of the emperor, an imperial consort 
^^ is absolutely necessary, nothing remains but to 
*^ recommend the choice of a person, distinguished 
^^ by her illustrious birth, a fruitful womb, and the 
•* purity of her morals. This point may be soon de- 
" cided. Agrippina must, of course, present herself 
" to every mind. Descended from a noble stock, she 
** is the mother of children, and possesses, besides, 
** all the virtues and all the graces of her sex. Nor 
" is this all: by tlie special care of the gods, a prince, 
^^ who has known no lawless pleasures, who has 
^* sought the modest enjoyments of connubial love, 
^' has now an opportunity of taking a widow to his 
** arms, without injury to any private citizen, and 
'* without violating the rights of the marriage bed. 
" By former emperors wives have been taken from 
" the embraces of their husbands: we have heard it 
*^fix)m our fathers; we have been eye-witnesses 
" of the feet. But these acts of violence are now at 
^^ an end. A precedent may be established to regu- 
" late the conduct of all future emperors. But it 
" may be said, a marriage between the uncle and 
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^^ his niece is unknown to Roman manners. To this book 

- JilL 

"the answer is obvious: it is the practice <rf foreign ^ ^ c 
" nations, and nb law forbids it. By tlie rule of an- J^ 
^'cient times, cousin- germans were restrained from ^ 
<< marrying; but the change of manners has intro- 
"duced a different custom. Such marriages are 
^'now grown familiar. Public convenience is the 
^^ parent of all civil institutions: the marriage, which 
" to-day seems an innovation, in future times will 
" be the general practice." 

VII. This speech was received with the general 
assent Many of the fathers rushed out of the house, 
declaring aloud, that if the emperor hesitated, they 
knew how to enforce compliance. The populace at 
the door echoed back the voice of the senate, and, 
with violent uproar, called it the wish of the people. 
Claudius delayed no longer: he shewed himself m 
the forum, amidst shouts and acclamations. He pro- 
ceeded to the senate, and there desired that a de- 
cree might pass, declaring marriages between the 
uncle and his niece legal for the future. The law 
was enacted, but little relished. Titus AUedius Se- 
verus, a Roman knight, was the only person willing 
to embrace such an alliance. He married his niece, 
but, as was generally believed, with a design to . 
pay his court to Agrippina. From this time a new 
scene of affairs was opened. The government of a 
woman prevailed; but it was no longer a woman of 
loose and dissolute manners like Messalina, who 
meant to mock the people with a reign of lewdness 
^d debauchery. Agrippina established a despotic 



BOOK sy'stem , wd maintained it with the vigour of a man- 

' ly spirit: in her publk^ conduct rigorous, and often 

»oi arrogant, she su&red no irregularity in her dbmes- 

, ^' tic management. Vice, when subservient to her 

schemes of ambition, might be the naeans, but 

never was her ruling passion^ Her avarice knew no 

bounds: but the support of goverament was her 

pretext 

VIIL On the day of the nuptial ceremony SUa- 
nus put an end to his life. Till that time he had 
nourished delusive hopes^ or, it mi^ be his inten- 
tion to mark the ^y by a deed of horror. His soster 
Calvina Was banished out of Italy. ClatidiiiSy to 
atone 9» het offence, ^vived the ancient law of 
Tutlus, the Roman king, and ordered a samfice 
and expiations by the pontile to be made m the 
gt-ove of Diana. This provoked the public ridicule. 
It was observed that the time for inflicting pemd^- 
ties, and performing solemn riti^s, was chosen with 
notable judgment; when adultery was t^ taw esta- 
blished. Agrippina was not willing to be distin- 
guished by evil deeds alone: in order to grace her 
character, she interceded for Annasus Seneca, who 
had been driven into banishment; and not only re- 
stored him to his country, but obtained for him the 
praetorian rank. The learning and brilliant genius ci 
that philosopher, she had no doubt, would render 
the measure acceptable to the people; and, from the 
education of her son Domitius under such a mas- 
ter, she promised herself great advantages. She had 
still a deeper scheme in view; by the wisdotn and 
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advice of Seneca, she hoped to make the road to book 
empire smooth and level for her son. Motives of ^. u. c. 
gratitude would have dieir influence on the mind of a!^. 
that eminent man, and fix him in her interest, a ^' 
&ithfol counsellor, and her friend by sentiment; 
while a sense of former injuries would make him 
the secret enemy of Claudius. 

IX. Having conceived this plan of ambition, she 
thought her measures could not be too soon con- 
certed. She contrived, by large and generous pro- 
mises, to gain over to her purposes Memmius Pol- 
Bo, at that time consul elect. He moved in the 
senate an address to the emperor, requesting his 
consent to a contract of marriage between Domitius 
and Octavia. The match was suited to the age of 
the parties. Agrippina intended it is a prelude to 
greater scenes, not yet disclosed. The speech of 
PoUio to the fathers was little more than a repeti- 
tion of what had been urged by ViteUius. The 
motion succeeded. Octavia was promised to Do- 
mitius, and, by this additional tie, the young prince 
was raised to higher splendour. He was now con^ 
sidered as the son-in-law of the emperor. Support- 
ed by the intrigues of his mother, and not less by 
the enemies of Messalina, who dreaded the ven- 
geance of her son, he began to vie with Britannia» 
cus, and even to dispute with him the point of 
precedence* 

X. The deputies from Parthia sent, as has been 
related, to demand Meherdates for their king^ wer^ 

Vol. n. 2 P 
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BOOK admitted to an audience befoie the senate. They 
■ opened their commission in the fottowiag manner 

W ' « The alliance between Kooie and Paithia, and the 
^' ^^ subsisting treatiesy are fuUj known tons; nor is it 
^^ a spirit of disaffection to the £unit)r of the Arsaci- 
** des that brings us to this assembly. We seek the 
** son of Vonones, the grand-son of Phraates. Intibe 
*^ present crisis, he is our only refuge, our shield 
*^ and best protection £rom the tyranny of Gotarzes, 
*' who is justly execrated by the whcde Farthiaa 
^* nation. His rdgn is marked with blood. His bro- 
'* thers were the first victims of his fury. His kin- 
^'dred have been since cut off. No place is safe 
*^ from devastation: neidier age nor sex is spared; 
*^ parents and their children perish in one general 
<< massacre, and in&nts yet unborn are butxdiered 
^' in the mother's womb. Such are the expkMts of 
^^Gotarzes; in peace a tyrant, and in war disas« 
^* trous to his country* Cruelty, he hopes^ will seem 
**in the eyes of men a warlike spirit. The trea- 
'*ties subsisting between Rome and Parthia are 
** of ancient date: they have been the hasb of a 
^^ lasting friendship; and to prove that friendship 
^^ sincere, the &thers have now a &ir opportunity. 
'^ It is theirs to vincUcate the rights of a nation, 
^* which, though not inferior in point of strength and 
^^ numbers, yields to Rome from motives of re^ct. 
*' For this reason the sons of Parthian kings have 
^^ been delivered up as hostages. The principle of 
**that acquiescence is, that if domestic tyranny 
'^ should prove a galling yoke^ the people may have 
^^ recourse to the emjieror and the senate. They now 
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'^ claim, at your hands» a king trained up in Roman book 
'^ manners, and, by consequence, likely to bring ^ ^'^ 
" wkh him to his native country the best notiomi J^^ 
" of ciyil government." ** 

XL Claudius answered the ambassadors in a style 
of magmficence. He set forth the grandeur of the 
Roman name, and the deference <]hie from the Par- 
diian nation. He placed himself on a level with Au« 
gustus, who, in like manner, had received the ap- 
plications of a whole people; but he made no 
mention of Tiberius (a), though that emperor had 
dealt out sceptres, and placed foreign kings on the 
throne of Parthia. After tUs t»illiant harangue, he 
tamed to Meherdates, then present in the senate, 
and in a serious strain admonished him to remem- 
ber that he was going forth, not the lord of slaves, 
but the governor of men; not the tyrant, l^ut the 
chief magistrate of his fellow citizens. He advised 
ittm to practise the virtues of justice and modera- 
tion; virtues, he said, unknown to savage life, but 
for that reason more likely to charm by their no- 
velty. From the prince he turned to the Parthian 
ambassadors, and, in handsome terms, commended 
to their care the pupil of Rome; a young prince of 
ingenuous manners, and no stranger to the liberal 
arts. He added, that the Parthians would do well to 
temporize with the genius of their kings, and to 
overlook the failings of human nature. Frequent 
revolutions could give no solid advantage. Rome 
was at the highest point of grandeur. Enough of 
glory had been gained by the progress of her arms; 
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BOOK she therefore put a {leriod to her victories, and the 

■^j— ^p;^tranquillity of foreign nations Mras now the object of 

^ her care. Meherdates was committed to the Parthian 

^* deputies; and Caius Cassius, the governor of Syria, 

had it in command to conduct him to the banks of 

the Euphrates. 

XIL Cassiusi at that period, was the most ^ni- 
nent man of the age for his profound knowledge of 
the laws. In times of peace, the military science fidls 
into neglect Between the warlike genius and the 
inactive sluggard no distinction remains. And yet 
the ardent mind of Cassius could not languish in a 
state of stupid indotence. Though there was no war 
upon his hands to rouse the spirit of the legions, he 
resolved, by «very method in his power, to maintain 
the rigour of ancient disci[Jine. He kept the soldiers 
in constant exercise; he established new regulations, 
and practised every duty with as much zeal as if the 
enemy were actually in arms against him. This se- 
verityi he thought, became a man who had before 
his eyes the bright example of his ancestors, and, 
above all, the fame of the. celebrated Cassius, which 
was diffused through all tlie eastern nations. Having 
pitched his camp near Zeugma, a city where the 
passage oyer the Euphrates is most practicaUe, he 
waited for a convention of the Parthian cluefs, who 
had made their application to Rome. As soon as 
they arrived, and with them Abgarus, king of the 
Arabs ((z), he delivered Meherdates into their hands, 
having previously reminded the prince, that among 
Barbarians the first impulse of their zeal is violent 
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but apt to relax, and end in treachery. His interest, book 

therefore, called for vigorous measures. By the arti- ' — 

fice of Abgarus that advice was rendered abortive, wi / 
The j»ince, as yet without experience, suspecting *?. 
no deceit, and weak enough to think that royalty 
consists in luxury and riot, was seduced to the city 
of £dessa, and there detained several days, the dupe 
of the wily Arabian. Carrhenes, in the mean time, 
pressed Meherdates to advance with expedition. By 
his messengers he promised certain success, if no 
time was lost in frivolous delay. All was ineffectual. 
Though Mesopotamia was at hand, they never en- 
tered that countiy, but, taking a wider circuit, 
inarched towards Armenia, where the rigour of the 
winter was already begun. 

XIII. After a toilsome march over cra^y moun- 
tains covered with a waste of snow, they descended 
at last into the open country. Carrhenes joined them 
at the head c^ his forces* Thus reinforced, the army 
passed over the Tigris, and penetrated into the coun- 
tiy of the Adiabenians (a). Izates, kmg of that peo- 
ple, in outward shew favoured Meherdates, but in 
his heart inclined to Gotarzes. In the course of their 
march, they made themselves masters of the city of 
Ninos (6), formerly the seat of the Assyrian mo- 
narchy. They also took the castle of Arbela» 
memorable in story for the last battle between Da- 
rius and Alexander, by which the fate of the Per- 
sian monarchy was decided. Gotarzes, in the mean 
time, took post mi the heights of mount Sambulos 
(r). He there offered up a sacrifice to the deities of 
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' At stated periods, according to sai ancient legend, 

«>^ Hercules inspired the dreams of the priests, and, in 

^' a vision, gave his orders, " That a set of horses, 

** ready for the chase, should be stationed near the 

** temple. The hunters, accordingly, are drawn out, 

** well equipped with quivers and a store of arrows," 

Thus caparisoned, they stretch at full speed through 

the woods, and, at the close of day, return to the 

temple without an arrow left, weary, and panting 

for breath. The god appears again, in a midnight 

vision, to tell the priests the tracts of the forest 

where he pursued his game. After this informadon, 

diligent search is made, and a large quantity of 

game, killed in the chace, is found in the woods. 

XIV. Gotarzes had not as yet assembled all his 
forces, and the issue of a battle was what he wished 
to avoid. The river Corma served to cover him from 
the assaults of the enemy. He there stood at bay, 
devising various delays, encamping, and shifting his 
ground; and though provoked by various insults, 
and even by messengers challenged to the conflict, 
he contrived, notwithstanding, to protract the war, 
while his agents were busy in the adverse camp, by 
gifts and promises, seducing the friends of Meher- 
dat^. Izates, king of the Adiabenians, was the first 
to withdraw with all his forces. Abgarus, the Ara- 
bian, followed his example, both displaying the fickle 
disposition and venality of Barbarians. To sue for 
kings at the hands of Rome was their frequent cus- 
tom; but experience shews that they petitioned only 
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to befngr. Wetkened by deacrlibii^ and susfiecdng^ book 

forther treackeiy, Mdiepdates resolved to try the ^ 

issue of a botde*. Nor was Gotarzes disposed to de- soi ' 
clbt ihe oooAict. A fierce eagagement followed, 4». 
with great slaugbter on both sides» The victory was 
long held in suspense,^ tin Carrhenes, having broke 
the enemy's fines, pursued his advantage with too 
much ardour. He was attacked in. the rear by a body 
of reserve,, and hemmed in on every side. Meher. 
dales saw nothing but impendbig ruin. In his dis- 
tress he trusted to the advice of Parrfaaces, one of 
his fither's fiveedmen. By diat traitor he was throw» 
into fetters» and delivered up to the conqueror. Go«- 
tarzes behaved with the jMide and insolence of vic- 
tory. He reviled his captive as a stranger to the 
blood of the Arsacides, a man of foreign extraction^ 
and a slave to Borne. He ordered his ears to be cut 
^, and left him, in that conditbn, a wretched proof 
of Fiaithian clemency, and a living disgrace to the 
Romans. Gotarzes was soon after carried ofi' by a fit 
of illness^ Vonones^ at that time ^vemor of Media, 
moimted the vacant throne. Of this prince, either in 
his distresses or Us prosperity, nothing remains 
worthy of a place in history. After a short and in- 
gkxious reign, he left the Parthian diadem to his 
soa Vologeaes. 

XV. During these transactions a new alarm was 
raised by Mithridates (a),, king of Bosphorus, who 
had been lately driven out of his dominions. He 
continued, ever since his expulsion, wandering 
irom place to place, forlorn and helpless. He leam^ 
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BOOK cd, at length, that Didius, the Ronian general, re- 
* ^ ^*^ tired Mdth the flower of his army, leaving the king- 
so^ dom of Thrace in the hands of Cotys» a prince 
without experience, scarcely setded on the throne, 
and depending on the slender support of a few co- 
horts, under the command of Julius Aquila, a Ro- 
man knight. The news inspired Mithridates widi 
sudden courage. He roused the neighboring na- 
tions, drew together a body of deserters, and, put- 
ting himself at the head of his tumultuary levies, 
jell with impetuous fury on the king of the Dan- 
darides (6), and made himself master of his domi- 
nions. The invasion of Bosphorus was expected to 
be his next attempt Cotys and Aquila jdid not 
diink themselves in force to resist the attack; and 
Zorsines, king t^ the Siracians {c), commencing 
hosdlities ki that critical juncture, added gready to 
their fears. In this distress, they looked round to 
the neighbourii^ states for assistance, and by their 
ambassadors invited Eunones, king of die Ador- 
sians, to join the Roman arms. In a war between a 
powerful nation and a ruined di^nantled king, it 
was not difficult to form a new confederacy. The 
plan of their operations was soon settKd. Eunooes 
was to ravage the open country with his cavalry. 
The Romans undertook to lay si^;e to the towns 
and places of strength. 

XVI. The combined forces took the field. Oa 
their march the Adorsians (a) led the van, and also 
brought up the rear. The centre consisted of die 
cohorts and the succours cdlected in Bosphorus^ 
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armed after the Roman manner. The enemy not book 
darii^ to look them in the face, they marched, ^ ^j a 
without opposition, to the town of Soza (6), in the J^ 
countiy of the Dardamdes. Finding the place aban- ^* 
doned by Mithridates, they took^ possession, and, 
to guard against the treachery of the inhabitants, 
left it strongly garrisoned. They penetrated next 
into the country of the Siracians, and, having cross- 
ed the river Panda (c), invested the city of Uspes, 
situated on an eminence, and defended by walls 
and ^ fosse* The walls, indeed, not being construct* 
ed with stone, but with earth thrown up and bound» 
mih hurdles, could not long nesist the operations 
of a siege. Towers of considerable height were ad- 
vanced against the works, and from that elevation 
darts and flaming brands were thrown into the town 
with sueh incessant fury, that, if the approach of 
aigbt had not prevented a general assault, the siege 
had been begun and ended in a ungle day. 

XVII. The besieged, next morning, sent a de- 
putation with offers of an immediate surrender, and 
no less than ten thousand slaves, on condition that 
the free-bom should remain unhurt. The terms 
were tejected. After a capitulation, to put the inha- 
bitants to the sword would be an act of inhumanity, 
and a violation of all the laws of war. On the other 
hand, to bridle such a number, an adequate force 
could not be spared from a scanty army. The be- 
siegers, therefore, returned for answer, that every 
tfabg must be left to the decision of the sword. 
The soldiers scaled the walls, and the signal wses 
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BOOK gATcn tof a general sJaughter. The d^ yms levdkd 
■ ^ ^ ^ to the ground. The adjacent nations saw that neither 
^ arms, nor lines of circumvallation, nor places al- 
^ most maccessible, defended by nature and by mpi 
rivers, could withstand the vigour of the Bom» 
sums. In this general constematioBy Zor^Ks, the 
Siracian king, began to waver. He now considered 
lidhether it were best to adhere to Mithridates, orto 
provide in time for the security of his own domin- 
ions. Self-interest prevailed. He gave hostages, and 
hundbled himself before the image of Claudius. 
JNodung could be more honourable to the Roman 
army. Victorious without the loss of blood, they 
traversed a vast tract of country» and were widun 
three days of the Tanais (a). Their return was not 
so prosperous. They went back by sea, and some 
of the ships were thrown by adverse winds on die 
coast of Taurus {&). The Barbarians poured down 
to the shore, and with savage fury murdered a con- 
siderable number, vrith the prefect of a cohort, and 
most of the centurions. 

XVni. Meanwhile Mithridates, undone suid 
hopeless, began to con^der where he might im- 
^re compassion. His brother Cotys had at first 
betrayed him, and then became an open enemy: on 
him no reliance could be had. If he surrendered to 
the Romans, there was not in the territoiy of Bos* 
phorus any one officer of weight and authority to 
ensure the performance of his promises. In (his dis- 
tress, the unhappy monarch turned hb Noughts to 
Eunones. That prince had no motive for persona! 
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animosity, imd his lale alliance with Hom^ gave boor 
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him no small degree of influence. Mithridates f«- ^ ^ ^ 
solved to apply at that court. With a dejected ^ 
mien, and a garb that spoke his wretchedness, he ^ 
entered the palace, and foiling prostrate at the feet 
of the king, " Behold," he said, " behold the man, 
*^ who for years has grappted with the whole powtr 
" of Rome. Mithridates humbles himself before you; 
'* the persecuted Mithridates, whom the Romans 
*^ have pursued by sea and land. My fote is in your 
^' hands; use your discretion: treat, as you shall 
^^thiidc best, a prince descended from the great 
'^ Achaemenes (a). The honour of that high Kneage 
^^ is aU my enemies have left me." 

XIX. The appearance of a man so distinguished, 
the tmns of fortune that attended him, and, even in 
ruin, the afiaction that softened, but could not sub- 
due his spirit, touched Eanones with generous sym- 
pathy. He raised the royal »ippKant from the ground. 
He praised the magnanimity with which he tfirew 
himself into the power of the Ador»an nation, and, 
with pleasure, undertook to be mediator between 
Rome aid the unfortunate monarch. He dispatched 
messengers to Claudius with letters to the following 
effect: ** In aH treaties between the Roman people 
'^and fixeign nations, similitude of fortune was the 
" basis of their alliance. The present union between 
^< Claudius and the Adorsians was founded on a par- 
^* ticipation of victory; and victory is then most libn- 
^^ourable when mercy spares the vanquished. Of 
'* this truth Zorsines is a recent instance. He still 
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. ^, - ^^ could not be expected in the case of Mithridates« 

w^ *< His pflFence was of a more grievous nature. To 

i^ ** restore him to his throne and kingdom is not the 

^* object of this application. Spare his life, and let 

*^him not walk in fetters, a public spectacle to 

^^ grace the victor's triumph." 

XX. Claudius was, at all times, disposed to act 
with moderation towards the nobility of foreign na- 
tions. In the present conjuncture, he doubted which 
were most expedient, to receive the royal prisoner 
under a promise of pardcHi, or to take him by force 
of arms. Resentment and the love of revei^ were 
strong incentives; but still there were reasons 
of policy in the opposite scale. " A war must be 
^' commenced in a distant region, where the roads 
*' were difficult, and the sea had neitfaer harbours 
^^ nor stations for shipping; where the struggle would 
*^ be with fierce and warlike kings, and a people by 
^* their wandering life inured to fatigue; where the 
'' soil was unproductive, and an army, of course, 
^^ would be distressed for provisions. Campaigns 
^^ drawn out into length would dispirit the soldiers; 
^^ sudden operations might be attended with hazard; 
** from victory no glory could redound to the Roman 
" name, and to be defeated were indelible dii^race." 
For these reasons, it was judged advisable to accept 
the proffered terms. Mithridates, in that case, would 
remain a wandering exile, poor, distressed, and 
wretched. To protract his days were to protract his 
misery. Claudius returned an answer to Eunones: 
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^'Mifluidates/' he observed, ^^had merked the ut- book 

" most rigour, and the vengeance of Rome was able -- 

" to reach hun. But to subdue the proud, and spare 8ok 
"the suppliant, had ever been a Roman virtue. It ^. 
" was by curbing the pride of kings, and by con- 
"quering an entire people, that Rome acquired re- 
" nown in arms. Then, and then only, she had rea* 
" son to triumph." 

XXI. In consequence of these dispatches, Mith- 
ridates was delivered up to Julius Cilo, at that time 
imperial procurator of Pontus. He brought with him 
to Rome a mind unbroken by his misfortunes. In his 
language to Claudius he towered above his helpless 
condition. Ope sentence that feU from him was ce- 
lebrated at the time. '^ In me you see a man, not 
'^ taken prisoner, but willing to surrender. I came of 
'^my own accord; if you doubt the fact, set me at 
" liberty, and retake me if you are able." He was 
conducted under a guard to the rostrum, ati^ there 
presented as a spectacle to the people. He stood 
unmoved, with his natural ferocity pictured in his 
countenance. Cilo and Aquila were rewarded for 
their services; the fi»rmer widi consular omam^its, 
and the latter with the ensigns of praetorian dignity. 

XXII. During the same consulship, the hatred 
of Agrippina, deep and implacable, broke out with 
gathered rage against LoUia, who had been guilty of 
the crime of contending for the imperial bed. An 
accusation was soon contrived, and a prosecutor su- 
borned* The substance of the charge was, *^ That 
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^ ^ ^^ hdd consultations with Chaldasan seers; that she 
^^ ^* employed magicians, and sent to consult die Cla- 
^ *^ rian ApoUo" She was condemned unheanL Claa* 
dius addnessed the senate on the occasion. He men- 
tioned the nobility of her birth; by the maternal line 
she was niece to Lucius Vdusius, grand niece to 
Cotta Messalinus, and formerly ibt wife of Mem- 
mius Regulus. He said nothing of her marris^ 
with Caligula (a)* Having made that flourishing 
pre&ce, he changed hb tone, imputing to her dark 
designs against the state. To defeat her pernicious 
views, nodiing remained but to confiscate her estates, 
aod banish her out of Italy. The senate conqdied. 
Out of her immoderate wealth she was allowed to 
retain no more than five millions of sesterces. Cal- 
pumia, another woman of high rank^ was obnoxious 
to the resentments of Agrippina. It happened that 
Claudius, in accidental discourse, without a wish to 
enfoy her person^ praised the elegance of her figtue. 
This gaife jealousy tu the empress. She eonaidered, 
however, that the mere crime of beauty did not de* 
serve to be punished with death. She sent a tribune 
to LoUia, with orders tx> make her put an end to her 
days. Cadius Rufus, at the same time, was found 
guilty of extortion at the suit of the Bithynians. 

XXHL As a mark of fevour to the province of 
Narbon Gaul, and to reward the veneration in which 
the authority of the senate had ever been hdd by 
the people of that country, it was setded by a de- 
cree, that such of the natives as were Roman sens* 
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tore skouM be at Uber^, without a special licence book 
ftom the emperor, to visit thefar estates in their na- j^jj^^ 
tive province, with as full and ample privileges as ^^ 
had been granted to the Sicilian senat(Nrs« Sobemus ^' 
and Agrippa, kings of Ituria (a) and Jud»a, being 
bodi dead, their respective territories were annexed 
to the province of Syria. An order was also made, 
drnt the augiuies, relating to the puUic safety, which 
had lain dormant for five-and-twenty years, should 
be revived, and never again be suffered to fall into 
disuse. The limits {6) of the city were enlarged by 
Gbudiiis. The right of directing that business was, 
by »icieiit usage, vested in all such as extended the 
boundaries of the empire. The rigl^ however, had 
not been exercised by any of the Roman comman- 
ders (Sylia and Augustus excepted), though remote 
and powerfiil nations had been subdued by their 
victorious arms. 

X?(IV. What was done in early times, by the 
ambition or the public virtue of the Roman kings, 
eaiHiot now be seen through the mist that hangs over 
distant ages. It may, however, be matter of some 
curiosity to mark out the foundation of the city, znd 
the boundaries assigned by Romulus. The first out- 
line began at the ox-market, where still is to be seen 
Ae brazen statue of a bull, that animal being com- 
monly employed at the plough. From that place a 
furrow was carried on of sufficient dimensions to 
include the great altar of Hercules. By boundary- 
stones, fixed at proper distances, the circuit was 
c<mtinued along the foot of mount Palatine to the 
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, RiiE, next to the chapel of the Lares, and finally 

^ to the great Roman fraiim. The capitol, it is gene- 
i». raUy thought, was added, not by Romulus, but by 
Titus Tatius. From that period the city grew with 
the growth of th^ empire. With regard to the en- 
largement made by Claudius, the curious may be 
easily satisfied, as the public records contain an ex- 
act description. 

A. u. a XXV* In the consulship of Caius Antistius and 
A.D. Marcus SuiUius, the adoption of Domitius was hur- 
ried on by the credit and influence of Pallas. Con- 
nected with Agrippina, whom he had raised to im- 
perial splendour, by ties of mutual interest, and sdtU 
more so by the indulgence of criminal passions, this 
favourite advised his master to provide for the pub- 
lic safe^, and, in aid to the tender years of Britan- 
nicus, to raise collateral branches in the Csesarean 
line. For this measure Augustus had left a prece- 
dent. That emperor adopted the issue of his wife, 
though he had, in that very juncture, grand-children 
to represent him. Tiberius copied the example, and 
to his own immediate o&pring united Germanicus. 
It would therefore become the wisdom (tf Chuidius 
to embrace, as his own, a young man who would in 
time be able to relieve the sovereign, and lighten 
the cares of government. Convinced by this reason- 
ing, Claudius gave the precedence to Domitius, 
though but two years older than his own son. On 
this subject he made a speech to the senate, content 
to be the organ of whaA his freedman had sug^atecL 



It was observed by men versed in the history of book 
their country, that this was the first adoption into ^ ^ ^ 
the Claudian femily; an old patrician line, which, ^^ 
from the days of Atta Clausus (a), had continued, ^^* 
without any mixture of foreign blood, in one regu- 
lar course of descent. 

XXVL The senate pesseda vole of thanks to the 
emperor; but in a style of exquisite flattery their 
court was chiefly paid to Domitius. A law was also 
enacted, by virtue of which the young prince, under 
the name of Nbro, was naturalized into the Clau- 
dian family. Agrippina was dignified with the title of 
Augusta. During these transactions, tho^ was not 
amansoToidof sentiment, as not to behold the case 
of Britannicus with an eye of companion. His very 
slaves Were taken from him. His step-mother inter- 
posed with officious civility. The young prince 
laughed at her kindness, aware of the underplot, 
which she was carrying on against him. Want of 
discernment was not among his faults. It has been 
said that he was by nature penetrating: that, per« 
haps, was his true character; or, it may be^ thai 
men were willing to give him credit for talenti, 
without waiting to make the experiment 

XXVII. Agrippina had now the ambition to disr 
play her we%ht and influence to the eyes of foreign 
nations. To this end she caused a body of veterans 
to be sent to the capital city of the Ubians, the place 
of her nativity, to be established there as a colony, 
called after her own name (a). When that people 
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"a 
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■^— pa, her grand-father» was the Romaa general» who 



j^^ receiTcd them as die alfies of Rome. In tbe present 
^' juncture, when the new aAony was to be setded, a 
sudden alarm broke out m the Upper Germany» 
occasioned by an irruption of the Cattians (6)» who 
issued forth from their hive in quest of plunder. To 
check their progress» Lucius Pomponius dispatched 
a body of auxiliary troops» composed of the Vang^- 
ones (c) and Nemetaeans, with a squadron of light 
horse» to make a forced march» and» if they could 
not attack the front line o£ the Barbarians» to fidl 
upon the rear. The ardour of the sddiers was not 
inferior to the skill of the general. They fonned 
two divisions: one marched to the left» and came up 
with the freebooters, who had been committing de* 
predations» and lay sunk In sleep and wine. The 
victory was cheap» but enhanced by the joy with 
which the conquering soldiers released» at the end 
of forty years» someof the prisoners who were taken 
in the massacre of Varus and his legions. 

XX VIIL The second division» vdiich had march- 
edtothe right» and by a shorter road, met widi greater 
success. The Barbarians ventured to give batde» and 
were defeated with prodigious slaughter. £late with 
success» and loaded with spoils» the conquerorB 
marched back to mount Taunus (a) where Pompo^ 
nius» at the head of his legions» lay in wait» expect- 
ing that the Cattians» prompted by a spirit of re- 
venge» would return to the charge. But the Barba- 
rians» dreading the Romans on one side» and on the 
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Other, their constant enemies, the Cheruscans. sent book 
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adeputaticm to Rome, with hostages to secure a pa^ ^ ^\, 
cification. Triumphal honours were decreed to Pom- J^ 
poojus; but military &me b the least part of the 
estimation in which he is held by posterity. He 
excelled in elegant composition, and the character 
of the general, is now eclipsed by the genius of 
the poet 

XXIX. Vannius (a), who had been formerly 
ndsed by Drusus to reign over the Suevians, was, 
about this time, driven boai his kingdom. His reign, 
at first, was mUd and popular; but the habit of com- 
inanding had corrupted his nature. Pride and arro- 
gance had taken root in his heart. Domestic factions 
conspired against him, and the neighbouring nations 
declared open hostility. Vibillius, king of the Her- 
mundurians, conducted the enter|Hise. He was join- 
ed by VanKip and Sido, the nephews of Vannius 
by a sister. In this qumel Claudius was determined 
not to interfiere. Tlu>u§^ often pressed to take a de^ 
ckied part, he observed a strict neutrality, content 
widi jHTomising the Suevian king a safe retreat 
from the rage of his enemies. In his dispatches to 
FuUius AtelUus Hisler, who had the command in 
Pannonia, his orders were, that the legion and the 
troopa of the province should be held in readiness 
on the banks cf the Danube, to succour the van- 
quished, and repel the incursions of the Barbarians^ 
if they attempted to invade the frontier. A power# 
ful confederacy was then actually formed by the na« 
tions of Germany. The Ligians (6), and other states^ 
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MOK were up in amis, attracted by the &me of an q>u< 
A. u. c. '^^^ kingdom, which Vannius, during a space of 
^ thir^ years, had made still richer by plunder and 
depredations. To make head against the forces 
combined against him was not in the power erf* the 
Suevian king. Fhe natural strengdi of his kingdom 
consisted of infantry only: the lazigians (c), a peo- 
ple of Sarmatia, supplied him with a body of horse. 
Notwidistanding this reinforcement, Vannius felt 
his inferiority. He resolved to keep indthin the 
strong-holds and fastnesses of the countiy, and 
draw the war into a lingering length. 

XXX. The lazigians were not of a temper to 
endure the slow operations of a si^e. They spread 
themselves, in their desultory manner, round the 
country, and by their rashness brought cm a general 
ei^;^;ement. The Ligians and Hermundurians fell 
in with their roving parties. Vannius was obliged 
to sally out to the assistance of his friends. He gave 
battle, and was totally overthrown. But the [muse 
of valour could not be withheld fnm him. Covered 
with honourable wounds, he escaped to his fleet, 
which lay in the Danube. His partisans followed 
him, and, with a proper allotment of lands, were 
settled in Pannonia. The dominions of the deposed 
king were divided between his two nq^ws Vangio 
and Sido, both, from that tune, distinguished by 
their fidelity to Rome. In the begimiii^ of their 
reign, they flourished in the affections <rfthe people; 
honoured by all, while they struggled ibr power» 
when they obtained it. despised and hated. Their 
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ifwn misconduct was» perhaps, the cause; perhaps, book 
the fickle temper o£ the people; or, it may be, that— ~- 
in the nature and genius of servitude, there is a ten- J^ 
dency to innovation, always discontented, sullen and ^- 
unquiet. 

XXXI. Publius Ostorius was appointed gover* 
nor of Britain, in the diaracter of propraetor. On 
his arrival he found the province in commotion. A 
new commander, with an army wholly unknown to 
him, the Barbarians im^ned would not venture to 
open a winter campaign. Fierce with thb idea, they 
made an irruption into the territory of the states in 
alliance widi Rome, and carried devastation through 
the country. Ostorius, knowing how much depends 
on the first operations of war, put himself at the 
head of the light cc^orts, and, by rapid marches, 
advanced against the enemy. The Britons were ta- 
ken by surprise. All who re^sted were put to the 
sw<Mti. The fugitives were pursued with prodigious 
slaughter. The rout was so complete, that there 
was no reason to apprehend a junction of their 
fwces; but peace on those terms, the general knew, 
would be no better than disguised hostility. The 
legions would still be subject to perpetual alarms 
firom a fierce and insidious enemy. He therefore re- 
solved to disarm all who were suspected, and, by 
extending a chain of f(»ts between the Nen and the 
Severn (a), to confine the malecontents between 
those two rivers. To counteract this design, the Ice*^ 
nians (b) took up arms; a brave and warlike people, 
who, at their own request, had lived in friendship 
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^ ^'^ paired by the calamities of war. They formed a 
J^ league with the adjacent states, and chose their 
^ ground for a decisive action. The place was inclos- 
ed with a rampart thrown up with sod, leaving an 
entrance in one part o^y, and that so difficult of ac- 
cess, that the Roman cavalry would not be able to 
force their way* Ostorius resolved to storm the 
place. Though unsupported by the l^ions, he reli- 
ed on the valour of the allied forces, and, havii^ 
formed his disposition for the attack, oidered his 
eavaliy to dismount, and act with the foot soldiers. 
The signal being given, the assault began, and 
the rampart was carried. The Britons, inclosed 
by their own fcHtifications, and {Massed on evoy 
side, were thrown into the utmost confiisioii. Yet 
even in that distress, conscious of tiie guilt of re- 
bdlion, and seeing no way to escape, they fought 
to the last, and gave signal proofe of heroic brave- 
ry. In this engagement Marcus Ostorius, the gene- 
ral's son, saved the life of a Roman, and obtained 
the civic crown* 

XXXII. The defeat of the Icenians drew after it 
important consequences. The neighbouring nations, 
no longer balancing between peace and war, laid 
down their arms. Ostorius led lus army against the 
Cang^^uis (a), and laid waste their country. The 
soldiers carried off a considerable booty, the enemy 
never daring to make head against them. Wheiever 
they attempted to annoy the army by sudden skir- 
mishes, they paid for their rashness* The sea, that 
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Jies betwedi Britain and Irdand, was within a short book 
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march, when Ostorius received intelligence of an ' 
insurrection among the Brigantes (b). The news ^o^ 
obliged him to return with expedition. Till every ^ 
thing was secured in his. rear, it was his maxim not 
to push on his conquests. The Brigantes were sooa 
reduced to subjection. Such as resisted were cut to 
pieces, and a free pardon was granted to the rest. 
The Silures (e) were not so easily quelled: neither 
leiut^ nor rigorous measures could induce them to 
submit. To bridle the insolence of that warlike race, 
Ostorius judged it expedient to form a camp for 
the legions in the heart of their country. For this 
purpose a colony, supported by a strong body of 
veterans, vras stationed at Camalodunum ((/), on the 
lands conquered from the enemy. From this mea- 
sure a twofold effect was expected: the garrison 
would be able to overawe the insurgents, and give 
to the allied states a specimen of law and civil 
policy. 

XXXIII. These arrangements setded, Ostorius 
marched against the Silures. To their natural fero- 
city that people added the courage which they now 
derived from the presence of Caractacus (a). Re- 
nowned for his valour, and for various turns of 
good and evil fortune, that heroic chief had spread 
his fame through the island. His knowledge of the 
country, and hb skill in all the wiles and stratagems 
of savage warfiu*e, gave him many advantt^es; but 
he could not hope with inferior numbers to make 
a stand against a well-disciplined army. He there- 
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A, u c (^)* Having there drawn to his standard all who 
*^ considered peace with Rome as another name for 
^- slavery, he determined to tiy the issue of a battle. 
For this purpose he chose a spot (c) where the ap- 
proach and the retreat were difficult to the enemyi 
and to himself every way advantageous* He took 
post in a situation defended by steep and craggy 
hills. In some places where the mountains opened, 
and the acclivity afforded an easy ascent, he fortified 
the spot with massy stones, heaped together in the 
form of a rampart A river, with fords and shallows 
of uncertain depth, washed the extremity of the 
plain. On the outside of his fortifications, a vast 
body of troops shewed themselves in force, and in 
«rder €i battle. 

XXXIV. The chieftains of the various nations 
were busy in eveiy quarter. Hiey rushed along the 
ranks; they exhorted their men; they roused the 
timid; they confirmed the brave; and, by hopes, bj 
promises, by every generous motive, inflamed the 
ardour of their troq>s. Caractacus was seen in every 
part of the field; he darted along the hues; he ex- 
claimed aloud, *^ This day, my fellow- warriors, this 
'* veiy day decides the fiite of Britain. The «ra of 
*^ liberty, or eternal bondage, be^ns fiiom this hour. 
** Remember your brave and warl&e ancestors, who 
*^ met Julius Caesar in open combat, and chased 
**him fix>m the coast of Britain. They were the 
*^ men who freed their country firom a fimeign ydc^e; 
^ who delivered the land firom taxations, imposed 



^afrtlte wlk o£ ar masfeir; wiio baniahod. front yoiw fiooK 
« aight tbe fasoes.and the Roiaan; axes; and, abov/g ^ ^ ^^ - 
*^#, wha «csoued. you» wiv«s. and daug^tei». fromi ^^ 
'^rkiaAGaJ* T)» aoMier» neaeived thfe ^Md^ witll ^ 
alouts^ of api^ause». Witk a spirit ofl enthudiastM 
x^haSf each ipdiwidual boui;Ki) bimsoU! by. A^ fofm» 
q£ q^iIl peculiao to hia natioii, to bcave wff&ayi dan* 
g(»V ai^ pB^er deadi tot sl^veryk 

XXXV. The intrepid countenance of the Britons, 
ami th9 spifit thatanimated tbeiiriKbole arn^, struyck 
(Htadw witbtia^ftoBi^m^t'. JH^^ s%m ^i river (a.) t^. 
bepa^sedi a palis^dle to be foDoed; a. steep bill w be< 
wmowted) mk ^e aeyeral posts, defended by % 
pmdftgbus mutlitwfe. The wldiers, notwith^tand*. 
iog^ burned wikh iinpatieix>e fov the onset A^l things^ 
give way to valpuc, was the general cry. Th^ tri- 
huaea and other officers sec^ided the ardour of the 
meiL Ostoriua reconaoitred the ground^ and having 
marked where the defika were impenetrable, or 
easy of approach, gave the signal br the attack, 
Tke river was pai^sed wilh little difficult* The Ro- 
nons advanced to the parapet. The struggle there 
was obstinalie, and, as long as k was fought with 
missive weapons, the Britons had the. ^vantage. 
Ostoriua ordered his men to s^vance under a milii 
tary shell» and level the pile of stones» that served 
as a fence to the enemy. A close engagement fol- 
lowed. The Britons abandoned their ranks, and fled 
with precipitation to the ridge of the hills. The Ro- 
mans pursued with eagerness. Not only the light 
ttwp^ but even the legionary soldiers, forced their 
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BOOK way to die summit of the hiUs, undo* a heavy shower 
A. u. a ^^ darts. The Britons, having neither breas^lates 
a!^. nor hehnetSy were not able to maintain the conflict 
^ The lemons, sword in hand, or with their javelins, 
bore down all before them* The auxiliaries^ with 
their spears and sabres, made jMxxligious havoc 
The victoiy was decisive. The wife and daughter 
of Caractacus were taken prisoners. His brother sur- 
rendered at discretion, 

XXXVI. Caractacus fled for protection to Car- 
tismandua, queen of the Brigantes. But adversity 
has no friends. By that princess he was loaded with 
irons, and delivered up to the conqueror. He had 
waged war with the Rom£ais during the last nine 
years (a). His fame was not confined to his native 
island; it passed into the provinces, and spread all 
over Italy. Curiosity was eager to behold the heroic 
chieftain, who, for such alengdi of time, made head 
against a great and powerful empire. Even at Rome 
the name of Caractacus was in high celebrity. The 
emperor, willing to magnify the glory of the con- 
quest, bestowed the highest praise on the valour of 
the vanquished king. He assembled the people to 
behold a spectacle worthy of their view. In the field 
before the camp the prastorian bands were drawn 
up under arms. The followers of the British chief 
walked in procession. The military accoutrements, 
tile harness and rich collars, which he had gained 
in various batties, were displayed with pomp. The 
ivife of Caractacus, his daughter, and his brother, 
fcdlowed next: he himself closed the melancholy 
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train. The rest of the prisoners, struck with terror» book 
descended to mean and abject supplications. Carac- ^ jjfr 
tacus alone was superior to misfortune. With a J^ 
countenance still unaltered, not a symptom of fear ^ 
appearing, no sorrow, no condescension, he be- 
haved with dignity even in ruin. Being placed be- 
fore the tribunal, he delivered himself in the follow- 
ing manner: 

XXXVII. « If to the nobility of my birth, and 
^'the splendour of exalted station, I had united the 
^'virtues of moderation, Rome had beheld me, not 
" in captivity, but a royal visitor, and a friend. The 
*^ alliance of a prince, descended from an illustrious 
*^ line of ancestors; a prince, whose sway extended 
'' over many nations, would not have been unworthy 
" of your choice. A reverse of fortune is now the 
" lot of Caractacus. The event to you is glorious, 
^^ and to me humiliating. I had arms, and men, and 
'' horses; I had wealth in abundance: can you won- 
" der that I was unwilling to lose them? The ambi- 
'^ tion of Rome aspires to universal dominion: and 
*^must mankind, by consequence, stretch their 
^' necks to the yoke? I stood at bay for years: had I 
''acted otherwise, where, on your part, had been 
'' the glory of conquest, and where, on mine, the 
*^ honour of a brave resistance? I am now in ycfur 
'' power: if you are bent on vengeance, execute yeur 
'' purpose; the bloody scene will soon be over, and 
'' the name of Caractacus will sink into oblivion^ 
'' Preserve my life, and I shall be, to late posterity, 
''a monument of Roman clenoen^," Claudiua 



aooK .gMiitedlnmafifttepanicnt.andsthe^simieioli^ 

Jhk daughter and Us rbvoiher. Aeleasod from thdr 

^oi ietteri, thejr advanced to another .tritmaal «ear 
M* tit hand, where Agnqipina ishewsd herself on slate. 
They retunied tthades torher, and paid their ^ivene- 
jfatdon in the same style as diey :had before ad- 
dressed to the enqieror. Ufae sight msa ^together 
new. A woman, stationed amidst the ens^s and 
the armies of Rome, presented a spectacle unknown 
to the old republic: but dn an empire acquiosd by 
•the rvalour tof her anoestorai Agrq>piiia chuoned an 
•equal share. 

XXXVIII. At Ihe ^Msxt mseting toTidiersenste, 
!the victory over Caraotaous >wa8 -mentioned (wiih 
the bluest applause, as «an ^event. no way inferior to 
•vrthathad been seen an uioientiimeSyiiiflienPablius 
Scipio *l>rou|^t SyphaK in tdhains to Aome; when 
liucius Piauhis led Perses in captivity; and when 
i>ther commanders eahlbited to the Roman {Kople 
iings and princes at their cfaaiiot'uriieels. Tidumphsll 
(ornaments were decreed to^Qstorius. IThat joficer 
had hHherto seen his operations ccowned^wilh sbc- 
iccss. He be§^ soon. after to fiqaemeiuce the missi- 
«tudes of fortune. jRerhaps the wa;, tbythe overtfacow 
•of Caraetaous, was ^thought to .heat an end, and, in 
that persuaaion, mititaiyjdisciplinewas relaxed; :per- 
h^ps theenemy, enraged Joy Ae Joss of idiat gallant 
"chief, JQught with inflamed jfesenimenoL A camp had 
been Jormed in (the countiy of the Pluses, and a 
chain of forts «was to be erected. The firitoiis in a 
tbodiy siirroundML ihe oSuxr who eoounandod *the 



fegiaaaiytxilNivts, and, if stiooours had not arrived book 
in 6mcirom the neighbouring garrisons, the whole ^ ^ ■ 
ooips had -been €ut to pieoes* The ;prsdEect of the j^ 
camp 'wikh s^ht cenlnri^His and the bravest of the 9iK 
soldiers, were killed on Ihe spot. A foraging party, 
and thedetacfament sent loisuppost them, uraae soon 
afiler atttacked, and put totheToat 

XXXIK. OstMins, 'on the &st alarm, ocdered 
the light-armed cohorts to advance ag^st the ene- 
my, 13iat reinfQVceme&t was insufficient, till the ie- 
giooary soicUers marched to their snpfmrt. The 
battle waa renewed, at first on equal tenuis, but, in 
the end, to the ^disadvantage of the Britons. Saat 
tbeir ilees nnas inconsideTahle. The approach laf 
aight jprcMented a puesuit. From that time the Bri- 
tons kqpt v^ a ^constant alarm. Fiequent battles, or 
rather akirmi^he^ veere fougiht with their detached 
partiea, «roving in quest i>f {^Hinder. They met m 
sudden rencounters^ as ohanoe dtrected, or valour 
prompled; dnthe fena, in the woods, in the narrow 
defiles; ihe men, onsomeoccaaiona, ted on by their 
diiefs, and frequently without their knowledge, as 
resentment, or the tove of booty, happened to ia« 
cite iheir^fury. Of aU tkeBritona, ^ Silumswne 
the tnotft determined. They fought with obstinacy, 
with imreterate hatred. It seems the Roman general 
had declared, that the very name of the Siiures 
must be jextirpated, like that ctf the Sigamfarians^ 
fooancrty driven out of Germany, and tran^danted 
into Gaul. That expresdLon reached the Silures, and 
roused their ifiereest passions. Two auxiliary co- 
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horts, whom the avarice of their officers sent in 
-quest of plunder, were intercepted by that ferocious 
people, and all made priscMiers. A £ur distributi<xi 
of the spoils and the captives drew the neighbour- 
ing states into the confederacy. Ostorius, at this 
time, was worn out with anxiety. He sunk under 
the &t]gue, and expired, to the great joy of the Bri- 
tons, who saw a great and able commander, not, 
indeed, slain in batde, but overcome by the war. 

XL. The death of Ostorius being known at 
Rome, the emperor, aware- that a province of so 
much importance ought not to remain without a 
governor, sent Aulus Didius to take upon him the 
command. That officer set out with all possible ex- 
pedition; but on his arrival found the island in a 
state of distraction. The legion under Manlius Va- 
lens had risked a batde, and suffered a defeat In 
order to impress with terror the new commander, 
the Britons took care to swell the &me of their vic- 
tory. Didius, on his part, was willing to magnify 
the loss. The merit of the general, he knew, would 
rise in proportion to the danger surmounted; and if 
he fidled, the difficulty would be an apology for his 
conduct In the defeat of Valens, it was the nation 
of the Siluresthat struck the blow. Emboldened by 
success, they continued their predatory war, till 
the airival of Didius checked their operations. In 
thb juncture Venusius was the British chieilain; a 
man, as already mentioned, bom in the city of the 
Jugantes, and, since the loss of Caractacus, the first 
in feme for valour and military experience. He had 
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married Cartismandua, the queen of the Brigantes; book 
and while they lived on good terms, his fidelity to ^ ^'^ 
Rome remdned inviolate. Being afterwards driven ^^ 
from her throne and bed, he pursued his revenge ^ 
by open hostilities, and even dared to wage war 
against the Romans. 

The quarrel was at first a civil war amongst 
themselves. Cartismandua contrived to seize, by 
stratagem, the brother of Venusius, with the rest 
of his kindred. The Britons by that event were 
fired with indignation. They scorned to submit to a 
female government (a), and, with the flower of their 
youth, attacked Cartismandua in the heart of her 
territories. The insurrection was foreseen, and a 
detachment from the cohorts was sent in time to 
counteract the motions of the enemy. An engage- 
ment followed, at first with doubtful success; but 
after a struggle, victory inclined to the side of the 
Romans. In another part of the countiy, the legion 
under the command of Cesius Nasica fought with 
equal success. Didius did not expose his person in 
any of these engagements. Impaired by years, and 
loaded with accumulated honours, he was content 
to act by his inferior officers; and while the enemy 
was kept in check, the honour of doing it was not 
his passion. These transactions, which happened in 
the course of diflferent years, under the conduct of 
Ostorius and Didius, are here related in one con- 
nected series, to avoid breaking the thread of the 
narration. I now return to the order of time. 
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BOM XLL fti <lie fifth conmilship of Clmdiii% aod 

^ p. ^ th e first of his eoHeague,. Senrkts Gomelius Ob-. 
^^ piutus, dus nianty gown was assigoed to Nera^ 
^- before his time^ that, Aough staH under age, he 
might appear qualffied to take ufMm Um a share m, 
public business. The senate, ia a fit of aduiatioo, 
lesoUed that the young prince should be declared 
eapabfe ci die consulship ai the age of tweatj» and 
be cQDfiidexed ift the mean time, as. (ioosui elect, 
with pBoecmsukr authority out of the city, and the 
additioiiBl title of prince <rf the Roman youth* Clau* 
diufl ttot only assented to those flaMeriog deccoes, 
but, in the name of Nero, gave a largess to the peo* 
fle^ and a donative to the army. To conci&te the 
afl^tiens of dne people, the Circencoan gamea w^^ 
likewise exhibited. During that spectacle, BritaoM- 
cus and Nero passed in review; the former clad in 
die prastexta^ or the dress of his boyish days; the 
latter, with the tnumi^ial: Qraamenta of a ilomaA 
general. So glaring a dMEeieaee struck the specta- 
tors, as a certain prelude of their fhture fi>rtunes. 
Among die centurions and tribunes there were men 
of principle, who beheld the case of Britaanieus with 
an eye of compassion. All such were removed from 
court; some under pretence of advancing them to 
higher ofiees^ Md the rest for plausible reasons. 
The potiey was extmded even to the ireednen. In 
that class, whoever was found to be above corrup- 
tion, was dismissed from his place. 

The two young princes met by accident Nero sa* 
luted Britannicus by name, and in return was famili- 
arly called DoMiTius. This incident gave umbrage 
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toAgrippina. She flew to the emperor with her com* book 
plaint: ** Contempt," she said, ** was thrown on the ^ ^^ ^ ■ 
" adopticm of Nero; what the senate decreed, and ^^ 
•* the voice of the people ratified, was repealed with " 
^'contumacy in the very palace. If the men, who 
** taught those dangerous lessons, were not repress- 
'*ed, the mischief would increase, and, perhaps, 
'* prove fatal to the commonwealth." Claudius was 
easily alarmed. He considered what was no more 
than bare surmise, as a crime then actually commit*^ 
ted, and, accordingly, either sent into banishment, 
or pyt to death the best and ablest of his son's 
tutors* New men were afppointed to superintend the 
prince's education, and the choice was left to the 
step-mother. 

XLIL Agrippina had still greater objects in view, 
but Lusios Geta smd Rufius Crispinus were first to 
be renuyved from the command of the prastorian 
bands. They were both under obligations to Messa- 
lina, and by sentiment, attached to her children. 
Men of their disposition might obstruct her mea- 
sures. She represented to the emperor, that, under 
two rival commanders, the soldiers would be di- 
vided into factions; but if that important office cen- 
tered in one person, all would act with a principle 
of union, and strict attention to military discipline. 
Chudius concurred in the same opinion. The com- 
mand was given to Afranius Burrhus; an officer of 
great experience and a warlike character, but dis- 
posed to remember the friend that raised him to that 
elevation. Having succeeded in these arrangements, 
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BOOK Agiippina thought it time to act without reserve; 

j^ ^ Q she claimed a right to be conveyed in her carriage to 

J^ the capitol; a right, by ancient usage, allowed only 

^^' to the sacerdotal order, the vestal virgins, and the 

statues of the gods. Being now communicated to 

Agrippina, it could not fail to raise the veneration 

of the people for a princess, in whom they saw the 

daughter (a), sister, wife, and mother of an emperor; 

a combination of illustrious titles never, before that 

time^ united in one person. 

In this juncture, Vitellius, the active leader of 
Agrippina's faction, after having stood high in the 
esteem of Claudius, was at last, in an advanced age, 
involved in a prosecution, set on foot against him 
by Junius Lupus, a member of the senate. Such is 
the instability of human grandeur! The chai^ im- 
ported violated majesty, and a design to seize the 
reins of government. Claudius was willing to listen 
to the story; but, by the interposition of Agrippina, 
who scorned to descend to prayers and supplica- 
tions, the blow recoiled upon the prosecutor. He 
was interdicted from fire and water. To stretch re« 
sentment further was not the wish of Vitellius. 

XLIII. In the course of this year, the pec^le 
were kept in a c(»istant alarm by a succession of 
portents and prodigies. Birds of evil omen infested 
the capitol; earthquakes were felt; houses were laid 
in ruin, and while the multitude, in a general panic, 
pressed forward to make their escape, the feeble 
and infirm were trampled under foot. A dearth of 
com brought on a fiunine: this too was deemed a 
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prodigy. The people were not content to murmur book 
their discontents; they crowded to the tribunal, and ^ ^ ^. 
gathering round the emperor, then sitting in judg- J^ 
ment, they forced him from his seat, and pushed ^^ 
him to the extremity of the forum. The guards 
came to his assistance, and Claudius made his Way 
through the crowd. Fifteen days subsistence was 
the most that Rome had then in store. The winter, 
providentially, was mild and favourable to naviga- 
tion: distress and misery must, otherwise, have been 
the consequence. In former times the case was very 
different. Italy was the granary that supplied foreign 
markets. Even at this hour, the prolific vigour of 
the soil is not worn out; but to depend on Egypt 
and Africa is the prevailing system. The lives of the 
people are, by choice, committed to the caprice of 
winds and waves. 

XLI V. In the same year the flame of war broke 
out between the Armenians and Iberians. The Ro- 
mans and the Parthians were, by consequence, in- 
volved in the quarrel. The sceptre of Parthia was at 
that time swayed by Vologeses, with the consent of 
his brothers, though his pother, by birth a Greek, 
was no higher than a concubine. Pharasmanes 
reigned in Iberia, confirmed on his throne by long 
possession. His brother, Mithridates, received the 
regal diadem of Armenia from the power of Rome. 
The former had a son named Rhadamistus, of a tall 
and graceful stature, remarkable for bodily vigour, 
and an understanding perfectly trained in the politi- 
cal school of his father. His talents were high in the 
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BOOK esteem of all the neighbouring states. He saw, with 
^ ^ impatience, the old age of his father protracted to a 

^^ length of years. To disguise his ambition was no 
su part of his character. He expressed his discontent 
in a manner that alarmed Pharasmanes. That mo- 
narch saw the aspiring genius of his son; and, being 
in tlie decline of life, he dreaded the enterprising 
spirit of a young man, who had conciliated to him- 
self the affections of the people. To change the tide 
of his passions, and find employment for him else- 
where, he held forth the kingdom of Armenia, as a 
dazzling and inviting object: he himself, he said^ 
expelled the Parthians, and placed Mithridateson 
the throne. Pharasmanes added, that it would not 
be advisable to proceed with open force. Covert 
stratagem might deceive Mithridates,^ and ensure 
success. 

Rhadamistus made the best of his way to his un- 
cle's court, as to a place of shelter from the displea- 
sure of his father, and the tyranny (^ a stepmother. 
He met with a gracious reception. Mithridates 
treated him as his own son, with all the tenderness 
of a father. The young prince, in the mean time, 
drew to his interest the nobility of the country^ and» 
while his uncle loaded him with favours, he was 
busy in forming a conspiracy against the crown and 
life of his benefactor. 

XLV. Having concerted his measures, he re- 
turned, under colour of a family-reconciliation, to 
bis father's court. He there explained the progress 
of his treachery, the snares that were prepared, and 
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the necessity of giving the finishing blow by force book 
of arras. To find ostensible reasons fcM* open hosti* "aTuTcT 
lity, was not difficult to a poli ic genius like that of /^, 
Pharasmanes. He alleged, that in the war between '^* 
himself and the king of the Albanians, his applica- 
tion to the Romans, for a reinforcement, was de* 
feated by the practices of M ithridates; and an injury 
of so heinous a nature could not be expiated by any 
thing less than the ruin of the man who did the mis- 
chief. To this end, he gave the coijimand of his 
forces to his son, who entered Armenia at the head 
of a numerous army. An invasion so unexpected 
filled' Mithridates with consternation. He fled the 
field, and, leaving the enemy in possession of his 
camp, threw himself into die fort of Gomeas (a); a 
place strong by nature, and defended by a Roman 
garrison, under the command of Caelius Pollio, the 
prasfect, and Casperius, a centurion. The machina- 
tions of a siege, and the use of warlike engines, are 
things unknown to savage nations: the Romans have 
reduced that branch of the military art to a regular 
system. Rhadamistus attempted to carry the works 
by assault, but without effect, and with considerable 
loss. He formed a blockade, and, in the mean time, 
made his approaches to the avarice of the gover- 
nor. By bribes and presents he bargained with that 
oflicer to betray his trust. The centurion protested 
against so foul a treachery, declarii^, in a tone of 
firmness, that he would neither agree to give up a 
confederate prince, nor to barter away the kingdom 
of Armenia, which had been assigned to Mithridatea 
by the Roman people. 
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BOOK PoUio, the commander in chief, a&cted to dread 

XII 

A u c ^^^ superior force of the enemy; and Rhadamistos, 
^«^ pleading the orders of his father, still urged on the 
'1- siege. In this distress, Casperius, the centurion, 
stipulated a cessation of arms, and left the garrison, 
in order to have an interview with Pharasmanes, 
and deter him from prosecuting the war. If his en- 
deavours failed, he resolved to proceed with expe- 
dition to Ummidius Quadratus, who commanded 
in Syria, in order to make that governor acquainted 
with the state of afiairs, and the iniquity of the 
whole proceeding. 

XL VI. The centurion had no sooner left the 
place, than PoUio felt himself at liberty to act with- 
out controul. He advised Mithridates to compro« 
mise the quarrel, and end the war by a r^ular 
treaty. He urged the ties of natural affection be- 
tween brothers, and the rights of seniority, which 
preponderated in favour of Pharasmanes. He added, 
that ^^ Mithridates was, in fact, the son-in-law of 
'^his brother, and, at the same time, uncle, and 
'^ father-in-law to Rhadamistus. The Iberians were 
'^ superior in number, and yet willing to accede to 
" terms of pacification. The perfidy of the Arme- 
" nians was become proverbial. Pent up in a for- 
^* tress, ill supplied with provisions, he could not 
** hope to hold out much longer. In that distress, 
" what room was left for deliberation? Peace, on 
" reasonable terms, was preferable to a destructive 
" war." 

Such were the arguments urged by Caslius Pol- 
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Iio; but Mithridates suspected the counsels of a book 
man, who had seduced one of the royal concubines, '•—- 

'* A. U. 0. 

and shewn himself a venal tool, ready at the beck . soi. 
of the highest bidder, to commit any crime how- «. 
ever atrocious. Meanwhile, Casperius reached the 
court of Pharasmanes. He expostulated with that 
monarch, and pressed him to raise the siege. The 
politic king amused the centurion with plausible 
answers. He talked in equivocal terms, and drew 
the business into a negotiation, while his secret 
despatches urged Rhadamistus, by any means, and 
without delay, to make himself master of the place. 
PoUio raised the price of his treachery, and Rhada- 
mistus complied with his terms. In consequence of 
their bargain, the governor, by corrupt practices, 
contrived to make the soldiers demand a capitula- 
tion, and, if not granted, to threaten one and all to 
abandon the place. Mithridates, in that extremity, 
fixed the time and place for a congress, and went 
out of the garrison. 

XL VII. Rhadamistus advanced to meet him. He 
ni^ed to the king's embrace; he oiFered every 
mark of duty and respect to his uncle and his father- 
in-law; and, by a solemn oath, assured him that he 
would not at any time employ either sword or poi- 
son against his life. He decoyed Mithridates into a 
neighbouring wood, where he said a sacrifice was 
prepared, to ratify the treaty in the presence of the 
jods. Among the eastern kings, whenever they 
^nter into mutual engagements, a peculiar custom 
prevails: the contracting parties take each other by 
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BOOK the right hand, and with a ligature bind their 
' j^jj Q thumbs tc^ther, till the blood is forced to the ex* 
Jl^ tremities, and with a slight puncture finds a vent 
"• As it gushes forth, the kings apply their mouths to 
the orifice, and suck each oiher*s blood. The treaty, 
in this manner, receives the highest sanction, signed, 
s» it were, with the blood of the parties. On the 
present occasion, the person, whose office it was to 
tie the knot, pretending to have made a false step, 
fell at the feet of Mithridates, and laying hold of 
his knees, brought him to the ground. A crowd 
rushed in and bound the prostrate king with fetters. 
A chain was fastened to his foot, and in that eon& 
tion (esteemed by those nations the highest disgrace) 
he was dragged along with brutal violence. The po- 
pulace, resenting the grievances which they Imd 
suffered under an oppressive and despotic reign, m- 
sulted him with vulgar scurrility, and even blows. 
Thinking men beheld the sad reverse with compas- 
sion. The wife of the unhappy monarch followed 
with her children, and filled the place with shrieks 
and lamentations, lliey were all secured in covered 
carriages, apart from each other, till the frieasure of 
Pharasnaanes should be known. Lust of power was 
the passion of that prince. For a brother and a 
daughter not one tender sentiment remained. He 
ordered them to be put to death; but, though in- 
ured to crimes, not in his sight. Rhadamistus ob- 
served his oath with a pious fraud, that added to 
his guilt. He had bound himself not to use either 
sword or poison; but he smothered his nncle under 
a load of clothes, and by that evasion satisfied ihe 
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Mpm o£4i9u9dtM:. Tkecfaildml of tfae(ihlki{>py book 
uhardy bewailed the los» of their father^ aiid^ ibr -r — ^ 
Ab^ cMnie,. wcM massattred* 9^ 
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XIlYUL This aefc<tf tueadhtfiT^, arid dW nlurders 
thatfolkw^ed it^.imsre sdon mode &fto#iv t6^ Qiiadrasf 
turn He called a oouncfl of itfai^ ai>d^ aftep statmg 
tfaa^tke enemies oB Ae ddoeased^king^ were in poif^ 
aeasiof» o£ hb dbnabions,! the point ttUich he sufacc 
iiitfed: U» coMJdcMalibn was, Wkbther^ i» that oobk 
jmkmiile^.idiidic^e raoasuses #eiie advisable. Few 
al the meeting; netained at scuae oft public honomt 
Afextms of polkj, and) attf-intbrest v^igbed wtih 
the tiKipiky. '' The gililtU" th^y ^^^ '' 6f ibFe]{(it 
*^ liatifliBbigavd^a.ablid adviihtagi» to the «mpife, and 
^"fei» tkatrtescui otoght to b^ af seUrcw o£ joy. To 
'^ foment^ dtviiiona* among, tkd enemie» of Romd 
<< HREtt t^N^ l^est wisdoMs; and^ v^ilht thW vieW, thd 
'^ «rowR of ; AvM^r^ Jnid- b^tn^^ften» with a shew of 
^'geoenositj^ttjiealt pjUt by tho emperw as tlie spe«. 
^V^ialf.gift of.tb^ Komn people» Let Rbadamistuk 
"'hoUthb iU«-gottien poyn^T;, he wiU^ hotd it with in« 
^^fiuBj, and the exfedratioa of mankinds^ while he 
'* ofivesf hisr.ekvation to his* oiim^^ he wiU'effeotu«- 
'* tify serve the. interests of Rome^'' This reasoning 
pveroiledt' The council^ however, wished to stive 
af^puinafices. Thati Uiey mig^t not be thought ttt 
GouQitienanad. a foul transaction, which lAlght after» 
wattb pnovoke the emperor to issue contrary of- 
deorsy itt was ag^ed to send dispatches to Pharas- 
manesiiiieqiiiFing; him forthwith to evacuate Anne<- 
nia; asd recal his son» 



VOW U.9fKamig»mm9BiM^ 
A. u. (T ^ ^"'^^* HeeacafNcd wilh Us vlfb, a^d botfi jonrad 

^' lii^tf jives to >^ speed jof their kpoaes. The .^pepR 
St' was far advanced ki her fBunegnjancf « Her AnaA Jot 
the enemy, conspiring with conjugal affection, served 
to wimftt^ her in the first hunyjof their U^. She 
bone thefat^e with aionderful rescdutpon» Hereon. 
diiaoB, JvuvoHer, m^s too feeble ibr the violence of 
» japid a aiotioii. Seized wjdh pakiB jax Ikt iBroiiU>, 
and ttuhle to held out kuiger, die intreated her 
luisJ^and to end her misery, md^ foy jhi hcpaomahte 
death, ^prevent the insidts of in^ndbig boixlase. 
Bhadamistiis was distracted by the violence jof lOon- 
tenAing .passions; he ebisped her ia his amis; he sup- 
ported her droppisg spirits, and, by every tender 
peisuasion, .exhort^ her to penevere. Her viitue 
charmed hun, Md the idea of leavk^ iier to the 
embnipes of another, pierced hm to (he quick. In m 
fit of despair and love, he drew his scimetar» and 
with a hand abeady imbmed in Uood, wounded the 
idol of his heart. In that condition he dragged her 
to the margin of the AiVKes, and dashed her into 
the river, that her body might be carried 9¥mr by 
the current, and never fall into the hands of lus «i- 
eaues. Having thus disposed «sf his wifie, he led 
toWBcds Iberia, and pursued hie way to his Ather^ 
court 

Meanwhile Zenobia (so the princess was named), 
floating g^uly down the stream, was seen by ths 
shephiisds on diesn^ooth surfece of the WHter« strag- 
gling In distress, and still with manifest signs of 1^. 
The elegance and digi»ity of her krm snnounoed « 
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perBOR >3f iffliKtiioufi Tank. They titmnd «p tier bmk 
wounjfi, |ui4 gave lier di^ fhysic off *he field. Hav- ^ ^/g - 
ing soon after learned her name, and the «toiy <if ^^^ 
her su&rings, they conveyed her to the city of Ar- H- . 
tenata. fvatn thut place «ht was coodttcted, at lihe 
pubKc espeiiee, to the couit of Tkidates, «wlieft 
she wm gracioiKly i-ecdwd, and treated with aS 
Ae naHss ^^^aitjr^ 

LIf . During tho c<insul«bip «T Fau0tm SyHa a. u. cl 
v»i Salviiis Otho, all lacoiMatiGiii w|s «et on fidot a.]\ 
agaiiuit Fimufi Sorib<mia3Mia. He %vafi <:iiarged fvltSi 
having eofisulled Ae ChaidasMs about ihe length rf 
the emperor's r^gn, and "Condemned to banishmetlt 
Juniaii&s «nedier, itvlui had been formerly driven into 
exfle, was accused of harbouring resentment, and 
stiH feeiiiig witfc indignation the severity of her fate. 
Her hmband Camilkis, the father of Scribonianus^ 
had levied war in Daimatia, and obtained his paidofi. 
From diat circumstance, and, in <be present case^ 
fnmk a «ecmid instance of clemency to a disaffected 
family, Clavdkts took occasion to boast of his mo- 
dera<$on. The unhappy exSe did not long survive 
h$s sentence^ but whe^er he died by poison, or a 
natural de^, cannot now be known. Reports were 
variouB at the time, The^astrologers aqd mathema- 
ticians were bamshed out of Italy, by a decree of 
the 6enate, Asll of rigour, but ending in nothing. In 
a speedi to the fathers, Claudius bestowed great 
commendation on such of the members of that as-' 
sembly as abdicated their rank on account of their 
narrow circumstances. Some were unwilling to with^ 
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BOOK drawtfaeir names, but they were all degraded as ob« 
■ ^ ^ ^ stinate men, who to their poverty added pride and 
^^ Insolence. 

^.' 

LIIL During these transactions, a motion was 
made in the senate for a law to inflict certain penal- 
ties on such women as should disparajge themselves 
by intermarrying with slaves. The senate decreed, 
that all who descended to so mean an act, mdiout 
the consent of the master of the slave, should be 
considered as persons who had forfeited iheir rank, 
and passed into a state of slavery; if the master con* 
sented, his approbati<m should operate as a manu* 
mission only. The honour of this regulation the em- 
peror ascribed to Pallas, and thereupon BareaSora- 
nus, consul elect, moved, that the author of so wise 
a measure should be rewarded with praetorian orna- 
ments, and a sum of fifteen million of sesterces. By 
way of amendment to the motion, Cornelius ScifHo 
proposed that public thanks should be g^ven to a 
man, who derived his origin from the ancieat kings 
of Arcadia, and, notwithstanding the dignity of his 
rank, condescended to be classed among the minis- 
ters of the emperor. Claudius informed the senate, that 
Pallas was content with honours, and felt no ambi- 
tion to emerge from his state of poverty. A decree 
was engraved on brass (a), exhibiting to the public 
eye a panegyric on the moderation of a manumitttd 
slave, who had amassed no less than three hundred 
million pf sesterces, and, with that suai in hisi 
pocket, could give so striking an example of ancient ! 
parsimony. : . . ^ .... \ 
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LIV. PallBs had a brother known by the nimecf book 

"XXL 

Fdix, who had been for some time governor of Jo^ ^^ ^ 
d»a. This man did not think it necessary to pre- J^^ 
scribe any resti^int tohi^ own desires. He consider- ^ 
ed his connection with the emperor's fevourite as a 
licence for the worst of crimes. The Jews, it is true, 
with a spirit little short of open rebellioni had re-e 
fused, in the reign of Caligula, to place the statue 
of that emperor in the temple. Intelligence of his 
death arrived soon after; but even diat event was 
not sufficient to alhy the ferment. Future prinoes 
might have! the sam^ ambition, and the dread of a 
similar order kept the province in agitation. Fdix* 
iidamed the discfrntents^ of the people by impi-oper- 
remedies; and Ventidius Gumanus,' to whoni a part 
of the province was committed, was ready to co- 
operate in any wicked pitiject. The G^lilaftMjs were 
under the controul of Cumanus; Felix governed the 
Samaritans. Those two nations, alw^s fiel^ce and 
turbulent, ivei^ at variance with each other, and 
now, when they despised ttelr governors, thdr ani- 
mosity broke out with redoubled ftu^. 

They waged a predatory wan laid waste each 
other's lands, rushed from their ambuscade to sud- 
den encounters, and, at times, tried their strength 
in regular engagements. The plunder of the war was 
l^ven up to their rapacious governors, who, there- 
fore, connived at the mischief. The disorders of the- 
province grew to an alarming height, insomuch that 
lie two governors were forced, at last, to have re- 
course to arms in order to quell the tumult. The 
bws resisted, and numbers of the Roman soldiers 
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■ ^,y^^ mapded m Syiday adw the daiiger of an uii|^iidiq( 
j^ war, and^ to restore the pubfie tiaiiquiUity, aRkanced 
^ at Aie head of his tofces». Th6 inauigents, wfaa mm. 
ip.arm$iagakisit die Roman soldiefs, were puniahed 
wiib dbath. That measui)e wa» aeon deeded; but 
tha doiiduet df Fdix and €uiQimu»halddie general 
in Mspensa». Qaudiu^^ duly appiisM of tha reb^ 
libtifi and the cauaes. from wbick it s|niii)§, sf^t a 
€ra»miafliont directing m enf^iiyr^ ¥dth powc» to 
tiy and ^vwotnce g^ndgfnmt oa the two {Htyvinoial 
mioisfei^ To; make aaendof ^«Udifli&ultk;!», Quar 
dftatw pkuted .Felucic» the tfibunal avi«»i|^^jttdg^ 
and» by tbat measureyshaitei^d.hiin firooi Kift ene- 
anies. Cumanus. waa fou^d jpiiHitf/ol the qrimes 
committed by both» and ior tfais^ laaaner the peace 
ol? the pvQviiice' was Testoi?ed* 

: LV. Clli^wHa aon^t^aft^ .dirow^LintP' epuvuL- 
dions.. The peaaanCai«^ tfaajt ootuntry^tbipwQ. b>r the 
name olF'the Ctita»ans.(a)j ^ wild fUMl aayagfv race^, 
inured to plunder and suddan oonnnotionsit assem* 
bled under TrosbboFi a warlike chief, Bod pitted 
tbfeir camp o» tiie- summit of a mountain,, steep,, 
cn^^v and almost inac<$es8ible. From their fast- 
noaaes they came ruahuig;down on the plain, and 
stretchii^ ^ng the coast attacked the neig^ibouring 
citiea. They plnndcred the people^ robbed the mer- 
chants^, and utterly ruined navigation and commerce. 
They laid siege to the city of Anemurium,, and djs« 
persed a body of horse, sent from Syria, luider 
Curtius. Severus, to the relief off the place. With 
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that detachment the freebooters dared to hazard book 

xu. 
battle. The ground being rugged, disadvantageous ^ ^ ^' 

to cavaby^ and convenient only to foot soldiers, the ^*^^- 

Homans were totally routed* At lengdi Antiochus, ^^ 

the rcigning king of the country, appeased the in* 

aurrection. By popular arts he gained the good will 

of the muhitude, and proceeded by stratagem against 

their leader. The confederates being ruined by dis* 

union among themselves, Trosobc»*, with his prin* 

cipal adherents, was put to death. By conciliating 

measures the rest were brought to a sense of their 

duty. 

LVI. It was about this time, that between the 
lake Fucinus and the river Liris (a), a passage was 
cut through a mountain. That a work of such mag* 
nificence {b) should be seen to advantage, Claudius 
exhibited on the lake a naval engagement, in imita- 
tion of Augustus, who fonned an artificial bason 
on the banks of the Tiber, and gave a spectacle of 
the same kind, but with lighter vessels, and an in- 
ferior number of mariners. Ships of three and even 
four banks of oars ware equipped by Claudius, 
with iK) less than nineteen thousand armed men oa 
board. To prevent a deviation from die fight, the 
lake was fenced round with rafts of timber (r), leav- 
ing the intermediate space wide enough to give free 
play to the oars; ample room for the pilots to dis- 
play their skill, and, in the attack, to exhibit the 
various operations of a sea-%ht. The praetorian 
guards stood on the rafts of timber, ranged in their 
several companies. In their front redoubts weise 
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raised, with proper en^es for throwing up massy 
- stones and all kinds of missive weapons. The rest 
of the lake was assigned to the ships. The mariners 
and combatants filled the decks. An incredible mul- 
titude of spectators from the neighbouring towns, 
and even from Rome, attracted by the spectacle, or 
with a view to pay their court to the emperor, 
crowded round the borders of the lake. The banks, 
the risuig ground, the ridge of the adjacent hiDs, 
presented to the eye a magnificent scene, in the 
form of an amphitheatre. Claudius and Agrippina 
presided at the show; the prince in a superb coat 
of mail, and the empress in a splendid mantle, 
which was a complete tissue of entire gold (d). The 
fleet was manned with malefactors; but the batde, 
nevertheless, was fought with heroic bravery. Af- 
ter many wounds, and a great effusion of blood, to 
&vour a set of men who had performed feats of 
valour, the survivors were excused fix>m fighting 
to destruction. 

LVIL The whole of this nii^;nificent q>ectacle 
being concluded, the channel through which the 
waters flowed was laid open, and then it appeared 
with what little skill the work was executed. The 
bed was not sunk deep enough to gain a level 
either with the middle or the extremities of the 
lake. It was found necessaiy to clear away the 
ground, and give the current a freer course. The 
work was finished with expedition, and, to attract 
a multitude of spectators, bridges were thrown over 
the lake, so constructed as to admit a foot engage- 
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ment On diis prodi^ous platform a show of gla- book 
diators was exhibited. Near the mouth of the lake ^ ^ ^ 
a sumptuous banquet was prepared; but the spot J^^ 
was ill-chosen. The wright of a vast body of water **• 
rushing down with irresistible force, carried away 
the contiguous parts of the works, and shook the 
whole &bric. Confusion and uproar filled the place* 
The roar of the torrent, and the noise of materials 
tumbling in, spread a general alarm. Claudius stood 
m astonishment. Agrippina seized the moment to 
accuse Narcissus, who had the direction of the 
whole. She imputed the mischief to his avarice. 
The favourite made reprisals on the character of 
Agrippina, condemning, without reserve, the im- 
potence of a female spirit, her overbearing pride, 
and boundless ambition. 

LVIII. Decimus Junius and Quintus Haterius a. u. c. 
succeeded to the consulship. In the course of the a. d. 
year Nero, who had attamed the 2^ of sixteen, 
was joined in marriage to Octavia, the emperor's 
daughter. To grace his character with the fame of 
liboal science and the powers of eloquence, he un. 
dertook the cause of the inhabitants of Ilium. The 
young orator began with a deduction of the Roman 
people fix)m a Trojan origin, ^neas, the founder 
of the Julian family, and other passages drawn from 
antiquity, but in their nature fabulous, served to 
embellish his discourse. He succeeded for his cli- 
ents, and obtained an entire exemption from im- 
posts of every kind. He was advocate also for the 
colony of the Bolognians, who had lately sufiered 
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BOOK bjr fife* fiy the rhetoric of their pleader liiey ot> 
j^ ^ Q tained a grant of one hundred thousand sesterce». 

^^ The Rhodiansy m like manner, were obliged to his 
^ talents. That people, after many vicisaitudesy some- 
times in fall possession of their privileges, and oc« 
casionally deprived of all, as they happened to be 
friendly or adverse to the Roman arms, had their 
rights confirmed in the amplest manner. The city 
of Apamea, which had been damaged by an earth- 
quake, owed to the eloquence of their advocate a 
suspension of all dues for the term of five years. 

LIX. In a diort time after, the conduct of Clau- 
dius, under the management of the wife, presented 
a contrast of cruelty to all these acts oi benevo- 
lence. Agrippina panted for the gardens of Statilius 
Taurus. He had been proconsul of Africa, and pos- 
sessed a brilliant fortune. Tarquitius Prisons had 
served under him as his lieutenant. At the instiga- 
tion of Agrippina, this man preferred a charge 
against his superior officer, founded on some aiti- 
. eles of extortion, but resting chiefly on the practice 
of magic arts. Taurus was fired with indignation 
at the perfidy of his colleague. Seeing himself de- 
voted to destruction, he resolved not to wait the 
final sentence, and with his own hand delivered him- 
self from the malice of hb enemies. The prosecu- 
tor was expelled the senate. The members of that 
assembly, detesting the treachery of this vile m- 
former, carried their point, in spite of the arts and 
secret influence ol Agrippiniu 
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LX. In the iiourse of this year, the emperor gave book 
Id his £ivourite political maxim the force of a law, ^— ' 

A. U C 

He had been olten heard to say, '^ that the judicial 80«. 
*' resolutions of the imperial procurators ought to is.' 
^* be, in their several provinces, of as high autho- 
'' rity as if they had been pronounced by himself." 
To shew that this was not spoken in vain, the doc- 
trine was confirmed by a decree that carried the 
principle to a greater extent than ever. By a regu- 
lation made by Augustus, the Roman knights, who 
ruled the provinces of Egypt, were empowered, in 
all cases, to hear and determine with as full autho- 
rity as the magistrates of Rome. The rule was af- 
terwards extended to other provinces, and, even at 
Rome, the jurisdiction of the knights embraced a 
variety <rf questions, which till then were cogni- 
zable by the prstor only. Claudius enlarged the 
powers of his favourites, and finally vested in that 
body the ju^cial authority, which had been tor ages 
the cause of civil commotions; for which the peo- 
ple had shed their blood; and which, in those me- 
morable struggles, was given by the Sempronian 
law (a) to the equestrian order, till, in some time 
afterwards, the Servilian law restored it to the se- 
nate. In the wars between Marius and Syila this 
was the cause ci that fierce ccHitention; but, in those 
turbulent times, the difierent orders of the state 
were engaged in facticHis against each other. The 
party that prevailed, called itself the Public, and 
made laws in the name of the commonwealth. Caius 
Oppius and Cornelius Balbus, supported by Au- 
gustus, were the first who decided the rights of 
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BOOK war and peace. To mention; after them, the names 
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■ of Matius, Vcdius, and others of the equestrian 
806. ' order, seems now entirely needless; since we find 
5s. the enfirancUsed slaves of Claudius, men no higher 

than mere domestic servants, raised to a kvel with 

the prince, and armed with the authority of the 

laws. 



LXL A grant to the people of Coos (a), of a 
general immunity from taxes, was the next measure 
proposed by the emperor. He introduced the ques- 
tion with a splendid account of their ancient origin. 
•* The Argives, or, at least, Coeus, the father of La- 
^ tona, first settled on the island. i£sculapius arrived 
*^ soon after, and carried with him the invention of 
^* medicine. That useful science continued in his 
*< family through a long line of descendants.'' He 
mentioned by name the several persons in regular 
succession, and the period of time in which they 
flourished. He added, that Zenophon, his own phy- 
sician, was descended from that illustrious family. 
The exemption, therefore, now requested by a man 
of such distinguished eminence, ought to be granted» 
in favour of an island so famous in stoiy, to the end 
tfiat the inhabitants, free from every burthen, might 
dedicate themselves altogether to the worship of 
their God. A more substantial plea of merit might 
have been urged in their favour. They could boast, 
with truth, of singular 9ervices done to the Romans, 
and could set forth the victories obtained by thdr 
assistance; but Claudius, with his usual facili^, 
chose to gratify the wishes of an individual, and, in 
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his opinion, the favour which he conferred ought book 

not to be varnished with considerations of a public -— * 

*^ A. u. a 

nature. soe. 
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LXIL The deputies from Byzantium (a) were 
admitted to an audience before the senate. Thej 
prayed to be relieved from the heavy rates and du- 
ties under which they laboured. They relied on the 
merit of having been, for a length of time, the £uth- 
ful allies of Rome. They traced the history of their 
services from the war in Macedonia, when the king 
of that country, on account of his degenerate cha- 
racter, was called Pseudophilippus, or Philip the 
False (6). They alleged, moreover, the succours 
which they sent against Antiochus (c); against Per- 
ses, and Aristonicus; the assistance which they gave 
to Anthony (d) in the piratic war, and, afterwards, 
to Sylla, to LucuUus, and to Pompey. Nor did they 
omit their zeal for the Caesars at the time when they 
entered Byzantium, and found not only a free pas- 
sage for their fleets and armies, but likewise a safe 
conveyance for their provisions and military stores. 

LXIII. Byzantium, it is well known, stands at 
the extremity of Europe, on the narrow strait that 
separates Eiurope from Asia. The ci^ was built by 
the Greeks, who were led to the spot by the Pythian 
ApoUo. They c<msulted that oracle about the proper 
place for a new city, and received for answer, that 
they should choose a foundation directly opposite 
to, the territory of the blind. The advice, though 
dark and mysterious, pointed to the people of Chal- 
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world, who had their opportunity to seize the best 

m. ' situation, and, through want of discernment, chose 
if. the worst. Byzantium enjoys many advantages: the 
soil is fertik, and the sea abounds with fish^ occa* 
sioned by the prodigious shoak, that pour down 
from the Pontic sea, and, to avoid the rocks idiich 
lurk beneath the waves on the Chalcedonian coast, 
make directly to the opposite shore, and fidl into the 
bay of Byzantium. The fishery was at first a great 
branch of commerce» In process of time, the trade 
was cramped by excessive impositions; and to be 
relieved, either by a total extinction, or, at least, a 
reduction of the duties, was now the prayer of their 
petition. Claudius was inclined to fiivour their cause: 
in the late wars in Thrace and Bosphorus, they had 
sufiered heavy losses; and it was, therei(»e, proper 
to grant them a compensation. They were accord- 
ingly fineed from all duties for the term of five years. 

A. u. c; LXI V. In the consulship of Marcus A\&inius and 
Jtlp. Manius Acilius, a succession of prodigies kept the 
minds of men in constant dread of some violent 
convulsion in the state. The tents and ensigns of 
the soldiers were set on fire by a flash of ligfatningi 
a swarm of bees setded on the capitoU women wov 
delivered of monstrous births; and a pig, as soon as 
fiuTowed, had the talons of a hawk. It happened, at 
this time, tYiafi, every order of the magbtracy was 
short of its proper number, the public having lost 
by death, within a few months, a quiestor, an sedik, 
a tribune, a praetor, andaconsuL This was reckoned 
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among the prodigies. Amidst the consternation that book 
covered the whole city, no person whatever was so ^ ^'^ 
seriously alarmed as Agrippina. Claudius, it seems, ^"^ 
had said in conversation, that, by some fatality, it ^ 
had been his constant lot to bear, for a time, the 
irregularities of his wives, and in the end to punish 
them. The expression fell from him in his liquor. 
Agrippina knew the force of it, and resolved to take 
her measures beforehand. But Domitia Lepida, 
whom she hated for female reasons, was to be the 
first devoted victim. She was the daughter of the 
younger Antonia, great niece to Augustus, and sis- 
ter to Cneius Domitius (a), the first husband of the 
empress. Proud of these advantages, Lepida consi- 
dered herself no way inferior to the imperial consort. 
Their age, their beauty, and their riches were nearly 
on a level; both of dissolute manners, proud, fierce, 
lascivious, and in their vices, no less than their 
views of ambition, determined rivals. Which of 
them should have entire dominion over the mind of 
Nero, the aunt or the mother, was the point in dis- 
pute between them. Lepida made her approaches to 
the young prince by a&bility and softness of man- 
ners. Her liberality and endearing teiidemess gained 
the affections of the prince. Agrippina behaved with 
the authority of a mother, eager to grasp the impe- 
rial dignity for her son, and, when she gained it, 
unwilling to own him for her sovereign. 

LXV. A charge was framed against Lepida, im- 
porting, "That by ma^c arts she aspired to the 
" emperor's bed, and, by neglecting to bridle the 
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}^u Q^ " shewed herself an enemy to the peace of Italy/' 
j^^ She was condemned to die. Narcissus endeavoured 
*♦• to avert the sentence; but his efforts were ineffectual- 
That minister had for some time beheld Agrippina 
with deep mistrust. He saw through her designs, 
and, to his select friends, did not scruple to declare, 
•* That whatever became of the succession, whether 
" it devolved on Nero or Britannicus, the dilemma 
"would either way be fatal to himself. He was 
** bound, however, to the emperor by ties of grati- 
'* tude, and in his service was ready to lay down his 
** life. It was by his counsels that Silius and Messa- 
"lina were both undone. Should Nero seize the 
" sovereignty, the crimes of his mother might bring 
" forward the same catastrophe; and if Britannicus 
" succeeded to the empire, with that prince he had 
" no claim of merit. At present, a stepmother plans 
" the ruin of the imperial house. To look on in 
" silence, and jrield to her towering ambition, were 
" a more flagitious crime, than to have connived at 
" the vices of the emperor's former wife. But the 
"vices of the former wife are now renewed by 
" Agrippina. Her adulterous commerce with Pallas 
" is too well known; and it is equally known, that 
" her modesty, her fame, her honour, and even her 
"person, all are subservient to her ambition.*' Such 
was the language of Narcissus. In the warmth of his 
emotions he embraced Britannicus; he hoped to see 
him grow up to man's estate; he fixed his eyes on 
the prince; he lifted up his hands to the gods, de- 
voutly praying that he might live to crush the enci^ 
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mies of hb father, even though all, who took an bocmc 
active part against his mother, should be doomed to ^ ^' 
perish with them. «oj. ' 



A. o. 

Si. 



LXVL In the midst of these distractions, Clau- 
dius was attacked by a fit of illness. For the reco- 
very of his health he set out for Sinuessa (a), to tiy 
the efect of a milder air, and the salubrious waters 
of the place. Agrippina thought she had now an 
opportunity to execute the black design which she 
had loi^ since harboured in her breasts Instruments 
of guilt were ready at her beck, but the choice of 
the poison was still to be considered: if quick and 
sudden in its operaticHi, the treachery, would be 
manifest: a slow corrosive would bring on a linger- 
ing death. In that case, the danger was, that the 
conspiracy might, in the interval, be detected, or, 
in the weakness and decay of nature, the affections 
of a &ther might return, and plead in favour of £ri- 
tannicus. She resolved to try a compound of new 
and exquisite ingredients, such as would make di- 
rectly to the brain, yet not bring on an immediate 
dissolution. A person of well-known skill in the trade 
of poisoning was chosen for the business. This way 
the famous Locusta; a woman lately condemned as 
a dealer in clandestine practices, but reserved among 
the instruments of state to serve the purposes of 
dark ambition. By this tool of iniquity the mixture 
was prepared. The hand to administer it was that of 
Halotus, the eunuch, whose business it was to serve 
the emperor's table, and taste the viands for hii| 
master. 
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BOOK LXVIL The particulars of this bbck oonspiraey 
A. u. c. tnuispired in some time after, and fcaifKl thrir way 
J^^ into the memoirs of the age. We are told by the 
^' writers of that day, that a palatable dish of mush- 
rooms was the vehicle of the poison. The eflPect' was 
not soon perceived. Through excess of wine or the 
stupidity of his nature, perhaps the strength of his 
constitution, Claudius remained insensible. An effort 
of nature followed, and gave him some relief. Agrip- 
pina trembled for herself. To dare boldly was now 
her best expedient. Regardless of her fame, and all 
that report could spread abroad, she had recour^to 
Zenophon, the physician, whom she had seduced to 
her interest. Under pretence of assisting Claudius 
to unload his stomach, this man, it is said, made 
use of a feather tinged with the most subtle poison, 
and with that instrument searched the emperor's 
throat. With the true spirit of an assassin he knew, 
that, in atrocious deeds, a feeble attempt serves only 
to confound the guilty, while the deed, executed 
with courage, consummates all, and is sure to earn 
the wages of iniquity. 

LXVIII. Meanwhile, the senate was convened, 
and, though the emperor had breathed his last, the 
consuls and the pontiffs joined in vows and supjdi- 
cations for his recovery. Medical preparations were 
still applied to a lifeless body, and the farce of at- 
tending the sick was continued, tiH proper measures 
were taken for the succession of Nero. Agrippina, 
with a dejected mien, affected to sink under the 
weight of affliction. She looked round for consolatioDy 
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and seeing BriUmnieus, she folded him in her anm, book 

XII 

and caDed him, with expressions of tenderness, the ^ ^\r 
image of his father* She detained him with fond ca- J^^ 
resses, and never suffered him to leave the apart- ^ 
menL.With the same deceitful arts she contrived to 
decoy his two sisters, Antonia and Octavia. The 
avenues of the palace were closely guarded, and, at 
intervals, favourable accounts of the emperor were 
issued, the better to keep every thing in suspense»^ 
and amuse the hopes and fears of the soldiers, till 
die arrival of the propitious moment, promised by 
the Chaldsan astrologers. 

LXIX. At lengdi^ on the third day before the 
ides of October (a), about noon, the palace gates 
were thrown open. A praetorian cohort, as usual, 
was drawn up under arms. Nero, attended by Bur- 
rhus, made his appearance, and, on a signal given 
by the commanding officer, the soldiers received 
him with shouts and acclamations* He was immedi- 
ately put into a litter. Some of the soldiers, we are 
told, even in that scene of joy and uproar, looked 
around for Britannicus, and asked in vain for that 
unfortunate prince. None of his party appearing, they 
yielded to the impulse of the moment. Nero was 
conveyed to the camp* He addressed the soldiers in 
a speech suited to the occasion, and promised a do* 
Dative, equal to the liberality of his deceased father. 
He was proclaimed Emperor of Rome. The voice 
of the ai-my was confirmed by the senate. The pro- 
vinces acquiesced without reluctance. Divine hon* 
ours were decreed to the memory of Claudius, and 
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BOOK funeral ceremonies, not inferior to the ini^;nificence 

-7—^ that attended the remains of Augustus. In thb ard* 

w^ cle, Agrippina was willing to vie with the pomp 

H. displayed by her great-grandmodier Livia. The wiU 

of the deceased emperor was not read in public. The 

preference given to the son of his wife, in prejudice 

to the rights of his own immediate issue, might 

raise a spirit of discontent, and alienate the affiM^tions 

ofthepeople* 
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SCCTIOV I. 

(a) SEE the Geographical Table. 

(6) VelleiuB Patercmhis the hiatoriaot who lackeyed at the 
feet of Sejanus, says, that the &thcr wa8 the chief of tiie Ro* 
man knightB. Nothing more is known of him. 

(c) There were three &mous epicures of the name of Api- 
cius: one mentioned by Athenxus; a jsecond, in the time of 
Augustus and Tiberius; and a third» in the reign of Trajan. 
The second is the person here intended. Seneca says of him» 
In that city, from which the teachers of philosophy were 
tanishedy this man, professing the sdence of the kitchen» 
corrupted the manners of the age, by his skill in cookery. 
Afncifis no9trd memorUt vixit^ qui in ed urbCf ex qud phiU>%o* 
fifd^ ut corrufitore» jttventtUtB^ alnre jusai 9unty acientiam fiopu 
rnc prqfe99U9y diacifUind aud •£culum rr^fecii. Seneca, De Con- 
tolatione. Finding himself, after a long course of profusion 
and gluttony, much -involved in debt, and, after satisfying all 
demands, not worth more than what may be called 100,000/. 
he finished his days by a dose of poison. Seneca in the place 
above quoted. For the sake of an anecdote, perhaps little 
kno¥m, it may be proper to mention, that there is extant» 
in the Latin language, a book, importing to be Apicius's 
Art of Cookery. La Bletteiie relates as a certain &ct, that 
Madame Dacier and her husband were almost killed by this 

Vol. n. 2 Z 
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book. Thej found in it a receipt for a particular ragwii and 
being both inclined to dine clasaicaily» the j were ahnost poi- 
soned by their learned bill of fore. 

(d) The pemicioas consequences which attended the rise 
of Sejanus will be seen in the sequel. His ruin was equally 
the cause of public calamity; since Tacitus tells us» that Ti- 
berius, while he loved or feared thb foyourite minbter» re» 
strained his passions, but afterwards broke out with unbound- 
ed fory. Annals, book vi. s. 51. 

(f ) Assumed and well-acted Tirtues are often more dan- 
gerous than the worst Tices. Addison's Cato says of Julins 
Cssar, 

Curse on his virtues! they've undone hu country. 

Sbctiow II. 
(a) The original says, inter firmcifiia Ugionum. The same 
expression often occurs in Tacitus, and requires an explana- 
tion. Between the tents of the legions and the tribunes, a 
space of a hundred feet in breadth was left, which formed a 
large street, called Pbincipia, that ran across the whole 
camp, and divided it into two parts, the upper and the lower. 
Duncan's Caesar, vol. i. The Roman Art of War. 

SXCTIOH III. 

(a) Dmsus, and the three sons of Germanicus, Nero, Dni- 
sus, and 'Caligula. 

(6) She was sister to Germanicus. See the Geneal(^;ical 
Table, No. 71. 

(c) Pliny the elder gives a dark incture of the physicians 
of bis time. They had their opportunities to administer poi- 
son, to make wills, and manage intrigues. Quid mm vent'- 
novum ftrtiHuM? out unde fitures te^tamentorum intidi^? Jam 
vcro ei adulteria in /trincifium dtnnittu^ ui Eudend in Idvid 
Drun C€9ari9. Lib. xxix. s. 8. 
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SftOTIOV IV, 

(a) He was tlieB fottiteen years of 1^. 

(b) In the time of Tiberius» Syen^, a city strongly gar« 
risoned, at the fiuther extremity of Egypt» was the boundary 
of the Roman empire. Trajan enlarged the limits as &r as 
the Red Sea. See book L s. zL note (6); and book ii. s. Isi. 
note (6). 

Sbctiov V. 

(a) Tlie two seas were. Mare Adriaticum, the Adriatic» 
now the Gulf of Venice; Mare Tyrrhenum, now the Tuscan 
Sea. The finrmer was also called Mure ^ufierumg the latter 
Mareinferum, Virg^says, 

An mare quod supra memorem» ^uodque alluit infra. 

Misenum^ now Go^ di MUeno^ was a promontory in the 
Tuscan sea; Ravenna was a port in the Adriatic. See the 
Geographical Table. 

(b) In Upper and Lower Grermanyi acconUng to the plan 
of Augustus. See the Manners of the Germans» s. i. note (a). 

(c) JubaV&ther was king of Numidia. He attached him* 
eelf to Pompey's party» and took a decided part i^ainst Julius 
Caesar. Even after the death of Pompey, he stood at bay with 
Caesar, and» at length received a total overthrow in the battle 
of Thapsa. Determined, however» not to M into Caesar's 
bands» he retired with Petreius» his fiellow sufferer» and» at 
the close of a banquet» fell a voluntary victim by the hand of 
a fiiend. His son Juba was led to Rome» to wsOl in Caesar's 
triumph. He was educated at the court of Augustus» and 
distinguished himself by his talents and hb literature. Au- 
gustus gave him in marriage the yotmg Cleopatra» daughter 
of the femous Cleopatra by Marc Anthony» and sent him 
(Numidia being then a Roman province) to reign in Mauri- 
tania» A. U. C. 724. For Mauritania, see the Geographical 
Table. 

(d) Annals, book iL s. 67« 

(0 We a]« told by Dio» lib. Iv. tibat the establishment un- 
der Augustus was ten thousand praetorians, divided into ten 
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cohorts» and nx thousand in 4he citjr cohorts. The Dumber, 
therefore, was reduce^ bf Tifaerius* 

(/) For Birufvu Umhria, and aadent Latian, see 1^ 
Q«ofpraphicai Table. 

{§y Besides their le^ts for the sea eervioe« the itoevine 
had aiwaja preper armainenta en the Rhine atid Ihe Ikoehfk 

Sbction VI. 
(a) The vile abuse of the law of violated majesty has been 
memioncd, book iiL s. uxnii. note (e). The first men {n 
Rome were victims te it. la Shahspease^ language* /i «yaw « 
ne$ to emrncMh th^m ali. It will not be amiss to renaric, that if 
we except, as Tacitus does, that single grievance the de« 
scription of the nine first years of Tiberius is a more just 
and better founded panegyric, than can be found in the glit- 
tering page of VeUeius Paterculus^ or any other pfofess^ 
encomiast. And yet this is the hismsiao whom c^rtein critic^ 
have called a painter in darlL colours, who loYOS to represepi 
men werse than they are. 

StsenoNVIL 

(a) Drusus the son of Tiberius, cut off by Bejanusi as will 
be seen in the sequel. 

(b) The statue of Sejanus was placed in Pmnpey's theatiw. 
Sec book iii. s 73. His daughter was also to be manied to 
Drusut, the son of Claudius, afterwards emperor. For Dro.^ 
sus, see the Geneak>gical Table, No. 103. 

Sbctioh VIIl. 
(a) The discovery was nwde by Lygdus, A. U. C. 7t4. 
See this booli, s. xi^ and book v. sapplement» s. M« 

SVCTIOM IX. 
(a) Attus Clausus, by birth a Sabine, went in the tram of 
followers to settle at Rome, A. U. C. 350. He was well iw<> 
c«ived, and from time, called Arrius Gla^vdius, the founder 
of the Claudian race. Livy, lib. ii. s. 16. Annals» book ^i. 
s. 34. 
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Se^TIOH ^I. 
(a) This passage affords a proof of tho historian's integrity. 

SncTiQH XII, 

(a) Seoeoi pepvanonu Tiberius with an intesiUe counter 
nance delivering a speech Ifcat oielled the audience inti> 
t(s«r«. He mlds» by this firmness» so singular 00 this oceapion, 
TUiciriua pyoved to Sejanu^ who stood at his elbow, that h« 
could see unmoted the deaolation of bis fcmily. £xfieriefh 
dum %e dedit Sejano ad Uttt^ ^twfiy guftm pt^tienter fiotet «tf^ 
iierdere. Consol. ad Bifarcianii s. xt. About four or five 
months af^er the death of Drusus» deputies arrived from 
Bmni to condole with Tiboriu«: And I, be said» condole with 
you for the loss of Hectqr, Suot. in Tibr s^ liy. 

SncTiovXIIL » 

(0) Foa Oftyrii and ^igitm^ «eo the Qeographleal Tahlr. 

(b) See Annals» book i. s. 53. For Cercinoy see Geographi* 
cal Table. 

(c) Lucius Apronius has been mentioned» book iii. s. 31. 
For iKlius Lamia» see Annals» book vi. s. 27. 

SXCTIOW XIV. 
(«) The assembly of the Amfihictytmea was the grand coun- 
cilt or national convention of Greece. Whether it was found- 
ed by Ampkkiyon the son of DeuMHon^ or by jicrUhu^ ac- 
cording to Strabo's opinion» is a question covered by the 
clouds that hang over remote ages. The confederate cities of 
Greece sent their representatives to this general assembly» 
which, at diffinvnt periods» underwent various changes, some 
cities renouncing the league» and others being admitted. 
JPau9mma9^ who lived in the time of AnttminuM PiuM^ assures 
UB» that the AmpMctyonM were then entire, and that the num« 
bmr was thirty, being delegated from the cities which he enu- 
merates. The assembly had every year two set meetings; 
one in the spring at Delfihoty and the other in the autumn at 
Themu>fiyU. See Potter's Antiquities» vol. L page 89; aoA 
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also the Menuun of the Academy of Belles Lettres, toL iii. 
andy. 

(b) While Rome was made a theatre of blood by Marina 
and Sylla, Mithridates, king of Pomus, committed a general 
massacre of the Roman ddiens thronghosc Alia» A. U* C. 
666; beibre the Christian sera 88. 

(c) The Ofcon Farce (called also the jiitUm Fabie from 
jiteUoj a town in Campania) was indented bj the Otcti a peo- 
ple originally of Etniria, but finally settled in Campania, 
livy, lib. Yii. s. 3. See also Vossius. 

Sbction XV. 

(a) He was abont four years old. See book ii. s. 84. See 
the Genealogical Table, No. 73 and 73. 

(A) The censorian funeral was the highest honour that 
could be paid to the deceased. The purple robe, and other 
indgniaj distinguished it from a public liineral. See Foiylmis, 
lib. vi. 

(c) He was mentioned. Annals, book iii. s. 66. 

Sbgtio» XVI. 
(a) Three forms of contracting marriage prevailed at 
Rome. 1. When a woman cohabited with one man for the 
space of a year. 3. When the marriage was a kind of bargain 
and sale between the parties, which was called cocmtuio. 
3. When the chief pontiff, distributing flour in the presence 
of ten witnesses, joined the bride and bridegroom. This was 
called marriage by CoMVARABATioir. Other marriages were 
easily dissolved; but that by con&rreation required the same 
solemnities (D^ffarreatio) to divorce the parties. See Bro- 
tier's Tacitus, vol. i. page 437. 

Section XX. 

(a) What law this was is not agreed among the common- 
Utors; but as Tacitus says that Silius was tried on the Leje 
Majesiatitf Lipsius thinks that was the law cited on this oc- 
casion. 

(6) Manius Lepidus has been already mentioned, beck i. 
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8. 13; book ill. t. 50: For more of him, tee Annals, book vL 
a. 27. 

(c) The word immuiabie is inserted in the translation, per- 
haps improperly; since Tacitus, who points out the safest 
course to steer, does not seem to admit an inevitable fiite. 

Section XXL 

(a) Calpumius Piso has been mentioned, much to his ho- 
nour, book ii. s. 34. 

(k) Cassius Severus was an orator of eminence, and a viru« 
lent libeller of the first persons of both sexes. He was ba- 
nished by Augustus. For more of him, see the Dialogue 
concerning Oratory, s. xix. note (a). 

(c) Seriphus, a small island in the £gean sea. See the 
Geographical Table. Juvenal says, 

-— — £t parvft tandem caruisse Seripho. 

Sat. vi. ver. 563. 

And in Satire z. 

Ut Gyari clausus scopulis, parv&que Seripho.^ 

Sbctiom XXIIL 

(a) The three statues were, for Furius Camillus, book ii. 
8. 53; L. Apronius, book iii. s. 31; Junius Blassus, book iii. 
8.73. 

{6) Ptolemy was the son of Juba, who was made king of 
Mauritania by Augustus. See thu book, s. v. note (c). He 
was put to death ;by Caligula A. U. C. 793. Suet, in Calig. 
B.36. 

(c) See the Geographical Table. 

(d) In general, when Africa occurs, Tacitus intends the 
Roman province, now the kingdom qf 7\<nit. 

Section XXV. 
(a) A castle in Numidia, now totally destroyed. 
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StCTlOH XXVI. * 
(a) Di(myuu8 of HalkaraaMus mmitioiit the tame |M- 
Bents sent to Poniena bf the Rbmaii senate, A. U. C. 349. 
t^alnted robes occur frequently in Homer, and (acoordiAg t6 
Pliny, tib. nii. s. 4S) were used afterwards as triumphal or- 
naments. 

BSCTIOH XXVIt. 

(a) When Julius Cssar was jomt consAI with Marbiki iB- 
bulus, the patricians, with the approbatioki of Cato, agreed to 
assign the departments of smallest consequence, such as 
Voods and roads (tyhe caitesque) to the care tfthe new con- 
suls. Suet, in Jul. C«s. s. 19. 

(6) The staves, increasing in consequence of lulury, began 
to out«number the free-born citizens. 

Sbctiow XXVIII. 
(a) We have seen Vibius Serenus, the bther, who had 
been proconsul in Spain, banished to the isboid of Am^rgds. 
This book, s. xiii. 

Sbction XXIX. 

(a) The populace threatened the Rohtr^ which was the 
dark dungeon^ the Saxum^ or the Tarfieian Rock^ from which 
the male&ctors were thrown headlong down; and the paiiis 
and penalties of parricides, described by Cicero in hk Ora- 
tion Pro Roscio Amerino, s. xxri. 

(6) For the iniquitous proceedings «gainst libo, see book 
ii. s. 27. 

Sbctioh XXX. 
(a) When the person accused was found guilty, the IburA 
part of bis estate and effects went to the prosecutors; but if 
he prevented judgment by a voluntary death, his property 
descended to his heirs; and, in that case, the emperor paid 
his harpies out of the JiacM, the imperial exchequer, that is, 
out of his own coffers. Tiberius felt the burthen of so heavy 
an expence, and for that reason opposed the motion. 
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SbctionXXXI. I. 
(a) Suillh» MouM accused by t^eneea in the reign of Nero. 
h^^ fttiicn.he.ciecbiiineil with virulence ag^iMtthe .philoM- 
9h*ti MnU in jibe^.end» wm» baniajbued to onei of. the BiiAeanc 
Manda, aodjthtfe ended his d^s. Anoala> book xiii. a. 43..« 
•r><^).Cai«sFirmitta jetted ibe minof Libo. See bookii. 
%.97... ... ..M :. , 

Section XXXIII. 

(a) Thia paaaage merita more oonaideration than can be 
cotapreaaed jiKo.iLnote» it wiU not, kaicewav beijamifta to 
$Aeir.&fe«^:refliarka. .It la «ddiHted» that. the. tkcee original 
llacma: of ,^veniaMiit#. namely f Movaschti AautocracT} 
and DEMOCRACY} wlien taken 8e11aratel9r4.are.all defective. 
Polybiua asaigna the reason. Monarchy» be says, though con- 
ducted according to right reason^ wiH in time degenerate 
into Psa^TisM. Aritiocjacyi y^bicb meaos a ^vemment of 
l^p.beat jneti» Vrill(be convened .iRM> ap Oi404«QttY, or the 
J^minf pf A/ew. Deiyioci9^^ in Uajoriginal and .purest aenie, 
il9pUea.a ^aiemt.ufid^r ivMch. the peopi^, tcained to the an- 
AWtt m«nnera of tbeir coiMtry, pay due liForahip.to ihe.goda» 
aoA obe^y the lawa ejsiabliahed by comoion cofiaent;. but such 
af^overoment .is aoon chaog^d into turoult^nide. force and 
aMKky* J^Qr tth^n 9ncc th^ iif'^fiU.^ ficjcmiomed aojiouotis qf 
Bifflfi^fytfi^ nui^^er mnf ^pr icuae$f and cQmndl drfircdatiouM 
A¥. Uirif ndghh^ur^i 4^ til:9uch a time^ 0omc detfijeraSe invent^ 
dUfsn^y jfkould arme^ Vfko^r fivperiy htu 9ktu Mm 9Utfrom. ait the 
ttQfipur» ^ the spates (hen tommencee the goitemmem of the 
tvkidtitudfif who run together in tumultuous aeeemhiiee^ and are 
hurried into every kind of violence; aasaaaination^t bamohment^ 
and drvinon$ oftande^ till they are reduced at laet to a state qf 
ravage anarchy,. See Hampton's Polybiiia> vol. ii. chap: h 
And yet Tacitus aaw> that the three original forma might 
be Jiaevlded. into a beamifiil system; but he despaired of ever 
aeeingiteatabliabed, and he gives his opinion, that it cannot 
last long» That opinbn* however, has been long since re- 
fiftted* .The government of Kino, Lords, and CoMMnwa, baa 
been the pride of Englishmen, and the wonder of all Europe, 

Vol. ii. 3 A 
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during teveral centuries. Taqitas» with his usual breritf» 
said less than he thought; but the reason on which he found- 
ed his opinion» probablf , was, because in all the popular go- 
vemmenu then known in the world, the people acted in 
their collective body; and, with Polybius, Tacitus saw the 
&tal consequences. He had no idea of a peo|^e acting by re- 
presentation. It is that circumstance, and the wise reguJatioas 
cf our ancestors, that have made in this country the according 
mudc of a weU-^mixed •tote* 

(fi) The forms of the republican government were still pre- 
aerved; the magistrates retained their ancient names; eadem 
magiftraiuum vocaMag but the emperor presided over the 
whole military department, and his tribunitian power gave 
him the sole direction of all civil business. 

Sbctioh XXXIV 

(a) Suetonius says, a poet was prosecuted for verses 
against Agameaanon; and an hbtotian (meamng Cordtu) for 
calling Brutus am o . Cassius thb last or thb Romans. 
The authors were put to death, and their writings suppress- 
ed, though they had been read to Augustus, and approved 
by that emperor. Suet, in Tib. s. 61. Seneca, in his Essay 
on Consolation, to Marcia, the daughter of Crsmutius Cor- 
dus, says, her fieither was not put to death for praising Bru- 
tus and Cassius, but for his keen reflecdons <m Sejanus, and 
therefore fell a victim. De Consolat. ad Mardam, cap. udi. 

(6) We are told by PluUrch, that the Ronums called Pfai- 
lopaemenes the last of the Greeks, as if, after his death, that 
nation had produced no illustrious character. See the Life of 
Philopaemenes* 

(c) Publius Valerius, afterwards styled Publicola, was 
the author of a law, by which any person whatever, who had 
the ambition to aim at the supreme power, so lately abolish- 
ed, should forfeit his head and all his efiecu. Livy, lib. iL 
s. 8. Plutarch adds, in the Life of Publicola, that to kill the 
man who fevoured royalty, was justifiable homicide, provided 
the guilt was clearly proved. And yet, notwithstanding this 
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law, Brutus and Cassiut were called murderers and parri- 
cides. 

Skctioh XXXV. 

(a) Seneca, de Consoktione ad Marciam, cap. xzii. gives a 
circumstantial account of his death. He was three dajrs stanr- 
ing himself. 

(b) Seneca says to Marcia, Sejanus gave your &ther as a 
donative or a largess to his creature Satriiu Secundu*. Seja» 
1UU patrem tuum cUenti 9Uo Satrio Secundo eongiarium dedit; 
yet he was not ahle, with all his interest at court, to suppress 
the works of Cordus, though he procured an order to bum 
them by the public officer. Seneca praises Marcia for the 
filial piety that preserved the works of her &ther, and brought 
them into public notice after his death. He tells her, that by 
saving his writings she gave new life to the books, which 
he, who suffered death, may be sud to have written in his 
blood. Ingenium fiatrU tuif de quo 9umfitum erat aufifiUciumy 
in tuum hondnum reduxUtij et a verd ilium vindicasti moriCf 
ae reatittdsti in fiubUca monumenta Ubroa^ quoa vir ille forHa' 
mmu9 sanguine euo acriflaerat. He adds, that the memory of 
her father will live, as long as the Romans shall wish to re- 
view the history of their own affairs; as long as posterity shall 
desire to know the man, whose genius was unfettered, whose 
spirit was unconquered, and whose hand was ready to deliver 
himself from his enemies. Cujua vigei vigebitque memoria^ 
fuamdiu Juerii in firetio Romana eognogcif guamdiu quiaquam 
veHi aeiref qidd ait vir Ramanuaf indamitua tngemo^ ammo^ 
manu Hber. Seneca, ad Marciam, cap. i. See more on this 
subject of burning books. Life of Agricola, s. ii. note (c). 

Sbctiox XXXVL 
(a) The I^tin festival was instituted by Tarquinius Super- 
bus, and celebrated every year in the beginning of May, on 
the Mount Albanua^ near the ruins of the city of Alba. Livy, 
lib. li. s. 16. The consuls and other magistrates went forth in 
procession; and, duiing their absence, a person of &igh rank 
was chosen to discharge the functions of consul, and preserve 
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the peace of the city. See Annals, vi. s. 1 1. In conferttitf to 
this custom) we find Drusus acting on this occasion. 
(b) The son who accused his father, this book» s. 38. 

SECTidK^XXXVni; : ' 

(a) A sense of moral obligation is the true motive of ^tr« 
tue. Many who act from that principle do gw>d '^-tiealtk^ 
and-ifhuh Jojmd itfiane, This^hoireT^, is not a- oontem^of 
finhe) it is a wish not td Yauft it thought the-^rtng^ of idnm^ 
oos actions With others^ the' Id^e of fame: isr the sple incea^ 
tive. Some' pursue it, regardless: of the 'rectitude of their 
conduct, but sensible of the value of a &ir report Id thett 
eoinmerce with the world. MuiU Jamam^ fianci cinueientimk 
tferentur. Others consider fiiine a& the reward of a* weU<«cliid 
life, and know no other motive. The effectt in the last case» 
is finely desciibed by Mr. Addison: 

Honour's a sacred tie* the law of kings; 

The noble mind's distinguishing perfection, 

That aids and strengthens virtue, where it meets herf 

And imitates her actions where she is not 

'Tb not to be sported with. 

"^ • • .. i' ' ' .•} 

From the man who does sport with it, who despiies imKf 
Und has great ulents, without one virtue, what can be ex* 
pected?— Suspicion, cruelty, lost, and massacre. 

' Sbctiow XXXIX. ^ "' '^- ^^ - 

(a) She who conspired against her husband, Drusus. This 
book, s. iii. . ; .; • * t 

(b) The custom was begun by Julius Caesar, and continued 
by Augustus. Suetonius in Aug. s. 84. 

(c) The daughter of Sejanus was td have been married 
to Drusus, the son of Claudius. Annals, ill. s. S9. This 
book, 8.'7.' • w 

{d) Julia, the daughter of Augustus. 
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SSCTION XL. 

• (a) AMdnia wa« her hrother, and Lma, the wido^y of Au- 
gustus, was her gra^ smother. See the Genealogical Table» 
No. ri. 
(d) Proculeius is mentiohed to his honour by Horace* 

Vivct extento Proculeius aevo, 
Notus in,fratres animi paterni. , 

' (r) Sonde of the <toilPi»nentators have heen at great fuilns 
to unravel this mysterious passage. He whose curiositj is 
excited by difficulty, and even sharpened by irapossibilitfy 
ihky hiSve thb 'pleasdWf of toiUrig through an elaborate dis- 
sertation on this subject by La Bletterie. After all, the pas- 
sag^e seems to be in the style which Tiberius loved and prac- 
tised; dark and impenetrable. 'SeUnaiurdy aive adsuetudtncp 
9U9fien9a aemfier efobseufa verba. Annals, book i. s. H. Per- 
haps he meant to associate Sejanus with himself in the tri- 
bunitian power. 

Section XLH/ 
(a) Montanus was an eminent orator, but too copious, and 
often redundant. Not content with a thought happily ex- 
pressed, he recurred to it again; and wanting to place it in 
a new light, he disfigured what was well said, and went on 
repeating and retouching the same thing, till he spoiled the 
whole. Scaurus called him the Ovid of orators; observing at 
the same time, that to know when to leave ofT is an essential 
pVLfk ofofatory, not less than the choice of proper expression. 
Httbet hoe Monfanu» vitium: dum non eat conttntu» Unam rem 
aemei ben^ dieere^ effect ut ne bene dtxrrit Prdftter hoe sole* 
^t Afbntanum Sdaurua inter oraioree Ovidiumvoctere, Ai&bai 
SeauruB non minus magnam virfutem esse scire dssinfrb^ 
^fuam scire dieere, Seneca, Cont rovers, iv. cap. 28. Montanwa 
was also a poet. Ovid says of him, that he excelled in heroic 
metre, and the tender elegy: 

Quippe vel imparibus numeris, Montane*, vel acquis 
Sufikis, et gemino carmine nomen habes. 
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(6) Eusebius, in his Chronicon, says, he was banished to 
the Balearic Islands, and there finished his days. FoHenu» 
MontanuSi ^TarbonennB orator^ in Balearibu% itutdk morituTf 
illuc a Tiberio relegatus. 

(c) There were two modes of expulsion from the city of 
Rome. One was relegatio; the other exiUwn. The former 
was a mere order of re moral to a certain distance; but the 
person so punished did not forfeit his property, nor the free- 
dom of the city. Banishment took away every right. Tibe- 
rius chose, on this occasion, to inflict the severest punish- 
ment 

(d) The Album Senatorium was a register of the senators 
published every year, according to a regulation of Augustus. 

Sbctiov XLIII. 

(a) Brotier says, as for as can be collected from Pausanias, 
this temple was not &r from the place now called !lamaiaj 
near the GulfofCoron in the Morea, 

(b) Antigonus, king of Macedonia, died in the 4th year <if 
the 139th Olympiad, A. U. C. 533. 

* (c) Lucius Mummius, conqueror of Corinth^ A. U. C. 
608. 

((/) When Greece was reduced to subjection, the Romans 
gave to the whole country the general name of Achma. 

{e) A town in Sicily, now Cartel a Mare^ in the vale of 
Mazara. The temple of Venu^ Erycina was afterwards re- 
built by Claudius Suetonius. Life of Claudius. 

(/) Publius Rutilius is called by Velleius Paterculus, the 
best man not only of his own time, but of any age whatever. 
He was banished, to the great grief of the city (^ Rome. 
PubUum HutiUum^ virum rum 94tculi 9td^ aed omma^ 4tvi qptt'" 
mumi interrogatum lege refietundarum^ maximo cum gendtu 
eivitatisi damnaverant. Veil. Paterc lib. ii. s. 13. See Sene- 
ca, epist. Ixzix. 

Sbctioh XLIV. 
(a) Lentulus was consul A. U. C. 740. For his victories 
over the Gstulians in Africa, he obtained triumphal oraa- 
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Bieiits.. See VeUeius Pttterculus» lib. &• a. 1 16. He was tent 
vith Drusus into Pannoniat Annala, i. s. 37. 

(6) Lucius Domidus iEiiobarl>u8« His son Cneius Denai- 
tius .£Qobu*bua married AgripiMiiA» the daughter of Germa- 
nicosy and b]r her was &ther of Nero. See the Genealogical 
Table, No. 33 and No. 34. 

(c) See the Memoirs of the House of Brandebourg, by the 
lale king of Prussia. It is there said, but not on good autho- 
rity, that the Romans never passed the £lbc, 

(d) Julius Antonius, the father of Lucius, has been already 
mentioned, Annals, iii. s. 18. See the Genealogical Table, 
No. 39 and No. 30. 

Skctiom XLV. 
(a) See the Geographical Table. 

Sbctioh XLVIL 
(a) See the Geographical Table. 

SSCTKON LIL 
(a) Domldtts Afer, an orator highly comsoended by Quin- 
tilian. Sec Dialogue concerning Oratory, s. xiii. note (d), 
(d) So^ the wife of Silius: this book, s. xix. and xx. 

(c) Suetonius relates this, and says Tiberius never after- 
wards conversed with Agrippina. LiberiuB guiddam gue^tam^ 
manu afifirehendit^ Gr4tcogue versUf Si kon dom ikaris, in- 

qtdtj FILIOLA, IXjyRlAlC TB ACCJPEBE EXISTIlfAS. ^Tec uilo 

JiOMt sermone dignaius e€t* In Tib. s. 53. 

(d) Quiniilian has sud the same thing of Domitius Afer; 
see Dialogue concerning Eloquence, in the Supplement, s. 
8, note (a). The great critic advises all men of talents not 
to wait for the decays of age; but to sound a retreat in time, 
and anchor safely in port, before the vessel is disabled. The 
consequence, he says, will be, that the man of genius will 
enjoy a state of tranquillity, removed from scenes of conten- 
tion, out of the reach of calumny, and will have, while he is 
still alive, a foretaste of his posthumous fiune. Antequam in ha9 
4euuh veniat irmditu^ recefitui canci; et infiortum integrd nave 
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I petvmkt. Aty tujh jmm 9ecr€tuMi dber invitM^ proad a cmttn- 

* tiombu9y famam Ui into colUKaiAt, ^eutUt^inwu eam4 gu^.^ftoit 

If fiuuruM »t vidMt. Quintiliiiiiy Ui^» xii. cv^. \\. - 

Section LIIL 
(a) She was the daughter of (iermanictta and Agrippina. 
Soe. the Genealogical Table, No. 93. Fliiift theeliier com- 
mends her Memoira, Mb. vik s. ^. 

Skotiom LIV. 
(a) This is mentioned by Suetonius, in Tib. a. 53, 

Sbction LV. 

(a) The war with Perseus, king of Macedon, was A. U. C. 
583. Aristoiiicus invaded Asia A. U. C. 633. From that 
time, that part of Asia was made a Roman province, and the 
vices of the East corrupted the Roman manners. Mim Rmna- 
norum facta^ cum o/ddua auia vitia quogue Eomam tranamUit. 
Justin, lib. xxxvi. s. 4. Fk>ms> lib. u. s. 30. 

(J>) For these several people, see the €reographical Table. 

(c) For Ilium, see the Geogvaphical TabJ». ^ : . c 

(d) For Halycamassus, see the 'Geographical Table. 

(0 Atys, the son of Menes. Herodotus, (SelM'a^ transla- 
tion) lib, i. c. 3cciv. • ' 

SscTioK LVL 

(a) See the Geographical Tabfe. 

(b) Cato, called the Censor, was consul A* U. C. 559. 
{c) Carthage was destroyed by Scipio, A> U. C. 608^ 

Sectio» LVII. 

(o) Sejanus has been mentioned as'the cause of the empe- 
ror^s retreat. This book, s. 41. 

(b) Suetonius, section 68, describes Tiberius large, robiisty 
and of a stature above the usual size. Tacitus speaks of Mm 
when he was bent under the weight of yeara. 

(b) Some p^^siciafos, liave been of opinion that this was 
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the Tenereal disease; bat it is cettain, that Europe knew no- 
thing of that disorder before the discovery of the New 
World. Fracastorius has written an elegant Latin poem on 
the subject. 

(tf) Suetonius says, there was a current report, that Litria» 
incensed by the haughty carriage of her son, produced tlie 
letters of Augustus, complaining of the pride and arrogance 
of Tiberius. The production of those papers, at such a dis- 
tance of time, was thought to be his principal reason for 
leaving Rome. Suet, in Tib. s. 51. 

Sbction LVIII. 

(a) Cocceius Nerva ended his days by absdnence A. U. C. 
786, to withdraw himself from the horror of the times. An- 
nals, book vi. s. 36. Brotier says, he was thought to be fother 
of the emperor Nerva. 

(d) He was afterwards ruined by Sejanus. See book vi. 8« 
10; see Ovid de Ponto, lib. ii. eleg. iv. and vii. 

(c) These Greek attendants, and the cruelties inflicted 
upon them by Tiberius, are mentioned in Suetonius, s. 56; 
and see Annals v. in the Supplement, s. 43. There were 
also in hb train a number of Chaldean astrologers, or mathe- 
maticians, as they chose to call themselves. Juvenal, sat. z. 
ver. 94. 

Sbctiok LIX. 
(a) This was in Campania, on the sea-coast, near Terra» 
etna. The villa, accordbg to Brotier, is now called Sj/ter- 
ionga. 

Section LX. 
(a) Julia, the daughter of Drusus, son of Tiberius, by 
his wife Livia or Livilla. See the Geoeafogical Table, No. 
71 and 74. 

Sectiov LXI. 
(a) Asinius Agrippa, grandson to the fomous Asinius Pol- 
VoL. IL 3 B 
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tio» tlie friend <>f Augystvs» was consul A. U. €• 778, Se© 

this booky s. 34. 

(b) Haterius flouiisbed in the tiflfte of Auipistus. He was 
sn eminent orator, but so copious and rapid» that the em- 
peror compared him to a chariot that required a spoke in 
the wheeU. HtUeriut noBter •ufflamtnandua ett. Seneca, 
CoDtrovers. lib. iv. in Praefatione. See also Seneca, ef^st. 
xl. EuseUus, in his Chronicooi says he lived to the age ol 
ninety. 

Sbctiov LXII. 

(a) See the Geographical Table. 

lb) Under the gloomy reign of Tiberius, the people lost 
their favourite amusements, and, therefore, ran in crowda 
to the theatre and other spectacles, whenever an opportunity 
offered. 

Sbctiom LXIII. 
(a) Suetonius says, twenty thousand} in Tib. s; 40. 

Section LXIV. 

(a) One of the seven hilis of Rome. 

[b) Suetonius mentions this o<mflagratioo; in Tib. s. 49. 

Section LXV. 
(a) The origin of the Tuscan Street is accounted for in a 
different manner by Livy, lib. ii. s. 14. 

Section LXVI. 
(a) The son of Quinctiiius Varus, who perished with his 
three legions in Germany. See the Genealogical Table, No. 
.98. The prosecution of Claudia Pulchra has been mentioned, 
this book, s. 53. 

Section LXVII. 
(e) The isle of Caprea lies at a small distance from the 
promontory of Surrentum (now Cafifio delta Minerya)^ and 
has the whole circuit of the bay of Naples in view, it is about 
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four milee in length frvm eaat ta wenU and about one in 
breMlth. See Addison's Deacnptien in bit TraTela in Italy. 

(d) For the barbarily with which Tiberius treated all that 
landed on the island without permission, see Suetonius, in 
Tib. a. 60; and see Annals ▼. in the Supplement, s. 41. 

(c) The eruption of Vesuyios happened in the reign of 
Titua, A. U. C. 833, A. D. 79. Pliny gives a description of it, 
lib. n. epist xvi. and xx. 

(d) Tiberius fortified and fitted up for his residence twelve 
vUlaa on the island, and gave to each the name of <Hie of the 
gods. Suetonius mentions the FiUa JovUf in Tib. s. 65. 

SSCTIOH LXVIII. 
(a) Sabinut has been already mentioned as a person mark- 
ed out fi>r destruction by Sejanus. This book, s. xviii. and 
xix* 

SacTiov LXX. 
(a) The original shortly says, trahebatur damnatus; but it 
is clear from the context, that he was hurried to execution. 
Dio say% he was dragged with a hook in his mouth to the 
Gemofd€ (the place where malefactors were exposed), and 
afterwards thrown into the Tiber. Pliny the elder relates a 
remarkable instance <^* the affection of Sabious's dog. That 
faithful domestic followed his maater to the prison, and af- 
terwards, at the Gemoni0f staid with the corpse, with pathe- 
tic cries and dismal bowlings lamenting the loss. Food was 
offered to the dog; he took it, and held it to his master*» 
mouth; and finally, when the body was tlirown into the Ti- 
ber, that generous animal leaped into the water, and endea- 
voured to keep the remidns of his master from sinking. Cum 
animadvertereturj ex catud J^eronU Germanici JiBy in Tlthun 
Sabmum ct McrviHa eju»^ canem nee a earcere abigi fiotuUaey 
fiec a eorftore reee$n99e in gradihua GemomtB^ edeniem tUtda' 
tusi magnd pofiuH Romani corond; ex qud cum quidam ei ci' 
bam objeci99etj ad 0€ d^functi iuHaMe> Innatavit idem in Tibe» 
rim cadaver abjecti 9U9tentare .ccnanuy effuad mufHtudine ad 
9fiectandumanimaH$Jidem, Pliny, lib. viii, s. 61. 
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Sbctiok LXXI. 

(a) In what remains of Tacitus, we find die punishment of 
Latiaris only. See Annals, n. s. 4. The rest suiFered un- 
der Caligula. 

(b) Asinius Gallus married Vipsania Agripphia, the daugh- 
ter of M. Agrippa hy Pomponia, the grand-daughter of Atti* 
eus, after she was divorced from Tiberius. Agrippina^the 
wife of Germanicus, was also the daughter of Agrippa by 
Julia, the daughter of Augustus; and being half-rister to the 
wife of Asinius Gallus, she was, of course, aunt to his chil- 
dren. See the Genealogical Table. 

(c) She was guilty of adultery with Silanus. See book iiL 
8.34. 

(d) For Trimetus, see the Geographical TaUe. 

SscTiow LXXII. 

(a) The Frisians inhabited along the sea-coast, between 
the Rhine and the Amisia (the Ems). See the Geographi- 
cal "Table; and the Manners of the Germans, s. xxiv. and 
note (6). 

(b) Drusus, the fethcr of Germanicns. See the Genealogi- 
cal Table, No. 79 and 81. 

(c) Caesar has described this species of cattle. The Uri, he 
«ays, nearly equal the elephant in bulk, but in colour, shape, 
and kind, resemble the bull. They are of uncommon strength 
and swiftness, and spare neither man nor beast that comes in 
their way. See Duncan's Cesar, book tL s. S6. Cesar, lib. 
vL s. S8. Virgil has, 

Sylvestres Uri assiqu^, capreaeque sequaces. 

Gsoaoics, lib ii. 

(d) Fletvm castle was <m the borders of the river Flktits, 
but no yestige of it remains at present. The river is swal- 
lowed up by the great gulf, called Zidder^Zee, See the Geo- 
graphical Table. 

Sbctioh LXXIIL 
(a) There were three different establishments of cavalry 
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ID the Roman armies: namclyi the troops of horse belonging 
to each legion; the cavalry that formed a separate corps, as 
Ala Petrina^ SyUana^ Scribonia; and the cavalry of the allies» 
as Ala Batavorunii Treverorum^ fcc. For the Canine&tes» see 
the Geographical Table. 

{b) Brotier calls it the largest forest in the territory of the 
Frimatf^ known at present by the name of Sbtbv Woldbv* 

Sbctiov LXXV. 
(a) Her ftther, Germanicus, being adopted by Tiberius, 
she, of course, was the emperor^s g^rabd-daughter. See the 
Genealogical Table, No. 93, For her husband Domitius 
iKnobarbus, see the Table, Na 34. It was said of him, if he 
had not been the &ther of Mero, he would have been the 
worst man of the age« 
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Sbctiov I. 

(a) TILLEMONT, in his Historj of the Emperon» fixes 
the paggion of our Savioor in this year. Lactantius and many 
of the Others are of the same opinion. The vrriters of mo- 
dem date place that great event four years later, in the sixth 
of Tiberius, instead of xvtb, and their calculation is now 
generally adopted. See Brotier's Tacitus, vol. i. page 316, 
4to edition. Tacitus, incidentally, mentions Jesus Christ, and 
his sufferings under Pontius Pilate, Annals, xv. s. 44. 

(b) Augustus by bis last will adopted her into the Julian 
family, under the additional name of Augusta. Annals, book 
i. s. 8« Tacitus, after that time, calls her Julia, Julia Au- 
gusta, and frequently Augusta only. For the sake of uni- 
formity she is always called Livia in the translation, and once 
or twice EmfireM Mother^ though it must be acknowledged 
that the appellation is premature. The Romans had no title 
to correspond with JEmfireUf Senatrf^ Sec. See an Essay «m 
the name of Augustus, Memoirs of the Academy of Belies 
Lettres, vol xix. 4to edition. Julia died, according to Pliny, 
lib. xiv. 8. 6, at the age of eighty-two. Her father was <^ the 
Claudian family, and, being adopted into the house of Livius, 
took the name of Livius Drusus Claudianus. He fought on 
the side of liberty at the battle of Philippi, and, seeing the 
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diy loci, di«d by hit own hand. For Livi^ 8ee the Qenealo* 
gk«l Tabl«9 No. 66. 

(c) He was also, as well as bis wife» of the Claudkn fiuni*» 
I7. He appeared in arms against Octavius (afterwards Au- 
gustus), on the side of Lucius Aotooius, whom he considered 
as the last assertor oi public libertf . Antoniua was besieged 
at Penmm bf Augustus, A. U. C. 714» and» after holding 
out till the garrison was reduced by fiuninef was obliged to 
capitulate. Tiberius Nero endeavoured to coUect the scat^ 
tered remains of the republican party; but, his efforts proT« 
ing fruitless, he was obliged to fly to Sextus Pompeius, then 
in possession of Sicily. His wife Livia attended him in his 
flight, being at that time big with child; and bearing in her ' 
arms her infiuit son Tiberius, wiio was about two years old 
Velleius Paterculus, lifa^iL s. 75. The father afterwards made 
his peace with Augustus, and returned to Rome A. U. C. 
716; and bis wife Livia, yielding to the emperor's embraces^ 
sealed his pardon. Laria was then six months gone with 
child. Augustus, before he married her, was obliged to ob* 
tain a dispensation from the Pontifical college. In three 
months afterwards Livia was delivered of her second son, 
Drasus. See the Genealogical Table, No. 79. Caliguk, af- 
terwards emperor, and great-grandson of Livia» used to say 
of her, that she was another Ulysses in petticoats. Lhriam 
AugUMtrnn^ firoaviam svam^ idtntidan Ultsssm Stolatux 
afifieiian§. Suetonius, in Calig. s. 33. 

(d) Germanicus, the son of Drusus, was grandson to Livia; 
and Agrippina, his wife, wis grand-daughter to Augustus. 
See the Genealogical Table, No. 81 and 5 U 

(f ) Tiberius, from the day of his accession to the imperial 
dsgnityi considered his mother as a woman of a politic and 
artificial character, proud, fierce, and overbearing; in appear- 
ance, plotting to aggrandiae her son; in secret* wishing for 
nothing so much as to gratify her own ambition. She lived 
three years after Tiberius retired to the isle of Caprea, and, 
during that time, never had more than one short interview* 
In her last illness Tiberius did not condescend to visit her. 
He signified an inclination to attend the funeral ceremony; 
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but he promiaed onlf to deceive, and delayed «o longi that 
the body was in a state of putre&ction before ii waa commit» 
ted to the flamea. Suet, in Tib. a. 51 • 

Sbctiov II. 
(a) The apotheoais of Livia ia stiU to be seen on ancient 
medals; but we learn from Suetonius» that divine honours 
were granted by the emperor Claudius» and the medals 
were most probably struck during hia reign. See Suet in 
Claud. 8« xL 

SmcTiow III. 
(a) Cotta Messalinus was the son of Meaaala Corvinua» the 
&mous orator, who was highly commended by Quintilian. 
See the Dialogue concerning Oratory, s. ui. note (e). The 
eon inherited a portion of his fiither^s eloquence, but none of 
his virtues. He is again mentioned by Tacitua as the pro- 
moter of oppression and cruelty. Annals, book vi. s. 5. He is 
recorded by Pliny the elder as a voluptuoua epicure, and a 
great proficient in the art of cookery. He invented a new nr« 
^o«/, composed of the feet of geese and the combs of cocks. 
I relate this &ct, says Pliny, to the end that the men, wiio 
profess to study the pleasures of the table, may enj<^ all the 
praise due to their kitchens. Tribuentr erdtn a me euUnit 
cujtuque /uUma cum fide. Pliny, lib. z. s. 33. Some of Ovid's 
Epistles, written in his exile, are addressed to Meaaalina. 

Sbctiov IV. 
(a) Suetonius assurea us, that Juliua Caesar ordered acts 
of the senate, as well as of the people, to be daily committed 
to writing, and published, which had never been done before 
his time. See in Jul. Caes. s. 30. Augustus, a more timidt 
and, by consequence, a darker politician, ordered the pro- 
ceedings of the senate to be kept secret. Suet, in Aug. s. 36« 
Tiberius followed the same rule, but, as it seems, had the 
caution to appoint a senator to execute the office. Dio says, 
that he also directed what should be inserted or omitted. 
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These records were, in the modem phrase^ the JoumvALt 
OF THE HousB. In the earty period of the commonwealth, 
before the use of letters waa generally known, the years 
were registered by «number of nails Mven into the gate of 
the temple of Jupiter. LiTy, lib. yii. s. 3. But even in that 
rude age, the chief pontiff committed to writing the transac- 
tions of each year, and kept the record at his house, for the 
inspection of the people. Pontifix maximtuiret omfirt mngu* 
lorum annorum fnandabat HterUf eferebatgue in Alburn^ tt 
firofianebai tafnuam domi^ /lotettat ut ettet pofinh tt^gno9CtwB» 
(Scero, De Orat lib. ii. s. 13. This mode of keeping the re- 
cords continued in use till the death of Mudus Scterola, A; 
U. C. 6T3. After that time, the motions in the senate, the de- 
bates, and resolutions of the tethers, occasioned a multipKcity 
of business, and, of course, the ancient simple form was found 
insufficient Under the emperors, four different records grew 
into use: namely, the acts of the prince; secondly, the poro* 
ceedings of the senate; thirdly, the public transactions of the 
people; and fourthly, the games, spectacles, births, mar^ 
riages, deaths, and daily occurrences of tiie city, called the 
DiuRHA. The last were sent into the provinces, and were 
(here recdved as the Romah Gazbttb. 
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SUPPLEMENT (n)- 

TO the great Iom of the literary world* the eTil bte that 
attended the works of Tacitus is felt in this place, at a point 
of time when an important scene is to be opened; a scene in 
which Tiberius and Sejanus were the chief actors, each with 
the darkest policy contriving the other^s ruin. The art of gra- 
dually unfolding the characters of men, in a course of actioDf 
was the talent of Tacitus, beyond any historian of antiquit]^ 
but the rest of the transactions of the present year of Rome 
782, all of 783, and the greatest part of 784, have perished 
in the confusion of barbarous times. It is to be lamented, that 
Sejanus has been snatched away from Tacitus, that is, from 
the hand of justice. The chasm can never be filled up: lor 
what modem writer can hope to rival the energy of Tacitus? 
All that remains, is to collect the fincts from the most aa- 
thentic historians, and relate them here in a continued serie% 
father than give the reader the trouble of finding them where 
they lie scattered in various authors. 

Sbctiov 3, 

(a) Suetonius, in Tib. s. 5K 

{6) The name of this Roman knight is not mentioned by 
Suetonius, who relates the fiict, in Tib. s. 51. 

(c) Seneca gives a picture of this dreadful period. Exc^tU 
ebatur ebriorum 9ermoi umfi&eittu joconHum. ^ihU erai fs»- 
turn: omnU taviendi /Uacebat oecamoi nee jam rearum ejr* 
Mfieciabatur eveniu§^ eum e—et umu. De Beneficiis, lib. iii« 
cap. 36. 

Sbctiov S. 
(a) For this profound tranquillity in all parts of the Ronuni 
empire, see VeUeius Paterculus, lib. iL s. 136. 



Sbction 4. 

(a) The consuls fior the year 783 were high in byour with 
Tiberius, and, accordingly, were afterwards married to two 
daughters of Gcrmanicus; DrusUla, to Cassius Longinus; 
Julia, to Vinicius. See book yi. s. 15. See also the Genealo* 
gical Table, No. 95, 97, and 99. 

(6) Tiberius had been, at this time, above three years in 
his recess at the isle of Caprea, indulging himself in everf 
▼ice, and planning deeds of cruelty and horror; and yet Vel« 
ieitts asks Vinicius the consul, to whom he dedicates his 
work, what Tiberius had done to merit the worst agony of 
mind, and to be made miserable by his daughter-in-law and 
Us grandson? QuantU hoc trienmuniy M, Fituci^ doloribuM ia^ 
€€rmntammum (ju9? Quamdiu obatruwj quod misfrrimum €•$% 
fieeium ejiu JIagravit incendioy quod ex nuru^ quod ex ne* 
fuUe doiercf indignarif erube^cere coactu$ e9t? Lib. ii. s. 130. 

Sbctioh S. 

(a) Suetonius, in Tib. s. 64. 

{b) For Herculaneum, see the Geographical Table Sene^ 
ca says, Caligula rased the castle to the ground, that no 
vestige might remain of the place, where his mother suffered 
so much barbarity. De Ir&, lib. iii. s. 33. 

(c) This &ct is related by Suetonius, in Tib. s. 53. 

{d) Suetonius, s. 53» 

{e) For instances of this savage cruelty, see in this Supplci- 
Bient,s. 41. 

(/} See the account of Agrippina*s death, book vL s. 35. 

(jg) For Pontia, see the Geographical Table. Nero was 
put to death on that ishmd by order of Tiberius. Suet. s. 54. 

Sbctioh 6. 

(a) This was Otho, afterwards emperor. Suetonius says, 
he had a daughter, whom he contracted to Drusus, son of 
Gkrmanicusy before she was of age to marry. Life of Otho^ 
s. 1. 

{b) Forher flagitious life, and an account of her death, see 
hook vi. s. 40. See the Genealogical Table» No. 84. 
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(a) Dio utjt that the eomul bccMM die AgeM of Sejmis. 

(b) SuetoniiM in Tib. s. 54. 

(c) See beak ti. s. 33 and U. 

Smcnom 8. 

(a) Suetonius nys, it was more bf cuiMMif and alf na- 
nagementy than by his imperial auihorlqri that he wm aMe 
.to cut off Sejanus. In Ttb. s. 65. 

(6) These Memoirs wete ettast in Tacitus*» time. Smi e> 
ttius (in Tib. s. 61) refers to them for the kct hers aasersed; 
ttid in the Life of Domitian^ that emperor, he sayst laid wide 
the study of the liberal sciences, and read nothing bat the 
commentaries of Tiberius. In Domit. s. SO. The Memoira 
written by Tiberius, were, probably, the Manual of Tyranny. 

Section 9. 
(a) After all that Tacitus has hitherto disclosed of the 
character of Tiberius, one cannot read, without astonishment, 
the flattering account given by Velkeius Patercolua (lib. iL 
s. 136 and 137) of the justice, equity, moderation, and every 
Tirtue, which, according to that sycophant historian, disdn* 
guished the reign of Tiberius. The pictare of a politic, dark, 
and cruel tyrant, is drawn in gracious colours. Pliny^s Pane- 
gyric of Trajan is not more highly finished. 

Sbctiov 10. 
(e) The veneration paid to Sejanus b described m length 
by Dio» lib. Iviii. 

Sbctioh II. 
(a) This writer's work is dignified with the title of a Ro- 
man History; but it is well observed by Lipsios and Vbasin^ 
that it deserves no such title, being, in truth, nothing more 
than a collection of the principal events, that happened in die 
world, from the Trojan war down to the xvith of Tiberius, 
A. U. C. 783. It is not, says Lipsius, a compendium or 
abridgment of history, though It must be aUowed that the 
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namtiye proceeds in chnmoLogfey. order. It contains an ac- 
count of emiDCttt nen^ and ehatacters w^U delineated; but 
the whole of the first book ia a aaiaccQaneous review of an» 
cient times and foreign nations. The second book is a narra- 
tive of Roman affairs, written with ease and elegance, but* 
when it treat» of th« Csesars, in a style of adulaticiD» In the 
concluaioii, the hiatonan cooxpoaes a ferrem prayer, which 
muat astonish aU who are convei^ant in the history of Tibe- 
rius. He throws himself on hia knees$ and iniNikes the pro» 
tectioo o£ Jupiter and Mars, and all the gods, to prolong the 
valuable life of Tiberius; and late, very ladte, to give to the 
Remen people a liee of priooea woorthy off the sucoession to 
so greet a prince. CuUodUcj Mtrvai^j firctegite kunc 9iaiumf 
btme paeans ague /undo longudntA Hathne m^rtaU dftiaaU 
9UC€emtmre9 gmam serummMf kc» See VclL PatercuK in the 
eoQcluaioo* 

SmcTioir 19. 
(a) Asinitts Gallos» son of the famous Asinkis PoHio, hae 
becti already mentioned, Annals, book i* s. 12* 

Sbctioh 13» 
(a) For more of Gastulicus, see book vi. s. 30. 

SSCTION 14. 

(a) Crevier, in his History of the Roman Emperors, says, 
Asinius wa^ deputed on some business, which cannot now 
be known; but the fact, as here stated, is coofirmed by Dio^ 
lib. 58. 

(d) Syriacus is mentioned by Seneca as an elegant oratori 
mtdta dUette dheit. See Controversiae, lib. ii. 

SSCTIOM 15. 

(a) This match was proposed by Sejanus, book iv. s. 39, 
and rejected by Tiberius, s. 40. That he afierwards con- 
sented to give Livia in marriage to Sejanus, see book vL 
8« 8, where Sejanus is expressly called, the son-in-law of the 
en^ror» 
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Sbction 18. 
(a) In this situation of things, Dio safs, Sejanns was em* 
peror of Rome; and Tiheriust the lord of an island. 

Sbctioh 19. 
(a) L. Piso was pnefect of the citj, and, in that ofBce, dis* 
charged his duty with great skill, and equal integrity. Vel- 
leius Paterculus says, no man was more fond of indolence, 
and yet no man transacted business with such ability, fix 
fuemquam refieriri /kot»^ , gui aut oHum vaUdiu* diSgut^ aui 
JaciUua n^ciat negoHo. Lib. ii. s. 98. Seneca tells us, that 
he was always drunk, and never out of bed before ten in the 
forenoon; and yet he contriTed to execute his commission 
with uncommon diligence. He was the confidential magis» 
trate of Augustus; and Tiberius, when he retreated into 
Campania, trusted all his most secret directions to Uie care 
of Piso. Lucius Fiwy urbis cuMt09^ edriuM^ ex quo aemelJaetuM 
fidt. Majorem fiartetn noetic in convimo exigebati usque in ko» 
ram. sextam /ere domdebai, OJfUium tamen suum^ quo iutela 
urbis continebatur^ diUgentisnme adndmstravii» Hme JDam» 
jk^^uatuM dedit eecreta mandaia^ et Tiberiusy prgfid&cenM m 
Camfiafdanti cum multa in urbe et mufiecta reHnqueret^ et in^ 
viMt. Seneca, epist. 83. For an account of Piso*s) deatbf at 
fourscore years of age, see Annals, book vi s. 10. 

Sbction 30. 
(a) The bte of this eminent man, and Prisca his wife» Ib 
related by Dio, lib. 58. 

Sbgtiov31. 
(a) This decree of the senate is mentioned by Dio^ lib. 
Ifiii* 

Sbctioh 33. 
(a) During the time of the republic, the consular office 
lasted for the year. The emperors changed Uiis rule. In 
order to gratify the ambition of their fiiTourites, they ap- 
pointed a new succession at different times in the yean 
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but the names of sach codsuIs do not appear in the Faui 
OnuulareM. 

Sbctiov 34. 

(a) See Suetonius, in Calig. s. 10. 

(bi) Suet(Miius has recorded what Antonia, the mother of 
ClandiuSf said of her son. Mater Antorda fiortcntum eum ho* 
minU dictabat; nee absoiutum a naturd^ aed tantum inchoatum$ 
ut H quern noeordie arguereft MtulHorem aUbai JUio wo Citaf^ 
ciro. Sueton. in Claud, s. 3. 

Sbction 35. 
(a) See Dio, book IviiL 

Sbctiov 36. 
(e) The particulars of this plot, and the detection of it hj 
Antonia (for whom see the Genealogical Table» No. 33), aie 
related by Josephus. 

Sbctiov 37. 

(a) Satrius Secundus was the accuser of Cremutius Cor- 
dus. AnnalSf iT. s 34. Seneca, speaking of that transaction^ 
De Consolatione ad Marciam, says, Sejanus, meaning to en- 
rich his creatures, gave Cordus, her father, as a iargea» to 
Satrius Secundus. Sejanua fiatrem tuum cUenti 9U0 Satrio Se* 
euttdo eongiarium dedU, See Annals, book vi. s. 47, where Sa- 
trius u mentioned as the informer against Sejanus. 

(Jti) Josephus, who was well informed in every thing that 
related to Tiberius, confirms what is here said. According 
to him, Antonia employed Caenis, who was afterwai*d8 the 
Civouiite mistress of Vespasian, to write the letters to Ti- 
berius; and Pallas, who became minister of state under Clau- 
dius, carried the dispatches to the isle of Caprea. 

Sbctiov 38* 
(a) See Suetonius, in Tib. s. 65. 
(A) SuetoBius, in Tib. s* 65. 
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SscTtoir M. 
(a) The particulars of the fidl of Sejanuf^ and the caoduct 
of Macro, the principal actor in that buaineiSy are .related at 
large by Dio» Ub. Iviii. 

SccTiew SU 

(a) The letter is no where set fortls but the nibalBiioe is 
report^ by Dio. lovenal «ays, no direct chAi^ wm exhi^ 
bleed agunst Sejanas; no fiicts were etated; no witness was 
produced. A pompous letter arrived from Cqpreai aad thtt 
was sufficient: 

Sed quo ceddit sub ciimine? quisnam 
Delator? quibus indiciis? quo teste probavitT 
Nil iiorum: verbose et grandis epistola venit 
ACapreis.---— 

JuTBHAL, sat. z. rer. 69. 

(b) The name of these two senators «re wo wheve «noa* 
tioned. 

^cnew S3. 
(b) The bcihRvieur of ilie pepiilaoe Is well deKohed by 
Jtnrefmh 

Descendunt status» restemque sequuntur. 
Ipsas deifftde rotas biga^um impacta securis 
Cseditt et immeritis franguntur crura cabalUs. 
Jam stridunt ignes; jam foUibus atque caminis 
Ardet adoratum populo caputi et crepat ingeos 
Sejanus: delude ex facie toio «^rfae secundi 

Fiunt urceoUi pelves, sartag*0| patellx. 

Sat X. ver. 58. 

(6) Seneca difibrs tnjm thit aoimnt. Be «ays» Sejanus was 
torn to pieces by the populace, aiid nothing remained for the 
executioner to throw into the river. 

Sectiov 3 '4. 
(a) Juvenal has described the h umours of the mob: they 
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saw Sejanus ruined, and they hated him. If fortune had &• 
Youred his cause, they would have been 9t^df to hail their 
new emperor with acclamations of joy. 

— — — Sed quid 
Turba Remi? sequitur fortunam, ut semper, et odit 
Damnatos: idem populus, si Nursda Tusco 
Favisset, si oppressa foret secura setiectus 
Principis, hac ips& Sejanum diceret horSl 
Augustum. 

Sat X. Ter. 73. 

Sbctiom 35. 
(a) Dio gires an account of the honours voted on this oc- 
casion. 

Sbctiow 36. 
(a) The twelve villas, which Tiberius occupied in the isle 
of Capreae, have been already mentioned, book iv. t. 67. 

SscTiov 37. 
(a) Sejanus had repudiated hi& wife seme lime before* See 
hook iv, s. 3; and see ibidem^ s« 1 1. 

SftCTIOH 36. 

(a) For Eudemns and Lygdus, see book iv. a. 11. 
ijb) Dv> relates the &ct. For Antonio» see this supplement» 
a. 37; and aee the Genealogical Table, No. 33. 

Sbctioit 39. 

(«) The name of the preceptor was Theodonia of Gadara. 
Soetoniua, in Tib. s. 57. 

{b) The man, whO| amidst the miafbrtunea of his famUyi 
wanud the natural touchy might reason in this manner; but 
Priam thought otherwise. It was aaid of him, that all he 
gained by a long life, was, that he wept oftener than his son 
Tpoilua. The sentiment of Tiberius is reported by Suetonius, 
10 Tib. s. 63. 

(c) Suetonius, in Calig. a. 1 1. 
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Sbctiov 40. 
• (a) Suetonittfti in Tib. g. 63. 

(6) MachiaTel has not been able to devise a filan of moK 
profound and barbarous policy. By consulting their opinion» 
be made them believe that his friendship was sincere, be- 
cause it was interest; by keeping near his person, he cut 
them off at his will and pleasure; and by setting them at va- 
viance among themselves, he made them the authors of their 
own destruction. See Suetonius, in Tib. s. 55. 

Sbction 41. 
(a) Suetonius, m Tib. s. 63. 
(6) The story is told by Suetonius, in Tib. a. 5T. 

(c) Suetonius, s. 60. 

(d) Suetonius, s. 61. 

Sbctxok 43. 

(a) SuetooiiHt in Tib. s. 56. 

(6) Suetonius, ibidem, 

(r) This account of malleable glass, and the &te of the 
manu&cturer, are told by Dio, lib. Ivii. Pliny relates the 
same story, but seems to doubt the truth of it. Lib. xxxvi. s. 
36. Petronius, whose romance, called Sattricon, is a dis- 
guised and pleasant sadre on the private life of Claudius an4 
Nero, has put the history of this transaction into the mouth 
of TVimalcionj a ridiculous character, who seems to be intro- 
duced to enliven the narrative, and divert the reader by his 
blunders. ^ Do not," says Trimalcion, << take me for an lo* 
<< woaAMUs; I know the origin of the Corinthian metal. At 
** the sacking of Troy, Hannibal » that sly freebooter, having 
^ gathered into a heap all the gold and silver statues, with 
<< the bronze and other rarities, caused them to be melted 
<< down into one enormous mass, which was afterwards shi- 
« vered to fragments, and by the artists converted into dishes, 
« plates, and statues. That is your Corinthian metal; neither 
<< this, nor that; but a mixture of all." After this pleasantry, 
we have the anecdote of Tiberius and the glass*manubcturer, 
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which, wliether cnie or fidse, b told with an idr of ridiculet 
and, consequently, brought into disrepute. 

Sbction VI. 
(a) The Supplement being: brought to the point, where k 
connects with the original, Tacitus goes on from this place 
to the end of the book. The reader will obseWe that he 
stopped at the end of Section ▼. The intermediate sections 
are marked with figures, instead of the Roman numeral let- 
ters. It is to be regretted, that the name of tbe person, who 
speaks in the present section with such dignity of sentiment, 
cannot be traced In any historian of that age. The character 
of the man subusts, and will always claim respect. It is true, 
that this excellent man destroyed himself; but suicide, at that 
time, was the only relief from cruelty and oppression. See 
what Tacitus says on this subject, Annals, vi. s. 39. 

Sbctiok VUI. 
(a) P. Vitellius uras the &ithfui companion of Germanicus, 
in Germany and Asia. He afterwards prosecuted PIso for 
the murder of his friend; Annals, iii. s. 10 and 13. Suetonius 
relates, that he was seised among the accomplices of Seja* 
nus; and being delivered to the custody of his brother, he 
opened his Toins, but, by the persuasion of his friends, suf- 
fered the wound to be bound up. He £ed soon after of a 
broken heart Sueton. in Vitellio, s. 3. He was uncle to Vi- 
tellitts, the emperor. See Velleius Paterculus, lib. ii. Pom- 
ponitts Secundus was of consular rank. Quintilian praises 
his dramatic genius. See the Dialogue concerning Oratory, 
s. ziii. note (c). 

Sbctxov IX. 
(a) The original calls it the triumviral punishment, because 
(as it appears in the Digest i. tit IL s. 30) it was th^ duty o{ 
the triumvir to see execution done on such as were con- 
demned to die. The men, who felt no compassion for an 
innocent child, thought it right to be scrupulous about forms, 
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in order to commit ia logtl murder. S^tcmuf rektot Ihe 
fiu:t as stated by Tacitus. In Tib. s. 6K 

SscTiov X. 
(a) Dio sayt9 that the impostor was taken, and sent a pri- 
aoner to Tiberius. But Dio is at times either too credulous, 
or too much pleased with his own bvention. 

Sbctiov XL 
(a) Trio has been mentioned, Annals, ii. s. 38, as a prac* 
tised informer, a man of dangerous talents, and an in&moos 
character. Celehre inter accu9atore§ TrionU in^enhtm erat^ 
oMumque fam£ nuUa^ . 
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SSCTIOV I, 

(a) DOMITIUSt commonly called Domitiud iKnobarbut» 
is the person whom we have seen married to Agrippina, the 
daughter of Germanicus. Annals» book iv. s. 75. See the 
Gvoealogical Table, No. 93. Suetonius draws his character 
in the blackest colours; and adds, that he was so sensible of 
his own depravityt as to aay, when he was told of Nero's 
birthy ^ Nothing can spring from Agrippina and myself but tL 
moiavcr of vicoi and scourge of human kind." When Tibe- 
rius died« he was confined in prisoot charged, among other 
crimes» with aa incestuous commerce with Lepida» his sister. 
He was saved by the change of the times, and not long after 
died of a drop^ at the town of Pyrgi. Suetonius in Nero, s. 
5 and 6. The other consul] Camillus Scribonianus» is tbr 
same who ten years after» in the reign of Claudius» was pro- 
claimed emperor by the legions in Dalmatia» and in a few 
days murdered by the soldiers. 

(d) Suetonius explains the word Spivteijb, and adds that 
there were cells in woods and groyes, furnished with lasci- 
vious pictures and statues» whence the word Seilarii. In Tib. 
8.48. 
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Sbctiov II. 

(a) This i8 Livia, who conspired with Sejanas against the 
life of Drusus, her husband; and suffered for that crime in 
the manner already mentioned. See book v. in the Supple- 
ment) s. 38. 

(b) It will not be amiss to repeat that JErarium was the 
public treasury, and Fiscus the private treasury of the prince. 

(c) Suetonius, in Tib. s. 65. 

(d) If Tiberius had seriously intended to enter the senate- 
house, he was a better politician than to be the dupe of a plan 
proposed by Trogonius Gallus. None were admitted into the 
senate but the fathers, and those to whom they occasionally 
gave audience, or who were cited to their bar. If Tiberius 
was in fear of the senators, he knew better than to put arms 
in their hands. He would have desired to enter that assem- 
bly with a picked number of the praetorian guards. 

Sectiov III. 

(a) Junius Gallio was the brother of Seneca. See AmMJa, 
XV. s. 73. 

{b) RoBcius Otho, tribune of the people, was the author of 
a law, called Lex Ro9cia^ A. U. C. 685; by which fourteen 
rows in the theatre, next to the patrician order, were assign- 
ed to the Roman knights, with an express provision, that no 
freedman, nor even the son of a freedman, should be admitted 
into the equestrian order. Horace describes a man, who was 
grown suddenly rich, taking his seat in those rows of the 
theatre, in contempt of Otho and his law: 

Sedibusque magnus in primis eques, 
Othone contemptOi sedet. 

Epod. iv. 

In the time of Augustus this law was fidling into disuse; but 
the subsequent emperors, in order to give a distinguished 
preference to the freedmen whom they enriched, revived the 
Lbx Roscxa in all its force. Hence Juvenal says, Let the 
man who is not worth the sum by law required} rise from the 
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equestrian cushioo, and make room for pimps and the bods 
of pimps: . 



Exeaty inquit, 



Si pudor est, et de pulvino surgat equestri, 
Cujus res legi non sufficity et sedeant hie 
Lenonum pueri ^uocumque in fomice nati. 

Sat iiL Ter. 153. 

Sbctxov IV. 
(c) See book t. s. 71. 
(h) For the end of Pulcinius Yrio, see this book, s. 38. 

Sbctiok V. 

(a) Caius Cesar, more known by the name of Calig^ula. 
Brotier's edition has C. CuMarenif and some have Caiam de- 
sarem. The last reading is adopted in this translation. Cali- 
gula was guihy of incest with his sister, Drasilla, whilst he 
was under age. Suetonius, in Calig. s. 34. 

(6) The original says, navcmdialetn c€nam^ because the 
grief of the Romans for the loss of a friend lasted nine days, 
and then concluded with a solemn feast in honour of the 
dead. Cotta*s meaning was, that celebrating the birth-day 
of an old woman ready to sink into her grave, was nothing 
different from a novem-dialj or mourning-festival. In the 
fragments of Cyrus, there is a fine verse, importing, that 
when an old woman laughs, death grins a ghastly smile, jinus 
cum ridef, morH de&cia^facit. 

Section VI. 

(a) Suetonius has the same letter in the very words here 
reported. In Tib. s. 67. 

(^) Socrates, here properly called the Oracle of Ancient 
Wisdom, says, in Plato's Republic, ^ A tyrant is the worst 
of slaves. Were his heart and inward sentimcnu laid open 
to our view, we should see him stretched on the torture of 
the mind, distracted by his fears, and goaded by the pangs 
of guilt." Tacitus had his eye on this passage. Possessed of 
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the supt^me power, Tft>eriu8 livet in mkeiy» Hi» grief is 
heard from the solitude, and the rocks of Caprex. His case 
was like that of G^pidus, as described by Statius, in a fine 
picturesque line: Sitva diet animi^ ^cclerumque in pectore 
ding. 

SfiCTlOM VIL 

(a) Seneca relates a curious attempt by an informer at a 
convivial meeting: One of the guests wore the image of 
Tiberius on his ring. Hia «lave, seeing his master intoii- 
cated, took the ring off his finger. The informer, in some time 
after, insisted that the owner, to mark his contempt of Ti- 
berius, was sitting upon the figure of the emperor. For this 
offence he drew up an accusation, and was getting it attested 
by subscribing witnesses, when the slave shewed to the 
whole company that he had the ring in his hand all the time. 
Seneca asks, Was the servant a slave? and was the informer 
a l)ottle-companion? Si quitt hunc servum voce/, et ilium con- 
vivam vocabit, De Beneficiis, lib. iii. cap. 26. 

Section X. 
(a) The passage in which L. Piso was mentioned by Tad- 
las, is lost with other parts of the fifth book. See the Sup- 
plement, s. 19, and note (a). 

Section Xf. 
(o) He is mentioned by Ltvy in the character of praefect of 
the city. Imperium in urbe Lucretio, prxfecto urbis jam 
ante ab rege instituto, reliquit. Lib. i. s. 59. 

Section XI!. 
(a) The history of the Sibylline books, as much of it at 
least as can be condensed into a note, ie as follows: A woman, 
supposed to be the Cumaean Sibyl, presented to Tarquin the 
Proud three books, of which, according to the account of 
f'ltny the elder, ^. xiii. cap. 1 3, three were burnt by her 
^wn direction. Other authors, such as Dionysius ef Halicar- 
nasttts, Hb. iv. cap. 6S; and Aulus QeUii», lib. i. cap. 19, 
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mention nine books, six of which, they say, were committed 
to the flames, and three preserved with care. Whatever the 
number was, it perished in the conflagration that destroyed 
the Capitol, not during the social war, as said by mistake in 
the original, but in the civil war between Marius and Syllat 
A. U. C 671 Those books had been always considered as a 
sacred deposit, containing prophetic accounts of the grandeur 
of Rome, and the certain means of propitiating the gods in 
the clay of distress, or when portents and prodigies gave no- 
tice of some impending calamity. Tarquin committed this 
invaluable treasure to the care of two officers appointed for 
the purpose. The number, A. U. C. 387, was increased to 
ten. After the fire of the capitol, when the political and re- 
ligious oracle of the state was lost, the senate ordered dili- 
gent search to be made in Italy, Asia, and Africa, for all kinds 
of Sibylline verses, and that compilation was given in charge 
to fifteen officers called QuiNDECt Mvxai. They, and they 
only, were to have access to those mysterious books, that 
contained the fiime and fate of the Romans; famamgue etfatm, 
nefiotutn: but even they irere not allowed to inspect the pre* 
dictions without the special orders of the senate. As long as 
the pagan superstition lasted, the Sibylline books continued 
to be the political creed of the emperor. In the reign of Ho- 
norius, Stilico, the ambitious minister, and pretended convert 
to Christianity, ordered all the Sibylline books to be burnt. 
Paganism groaned and expired, it appeared that there had 
been in various places a great number of Sibylline women, 
whose verses were obtruded on the world by a pious fraud; 
but the Cumxan Sibyl, so called from Cunusj a town on the 
coast of Campania, was the only genuine prophetess. It is 
well known that Virgil, not understanding what was foretold 
of the birth of Christ, applied the whole prediction to ano- 
ther purpose in his fourth eclogue, called the Pollio. The 
name of Sibyl was compounded of ri«« aeoIic& voce, pro eiH» 
Deus, and /8va«, connlium. See the Delphin Virgil, lib. vi. v. 
36; and see the fine description of the Sibyl m her prophetic 
ecstasy, v. 46. 

ifi) The senate had two ways of coming to a resolution: if 

Vol. U. S £ 



tiiere «tm no dcl^e, the iiott«e dtckM ^«r d^a 
When there was «a opposition, the &diers wrm called upca 
•eriadm for their opinions. See AidusGeiliii^ lib. jBtv.cap. f. 
(r) See Co the eaine effect SuetoHus» in Aug. a. 81. 

Section XV. 
(a) A^ Germaniciie was adopted bfr TiberiuSf AmiJii u a. 
3, his daughters were» conaequeptljf the grand-chiMraa of 
Tiberius. 

S^cfiavXVl. 
(a) The grievancei of the peopte, Ubouring under the op- 
preasion of tbeir creditors, occur so often in Uvyi thft it if 
needless to cite particulai* instances. The }aw of Julius Cs- 
sar, mentioned in this pftssage, is ^xplainisd by Suetonius. It 
was expected, he Ba|rs, that all debts should be cancelled; but 
Caesar ordered, thet jail debtors should satisfy their creditors 
according to a fair eslimiM^ pf their esutes, at the m^ at 
which they were purchased before the comnn^cem^nt of the 
civil wars; deducting from the prifipipal the in^eveft that had 
been paid; and by those means abput a fourth part of the debt 
was sunk. Suetonius, in Jul. Cges. s. 43. See also Caesar de 
Bell. Civ. iii. s. i. The late sir Williem Bbckatooe say% 
Many good and learned men perplexed themseWe», and o^er 
people, by raising questions abo^t lj|ie tpmwd for the Mse of 
moneys and by expressing their doubts aboiut the legality ef 
it in fwro amMcierui^. A compensation for the ]fi^ 9f mfine|r 
is generally called intere^U by those who think it tewluli and 
toury, by those who think otherwise; for the f namVes lo t'l^- 
terett in general make no distinc0fln between thut and Kiwv» 
holding any increase of money to be indefensibly uanripu^. ' 
The arguments in support of th^ o|>inipn are refuted by sic 
William Blackstone, who proves that the t^Mng of A mode- 
rate iwward for the use ^ money is not only not malum in m, 
but highly useful to society. See his Commentaries, vql* &• 
p. 454 to 457 Brotier states the different rates of intereet 
known at Rome, at different times. Some of them weie usu« 
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rious on account of their ezccss^ «9 may be seen in the fol- 
lowbg table: 



Fenus 



Usura M 



C Semiunciariuitet 
c Undartiiro» 

'Quadransyr 

Tricn*, 

Quincunx, 

Semisy 

Bes, • • 

Deunxi 



Half percent. 
One per Cent. 
Three per Cent. 
Four per Cent 
Five per Cent. ^ . 
Six per Cent. 
£ig:ht per Cent. 
Eleven per Cent. 
Twelve per Cent. 
Forty-eigbt per Cent. 
Interest upon Interest. 



Centessima» 
^CeDtfeaaima Quatema» 
Anatocismus, 

When the sum for the use of money is' excessive, or what is 
new deemed imirk'otw, Tacitus calls it ver4urm; and so the 
word is used>by Cicero. SalammU etun Romm tb&sdram Ja^ 
ettf$ i^Ment^y nan poiermup quod lex Qabinia vetabat. Ad Atti- 
ctlm^lib. ▼. epivt. 31. See an Essay on the subject of Roman 
Usury, Memoirs of the Academy of Belles Lettres, vol. 
xxvtii. See ateo MoMesquleu^ Spiiit of Lttws^ book xxik 
cliip. 9i2« 

SEcnow XX. 
(0) See the Genealogical Table, No. 87. 

Ssenro^ XXIL 
{a) This whole passage about Fate' alid Chattce shews, 
aftei^ all the ^losopfhy of Plato and Cioevo, that nothing but 
Revelatieii could «tttperse the misty in which the beat on* 
dbfatiaMfingB'wenB involved. The feasoningof Tndtiiacalla 
to xAA die paesag^e in Mikoot 

Others apart sat on a hill retir'd 
In thought more elevate, and reasoned high 
Of providence, fore-knowledge, will, and fate, 
Fix'd fate, free-will, fore-knowledge absolute, 
And found no end, in wand'ring mazes lost. 
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Section XXIII. 

(a) Asiniut Gallus was thrown into prison three years be- 
fore. See book v. Su[vplement» s. 14. 

(b) Drusus, the son of Germanicas: Genealogical Table, 
No. 83. See an account of his imprisonnnent in the lower 
part of the palace» book v« Supplement» s. 7. 

Sbctiow XXV. 
(a) See Annals, book v. Supplement, s. 5. 

SacTiov XXVI. 

(a) Cocceius Nenras has been mentioned, book br* %* 5f . 

Sectiov XXVII. 

(b) Julia, the daughter of Dmsus and Livia, and grand* 
daughter to Tiberius. Genealogical Table, No. 74. 

(b) The name of this person was Cossus ^liua Lamia. He 
united in his character many excellent qualities, but. was ad- 
dicted to liquor, as we learn from Seneca, who says, that Ti- 
berius hsTing experienced the good effects of Piso*s adminis- 
tration, which succeeded notwithstanding his love of .liquoTf 
see book t. Supplement, s. 19, and note (a), appcunted Cos- 
sus to the office of praefect of the city; a man of wisdom and 
moderation, but fond of wine, and apt to drink deep. Ca§suni 
fecit urbu fintfecium^ virum gravemj moderatuMj sed tnermim 
vino ei madentemi fiuto. quia bene, ce^ierai Pimmu ebrieta$. 
Seneca, epist, 83 He obtained the prorince of Syria, bat was 
not suffered to proceed to his government. This, we are tokl 
by Tacitus, was a state of suspense habitual to Tiberius. See 
book i. s. 80, where we are also told why the detention of 
Lamia added to his dignity. Tiberius was afraid of eminent 
virtue: Ex optimU pericuium. 

(c) Pomponius Flaccus was another of Tiberius's bottle- 
companions. Suetonius sajrs, that the name of the emperor 
being, Tiberiue Ciaudiue JVero^ he was nicknamed BinEaiua 
Caldius Meeo; and after he came to the empire, he passed 
M whole night and two days in a carousing party with Lucius 
Piao and Pomponius Flaccus. Sueton. in Tiberio, a. 42. 
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(d) Manius Lepidut has been mentioned) book i. s. 13; 
book iv. s. 30. 

Sbctioh XXVIII. 

(a) Lucius Vitellius, the new consul) was the father of Vi* 
tellius, who was afterwards emperor. See more of him «• 
xxxii. 

(d) The accounts given by the ancients of this wonderful 
bird, if collected together, would swell into a volume. Tad- 
tus was aware of the decorations of fable; but of the real ex- 
istence of such a bird, and its periodical appearance in Egypt» 
he entertained no kind of doubt. It has been objected by 
some critics, that he breaks the thread of his narrative for 
the sake of a trifling digression; but it should be remembereds 
that what is now known to be a fable, was formerly received 
as a certain truth. It was, therefore, in the time of Tacitus» 
an interesting description, and even now curiosity is gratified, 
with the particulars of so celebrated a fiction. La Bletterie 
observes, that, since the Christian sera, many learned and • 
pious writers have been carried away by the torrent, and em* 
braced the popular opinion. He says the word ^mvi{ signifying , 
fialnuLi the palm-tree, as well as the bird in question, Tertul« 
lian was so ingenious as to find the phoenix mentioned in 
scripture. The Latin translators have said, Ju9tu9 aui fialma 
^orcbif; he translates it, Juatut ut fihetdx JlorMi. Pliny the' 
naturalist seems to dwell with pleasure on the particulars of. 
the birth, the age, the death, and revival of this wonderAil 
bird. He says, that a pretended phoenix was brought to Rome 
from Egypt, A. U. C. 800, and exhibited as a public spec* • 
tacle in the Forum; but the people considered it as an impo- 
sition. Quern /aUum e9»e nemo dubitavit, Pliny, lib. x* s. 3. 
Pomponius Mela has given an elegant description of the 
phoenix. The substance of what he says, is, when it has lived 
five hundred years, it expires on its own nest, and, being 
regenerated, carries the bones of its former frame to Heli- 
opolis, the city of the Sun, and there, on an altar covered 
with Arabian spices, performs a fragrant funeral. Mela, lib. 
iii. s. 9. Marianat the Spanish historian, who wrote in m^ 
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dim tiines» may be added to the Cbriatiail' wiiteni wko have 
mentioned this bird with pious credulity. He considers the 
re-appearance of the phoenix, towards the end of Tiberiusy 
as a prognostic of the resorrecdmr because it revives out of 
its own ashes. Se» his Histoiy of SpaM^lib^ iv. cap* i. See 
atoo sit JohB' Mamte^iUe. 

SkctidivXXIX. 
(a) Tacitus^ seemsihere to make the apology of suicide, 
h' was fear of the esawudoner that* horrledi men on tO'self-de- 
adructio». PromffUa9 ejugmadi morig^ metu* ca^nijkhjbviedat, 
A second reason' was» the accused, who died befons tMtttence 
ctf condemnatieir bf their own hands^ sa^ed their efflDcit» for 
their relations, and were allowed the rites of sepulture^ The 
idea ef being strangled, and thrown imo Che Titter, waa 
shockiiig to the imagiaation. It is remarkable^ that » law 
agaiaat suicide waa unknown^ to the Romans in every period^ 
of their hietory. The motives for embracing' a vohrtitaiy 
dbath continued, as stated by Tacitus^ tilt the reign of Anto- 
ninus. That emperor, A. U. C. 965^ of the Christian aerti 2\^ 
Gonfisoaced the effects of all whd put an* end to thei^ lives, to 
avieid finals jedgment,- In otlier respects^ suicfide was ilot re- 
stndned^ it was rather countenanced^ If no prosecution waa 
commeifeed, the estate of the person, who in a fit of insanity 
destroyedi hlinsell^. passed by his will) or descended to his 
heirsi So fkr was' right: but the ^me fule wm- extended to 
those who were weary of life, and for that reason put an end 
to their dieiys. Doiore uU^uq eorfiorUj aut t^rdio vit^. See the 
("ode, ix. tit. 50. De doni» eorum qtd meriem tiSi anudve* 
runt. It was a* maxim of the stoic school» that there was no- 
thing better in hyman tifej than the power of ending it. Ex 
omnibuM bonU^ qu£ homini tribuit natura^ nuHum meikts ewe 
temftettivi morte; idqut in ed ofttimum, quod ilium «ibi quiBquc 
pr^itare fioterit» Pliny, lib. xxviii. s. 1. The impious teneu 
of a dogmatical sect were able to silence the larw of nature. 
Socrates was of a different opinion; that best of philosophers 
says, in the Phxdo of Plato, that we are all placed by Provi- 
dence in eur proper stations, and no man has a right to de- 
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sett his posL AristoUe caUt sniciik llu» «a of a lunid» noi»f 
a DobAe miad. It was the nkaKiiB of Pf Cbagpraaf that without 
iewre fe>ai the coimnander in cfaieft tliai U Imn God| U ia 
«nlawfol to quit our post; and Cioorot who rei^ofds that ex* 
ceMentiiootrine {Df ^enectmU) sajrs» in another place, that it 
H thf du^ 4sf the |;ood and piotw, tp keep the soul in iu tene* 
ment cf cby; and, «khovt the order ^f him who gave it, no 
one shoifld rmh om lof dln% iife, lest he incur the gnilt of re» 
jectiil^ the gift of providence, fim »mmkH» neHnemJhf £st 
animus in euHodi4 cQrfiori$i nee injuasu «juM^ m quo Ule est VQ^ 
bis daiuBy ex honUnum viid migrandum ept^ tie munus humtmum 
atsignatum a Deo . dt^fugiase videamni. $omnium Scipioni% 
g. vii. Since the law of nature, speaking in the human heart, 
vaa aot attended to, no wonder that the voice of a few phi* 
losophers was not heard, the Pagana required the light of 
Bevelgdon* 

(6) We have aeen Mamerois Scaurus marked ae a victim» 
this book, s. ix. Seneca says he was designed by nature for a 
great orator, but he fell short, owing to his own neglect. 
Sdre poueSf non quantum oratorem fir£9taret Scaurus^ sed 
quantum deaercret, Controv. lib. v. in Praefatione. Dio in- 
forms us, that the tragedy for which he was accused, was 
fewided on the atory of Atreus; and that Tiberius, thbking 
himoelf glanced at, aaid. Since he makes me another Atrkps^ 
I viil make him an A J ax, meaning, that he would force 
faim to destroy himself. Dio, lib. iviii. 

(r) The wife q( Drusus, the son of Tiberiua. See the Ge- 
nealogical Table, No. 71. 

SacTioN XXXI. 
(a) La Bietterie in his note, at the opening of this year» 
aafs, Since Tacitus has given the history of the phoenix, he 
thinks an account of the extraordinary crow, that for a long 
time amused the people of Rome, will not be unacceptable to 
the reader. He gives the whole detail from Pliny the elder. 
The crow, it seems, belonged to a shoemaker, and was soon 
taught to articulate words. It went every morning to the 
Rostrum, and there distinctly pronounced, Good day, Tibe- 
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lius! Good day, Oermanicus! Good day, Drusus! This con* 
dnued for seTeral years. The bird was at last killed by ano» 
ther shoemaker in the neighbourhood, who fell a sacrifice to 
the resentment of the populace. The bird was afterwards 
buried near the Appian road with the greatest parade, and a 
long procession of Roman citizens. See Pliny, lib. x. cap. 43. 
(d) Suetonius says, Tiberius was severely lashed in a letter 
from Artabanus, king of the Parthians, upbraiding him with 
parricide, murder, cowardice, and luxury; and advising him 
to expiate his g^ilt by a voluntary death. In Tib. s. 66. 

(c) Artaxias III. who was seated on the throne of Armenia 
by Germanicus. See book ii. s. 56 and 64. 

(d) Vonones was deposed by the Armenians, and obliged 
to take refuge at Pompeiopolis, a maritime city of Cilicia. 
Annals, book ii. s. 4 and 58. 

(e) The custom of advancing eunuchs to the highest sta* 
tions, has been, in all ages, a custom with the princes of the 
east 

(/) He was the son of Phraates IV. and bad been sent by 
his &ther as an hostage to Augustus. Annaisi book ii. s. 1. 

Sectiok XXXII. 
(a) L. Vitellius was consul in the preceding year. See 
this book, s. 38, and note (a). In his administration of Syriai 
he conducted himself with integrity and wisdom; and on his 
return to Rome, he thought it the best policy to atone for 
his virtues by the practice of every vice. He gave rise to the 
worshipping of Caligula as a God. He approached that em- 
peror with his fJBice veiled, and fell prostrate at his feet. Cali- 
gula received the impious homage, and forgave Vitellius all 
his merit in the east He ranked him among his favourites. 
Caligula wished to have it thought that he was a lover of the 
Moon, and highly fi&voured by that goddess. He appealed to 
Vitellius as an eye-witness of his intrigue: *< Sir, said the 
*^ courtier, when you gods are in conjunction, you are inrisi- 
** ble to mortal eyes.*' In the following reign, to secure the 
fovour of Claudius, who was the easy dupe of his wives, he 
requested it as the greatest favour of Messalina, that she 
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wouM be gracioQsly pleased to let bim take off ber sboes. 
His petition was g^ranted. Vlteilius carried tbe sboes to his 
own house, and made it his constant practice to kiss them 
before company. He worshipped the golden images of Nar- 
dssus and Pallas, and ranked them with his household gods. 
When Claudius celebrated the secular games, which were to 
be at the end of every century (see book xi. s. 1 1), he car- 
ried his adulation so far, as to say to the emperor, <« May you. 
^ often perform this cepemony!" Sufie Jacias, It may be said 
of him, that he left his virtues in his province, ami at Romii 
resumed his vices. See Suet, in Vitell. s. ii. 

Sbotion XXXI n. 
(a) The Etesian wind, or the Mrfh^eatt^ beg^s in the be- 
ginning of July, and blows during the dog-days. The Mder- 
nu9 Au9terj the South-west f continues during the winter. 

Sectio» XXXIV. 
(a) Phryxus was the first that sailed to Colchos in pursuit 
of riches. Jason went afterwards on the same errand, which 
was called the Golden Fleece. 

SSCTION XXXVII. 

(a) Rivers were supposed to have their presiding deity, 
and were therefore worshipped by the Persians and the Ori- 
ental nations as well as by tbe Romans. 

(6) Tiberius ended the Dalmatic war, A. U. C. 763. 

(c) See the Geographical Table. 

Sbctiok XXXVIII. 
(a) A virulent prosecutor. See book ii. s. 38. He was con- 
sul with Memmius Regulus, from August to the end of the 
year 784. See book v. Supplement, s. 29. 

Section XXXIX. 

(a) Trebellienus Rufus was made guardian to the children 
of Cotys, the Thracian king. Book ii. s. 67. For Paconianus, 
see this book, s. 3 and 4. 

V«fc. II. 3 F 
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(b) Poppxus Sabinus wasxonsul in the tinie of AugastaSf 
A. U. C. 763. He commanded in Mcsia^ Achaia, and Mace- 
donia, and obtained triumphal honours. Book L a. 80« 

SSGTIOK XL. 

(a) This was done, that, under colour of dxing bj the 
hands of the executioner, his goods might be confiscated* 
See in this book, s. S9. 

(6) Josephus mentions this &ct. He says, Tigranes was 
grandson to Herod. 

(c) Caius Galba was brother to Galba, afterwards emperor. 

(d) See the Genealogical Table, No. 83 and 84. 

Sectiov XLII. 
(a) See the Geographical Table. 

(d) The office of Surena was in point of dignity next to die 
prince. , 

SSCTIOK XLV. 

(a) Houses, detached entirely, and contiguous to no other 
building, were called insulated houses. 

(6) See this book, s. 30. Suetonius says, she died in child- 
bed. Life of Calig. s. sxu The intrigue with Evvia is there 
related in a manner somewhat difierent 

Section XL VI. 
(a) Hereditary succession was unknown to the Romans. 
Under colour of preserving ancient forms, the senate was 
«till supposed to be the depositary of the public mind, and» 
in case of a demise, the prince was elective. The legiontf 
soon usurped the right of naming a successor. The Caesarean 
line, as long as it lasted, was respected by the army. After 
the death of Nero, the last of the CsBsars, wars fierce aiid 
bloody were the consequence. The autes of Europe, during 
several centuries, experienced similar convulaioos, till, in 
more enlightened times, the nature of dvil government being 
better understood, hereditary succession was established for 
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ihe benefit of mankind. See more on this subject, Memoirs 
of the Academy of Belles Lettres, vol. xix. 

(b) This was the son of Drusus, who had been cut off by 
Sejanus. Book W. s. 8. He was afterwards put to death by' 
Caligula; see Suet in Calig. a. 33. Caligula himself died by 
the assassin's dagger. Suet, in Calig. s. 58. 

(r) Plutarch, in his Tract on the Art of preserving Health, 
says, he himself heard Tiberius say, that the man who at 
sixty wanted the advice of a phyucian, must be absurd and 
ridiculous. Tacitus, with greater probability, confines the 
maxim to the age of thirty; and he is confirmed by Sueto- 
nius, in Tib. s. 68. 

SxcTioirXLVn. 

(a) For Publius Vitellius, see book v. s. 6. 

(d) Satrius Secundus had been the active «gent of Sejanus; 
see book iv. s. 34. Bat he rained hia patron in the end; see 
book Y. Supplement, a. 37; and book vi. s. 8. 

SSCTIOH XLIX. 
(a) Brotier thinks he was one of Ihe consuls for the prece* 
ding year; but as he is in this place said to be a young man, 
seduced by the arts of a wicked mother, it is not probable 
that he ever rose to the consulship. 

SXCTIOH L. 

(a) We are told by Plutarch, that this villa, forpnerly the 
property of Caius Marius, was purchased by Lucullus at an 
immense price. Plutarch, Life of Marius. Brotier says, the 
ruins are still to be seen, near the promontory of Muenum. 

SscTiov LI. 
(a) Velleiua Paterculuahaaaaid the same thing with great 
elegance and e(|ual truth. Lib. ii. s. 103, 106, 114. It is in 
his account of the reign of Tiberius, that the adulation of that 
historian betrays a want of veracity. 
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SscTioir I. 
THE fanner part of this book, comprising ;io lest tfasn 
six years, is lost, with other parts of Tacitus. Claudius suc- 
ceeded to Caligula, who was put to death bf Cfaaerea and 
other conspirators, on the 34th of January, A. U. C. 794. 
The present book l>egins abruptly in the year of Rome 800, 
when Claudius had reigned six years. The very first sen- 
tence is imperfect. The historian, beyond all doubt, hid been 
speaking of Messalina and Poppaca Sabina, but neither of 
them is mentioned in the mutilated text. To avoid beginning 
with a broken passage, the translator has added their names, 
and the sense will now be found complete. Valerius Asiati- 
cus had been consul twice; the first dme, for some months, 
to supply the place of the consuls who began the year A. U, 
C. 796; the second time, in conjunction with Marcus Junius 
Silanus, A. U. C. 799. Suetonius, in Claud, s. 14. 

(a) Suilius has been already mentioned, Annals, book iv. 6. 
31; and for the infamy of his character, see book siii. s. 42. 

(b) In the tumult occasioned by the death of Caligula, 
when the people were wild with contending passions, and 
the praetorian guards paraded the streets denouncing ven- 
geance against the conspirators, Valerius Asiaticus (accord- 
ing to Josephus) rushed forward to meet them, proclaiming: 
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doudy « I wish the tyrant had iallen by my hand.'* See Se- 
neca* Oe Constanti&y cap. 18. 

(c) Formerly the capital of the AUobrogea; now Vienne b 
Dauphui6. 

SscTtoir II. 
(a) This was agreeable to the Roman manners. What man 
is oshamedy says Cornelius Nepos, to take his wife with him 
to u convivial meeting^ Quern erdm Bomanorum pudet uxo* 
tern ducere in conviviumP Com. Nep. in Praefatione. 

SSCTXON V. 

(a) Marcus Cinctus, tribune of the people» was the author 
of the Cincian Lavj so called after his name, in the consul- 
ship of Sempronius and Cethegus, A. U. C. 550. It provided 
against the receipt of gifu and presents^ but, in a course of 
time, fell into disuse, till Augustus, A. U. C. 733, thought fit 
to revive it, with an additional clause, by which the advocate, 
who pleaded for hire, was condemned to pay four times the 
sum. Claudius (as may be seen s. vii.) softened the rigour of 
the law, allowing a cenain fee, and ordaining, that whoever 
took more should be obliged to make restitution. 

Sbctiom VIII. 

(a) Mithridates, brother to Pharasmanes, king of Iberia, 
was appointed by Tiberius to sway the sceptre of Armenia, 
A. U. C. 788. See Annals, book vi. s. 33. He was afterwards 
brought to Rome in chains, and thrown into prison by Cali- 
gula, A. U. C. 793. Tacitus says, he had given an account of 
this transaction; but the history of Caligula is unfortunately 
lost. 

(6) For Seleucia^ see the Geographical Table. 

(c) The river here intended is the Tigris. See Geogra- 
phical Table. 

(</) For the Dahae and Hyrcani, see the Geographical 
Table. 
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Section IX. 
(a) This is the same Cotys who has been already neii- 
tionedy as king of part of Thrace. See Annals, book iv. s. 67^ 
and see the note. Caligula added his division of that country 
to the dominions of Rhaemetalces, and made Cotys king of 
the lesser Armenia, A. U. C. 791. 

Section X. 
(a) For the river Erinde and Sinden, see the Geographi*> 
cal Table. 

Section XI. 
(a) The secular games were exhibited by Augustus, in the 
consulship of Caius Furnius and C. Silanus, A. U. C. 737. 
The famous Carmen S^ttttlare of Horace has made them uni* 
Versally known. In their first institution they were to be cele- 
brated at the end of every century; but that regulation, as we 
learn from Horace, was changed to every hundred and ten 
years. 

Certus undenos decies per annos 
Orbis, ut cantus referatque ludos 
Ter die clar&, totiesque grat& 
Nocte frequentes. 

The first secular games were in the consulship of Vale- 
rius and Virginius, A. U. C. 298. 

The second, in the consulship of Valerius Corvinus and 
Caius Pxtilius, A. U. C. 408. 

The third, in the consulship of Cornelius Lentulus and 
Liciniua Varus, A. U. C. 518. 

The fourth, in the consulship of ^milius Lepidus and Lu- 
cius Aureliusi A, U. C. 638. 

The fifth, by Augustus, as above mentioned, 737. 

The uxth, by Claudius, A. U. C. 800. 

Tacitus says, Claudius differed from the computation of 
Augustus; and for an explanation of that matter he refers i|8 
to the history of Domilian, who also gave the secular games, 
A. U. C. 841. But the history of Doniitian has not reached 
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posterity. That monster has «scaped the yengeance due to 
his crimes from the pen of Tacitus. The dtfferrace between 
the calculatbn of Augustus and that of Claudius appears to 
be a &llacy of the latter emperor. Suetonius says» he exhibit- 
ed the secular games^ under a pretence of their having been 
anticipated by Augustus; and yet Claudius, in his history, 
fairly owns, tAaf 4hey had been neglected bej^e 4he time qf^u* 
gU8tu9; but that emperor made an exact calculation <ifthe time^ 
and again brought the games to their regular order. For this 
reason, when the cryer, by order of Claudius, invited the 
people, in the usual form, to gamea^ which no one had ever 
seen^ and would never aee again^ the people could not refrain 
from laughing, as many then living had seen them in the 
time of Augustus, and some of the players, who had acted 
on that occasion, were now brought upon the stage again. 
Suet, in Claud, s. 21. 

(b) The Trojan Game^ commonly ascribed to £neas, is 
beautifully described by Virgil, JEneid v. ver. 545. Suetonius 
says it was exhibited by Julius Caesar, when two companies, 
one consisting of grown up lads, and the other of boys of a 
lesser size, displayed their skill in horsemanship. Suet, in 
Jul. Caes. s. 39. This may account for the appearance of Bri 
tannieus and Domitius Nero, both at that time extremely 
young. Britannicus was bom A. U. C. 794; Nero in the year 
790. See the Genealogical Table, No. 108 and No. 35. 

(^) Suetonius explains the origin of this fable. He says, 
there was a report, that certain assassins were hired by Mes- 
sallna to strangle Nero in his bed, in order to remove the 
rival of Britannicus. The men went to execute their purpose, 
but were frightened by a serpent that crept from under hb 
pillow. This tale was occasioned by the finding of a serpent's 
skin near Nero's pillow, which, by his mother's order, he 
wore for some time upon his right arm, inclosed in a golden 
bracelet. Suetonius, in Neron. s. 6. 
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SSCTIOV XII. 

(a) Stliu8 was consul elect» as already mentiaiied in this 
hooki s. 5. Juvenal says, 

————— Elige quidnam 
Suadendum esse putes, cui nubere Cdfcsaris uxor 
Destinat. Optimus hie, et formosissimus idem 
Gentis patriciac, rapitur miser exting^endus 
Messalina oculis. Sat. s. ver. 331. 

Now Silios wants thy counsel; give advice; 
Wed Caesar's wife, or die. The choice is nice. 
Her comet-eyes she darts on ev'ry grace» 
And takes a fatal liking to his &ce. 

DavoBir's Juvsval. 

Section XIII. 

(a) Pomponius had been consul, but not in the beginnmg 
of the year, and therefore his name does not appear in the 
Ftuti ConsularcM, QuintiUan pndses his dramatic genius, and 
admires his tragedies. See the Dialogue concerning Oratory» 
s. xiii. note (c). 

(6) The Simbruifie IGIU, according to Brotier and other 
commentators, are the hills that overlook the town, fi»nnerly 
called Subiagueumj now Sudjacoy about forty miles from 
Rome, towards the east, and not &r from the Sacred Cavcj 
now R MoTuutero del Sacro S/ieco, The waters issuing from 
two fountains, known by the names of Curtiiu and deruleusy 
were, by the directioo of Claudius, brought to Rome in ca- 
nals made with great labour and vast expence. See Pliny's 
Description, lib« xxxvi. s. 15. 

Sbctxov XIV. 
(a) The invention of letters, one of the happiest exertions 
of the human mind, presents a subject of so curious and cota' 
plicated a nature, that the discussion of it cannot be condensed 
into a note. Plato and Cicero were so struck with the won- 
derful artifice of alphabetical characters, as to conclude that 
it was not of human invention» but a preternatural gift of tlie 
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immar tri gods. Or. Warburton has given a dissertation on 
die subject, in which profound teaming and sound philosophy 
are haippBjr imited. After him» it may be stated, that man, bc- 
JBg formed for society, soon found two ways of communi- 
catbg bis thoughts; namelyr by sounds and^ significant ac* 
tiQB. But both weie transient. Something permanent was 
sdii required; something, by winch the conceptions of the 
lidnd might be preserved and communicaied at a distance. 
This was done by the images of tlitiigs* properly called pic- 
ture-writing. Sensible oft>je€ts were etoiiy represented, bot 
alMiract ideas demaaded further improvement. That difficttl- 
ty WHS also coiqiiered. Men conversant in matter wanted sen- 
stUe images to convey the ideas formed by the operations of 
the understanding. For that purpose, OTory object, in which 
oottid be found any kind of resemblance. or an^ogy, was in- 
troduced to represent the inward seiltiment: as an btb, for 
hnowiedge; a cibcle» for eternity. This was the symbolic 
writing of the Egyptians, who attended chiefly to the animal 
creationi and thereby established the bhue^worsA^ of their 
country. The several animals and symbolic figures being 
carved on pyramids and obelislLS, by direction of the saeer* 
dotal order, the art of expressing ideas by analagous repre- 
sentation was deemed sacred, and thence called Hisroolt- 
PBic. It had, at first, nothing in it of mystery: it was dictated 
by the necessities of man in social life. The Chinese in the 
east had their hieroglyphics. Picture-writing was known to 
the Mexicans, in a world then undiscovered; and, accordmg- 
ly, AcosTA tells us, that the first account of a Spanish fleet 
en the coast, was sent to Mondezuma in delineations painted 
on cloth. The same writer adds, that things that had a bodily 
shape, were represented by their proper figures; and those 
Hwt were invisible, by other expressive characters; and thus 
the Mexicans wrote or painted every thing they had occasion 
tD express. The Peruvians made use of arbitrary marks. With 
tlieir knotted cords of different colours, and various sizes, 
they contrived to convey their thoughts to one another. The 
Chinese proceeded from their hieroglyphics to the invention 
of a significant mark for every idea. It is a mistake to say 
Voh. U. 3 G 
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that they formed an alphabet» or letters, to be the tign of m 
pie sounds. Their characters do not stand for syllables, of 
which articulate words are composed; they express the idea» 
or the object itself; and it is said that they ha^e no less than 
soTenty thousand of such arbitrary characters. The confusioD 
that must follow is obvious. Signs for wonns» not thiwos» 
were still the grand desideratum. Some happy genius (who» 
it is not known) arose b Egypt. He had the sagacity to ob- 
serve the formation of sounds by the human organs» and soon 
perceived that several were frequently united to constitute a 
word. By decompounding these» and fixing a mark for vowek 
and consonants» which might be afterwards blended and va- 
ried as the word required» the art of writing was reduced to 
simplicity» and finally established in its present form. Mosea 
brought alphabetic letters» with the rest of his learning» from 
Egypt» and was» therefore» able to reduce his books to wri- 
ting. Cadmus was of Thebes in Egypt» and passed from Phoe- 
nicia into Greece. His native country shews whence he deri- 
ved his alphabet; though the Phoenicians were» by vulgar 
error» said to be the people who invented letters, and first 
taught the art of Mtoft/Ung thejltfmg MOUtuL 

Phoenices primi» fomae si creditur» ausi 
Mansuram rudibus vocem signare figuris. 

Luc AN» lib. iii. ver. 330« 

Pliny the elder gives the honour to the Assyrians: he:say8, 
LitcroM ^emfier orHtror Jid—e A9%yria». Lib. vii. s. 56. It is 
plain» however» that he was not righUy informed. See War- 
burton's Divine Legation» vol. iii. page 66» Sec; and see Me- 
moirs of the Academy of Belles Lettres» vol. xxxii. page 313. 
(Jb) Dr. Warburton says» the Hebrew alphabet» which Mo- 
ses employed in the composition of the Pentateuch» is ooo- 
siderably fuller than that which Cadmus brought into Greece.* 
Cadmus had only sixteen letters» and the Hebrew had two- 
and-twenty. Divine Legat. vol. iiL page 148. We find from 
Tacitus» that the Greek alphabet received considerable addi- 
tions. As to the three letters added by Claudius to the Roman 
alphabet» Suetonius says» he invented three new letters» con- 
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oonaig which he pobUahed a book, while he was yet a pri- 
Tate citiceo; and, after his eleyation to the imperial seat, his 
authority btroduced them into common use, and the same 
were stiU extant in books, registersi and inscriptions on build- 
ings. See Life of Claudius, s. 41. Brotier, in his edition of 
Tadtus, has f^ven, from a brass table found at Lyons, a speech 
made by Claudius to the senate; but in that monument of an- 
tiqiuty no trace appears of those new letters. 

Sbgtioit XVIL 

(a) For an account of Flavius, the &ther, see Annals, book 
ii. s* 9 and 10. 

(b) See the Geographical Table. 

SscTiov XVIIL 
(a) For the Chauciaiis, see the Geographical Table, 
(d) The countries now called Zelande^ Brabant^ Flandet%, 
In those parts there were several canals and inlets <rf the sea, 
between the Scheldt the Meutt^ and the Rhin^. 

Skctiok XIX. 
(a) For the Fridans, see the Geographical Table: and for 
Lucius Apronius, see Annals, book iv. s. 73 and 74. 

Section XX. 
(a) For the Mattiaci, see the Geographical Table. 

Sbgtiov XXI. 

(a) Some of the commentators will have this person to be 
Quintus Curtius, the historian of Alexander the Great; but 
this opinion is without foundation. Tacitus would not omit a 
circumstance so very remarkable. 

(Jti) For Adrumetum, see the Geographical Table. 

(c) This story is related as a fiict hf the younger Pliny, 
fib. vii. ep. 37. 

Section XXII. 
(a) In the consulship of Fulvius Flaccus and Lucius Man- 



liii8 Addiiroi, A. V. C. sts, Lucim VUfius, tribMevf tfa 
^opley preferred a n^iio of bill) whidi paned into a law, 
to ftettle at what age tiic difi^pem nn^Btirackis might be ob- 
tained. £a onfto roguHo fttimmm iota nt ^ L. ViUk^ tribmm 
JUebi9j guot enrnos nati fuefitque mu^tratum petltrent cafte^ 
rtnfgue, lAyy^ lib. xl. s. 43. The quatstonAiip was the first 
office anj penon cenld bear in the commenweakli, and% bjr 
the new regulation, might be «indertaksn at the age of twva^ 
ty-four or twenty-five years. Kennet's Roman Antiquities» 
page 115. 

(b) The CondUa Curidta owe their original to the diviuoB 
which Romulus made of the people into thirty curiae, le* 
being contained in every tribe. They apMWei^ in most 
respects, to the modem divisions of cities into parishes. Be- 
fore the institution of the ComiHa Ctnturiata^ or assemblies 
of the people in their centaries, which were in number 193, 
instituted by Servlus Tullius^ aU the great ooncenis of the 
state were transacted in the curias; such as the electing of 
magistrates, the «Miking or abrogating of lawsi and the deci* 
^on of capital causes. Kenneths Roman Antiquities, page 139. 

SftoTieN XXIII. 

(a) Gallia QmaKi^ a general name for the whole ceablrf 
on this side of the Alps. See the Geographical Table. 

{b) For the Veneti and Invubrt^s see the Geographical 
Table. 

(r) Alesia was besieged by Julius Caesar. The town, situ- 
ated on the ridge of a hill, was almost impregnable. It could 
not be taken by assault. Vercingetorix commanded the gar- 
rison. Caesar formed his luiesof circumvallation, and wsb 
ebltgttd to sit down before the place for a considerable time. 
He has left a circumstantial account of all his operationst 
and also of the speech of Csitookatub, a leading chieftaia 
among the Gauls, when the garrison, pressed by famine, de- 
bated whether they should capitulate, or sally out in a body^» 
and die with glory, sword in hand. Caesar records this man's 
speech, on account of its singular and nefarious cruelty; 
prcfiter ejjtB dngtkuretn uc iitfaiiam trmdeUkttim. ClMtiSB- 
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MTVB onioud aU lemt ofacconnDodAtion. To Mlly out, he 
«dd, might be oalkd an effort of braTe de»paini but it was \a 
h£t Che pUBilbuiiiiutjr of nea wlio dreaded the hardahipe of 
aa approaching liinine. But what wat the conduct of the an- 
cient Ganis, when beakged bf the Cimbri ati^ the Teiitooes? 
Reduced to the last distreas, they devoured .the l>odie6 of all 
who were incapable of bearing arms, and held out to the last 
That» he said» was a glorioua precedent: it -desenred to be 
imifated, and trammitted to posteritf . Aleaia, after an obsti- 
nate resistance, surrendered at discretion, and VercingetortK 
was delivered up. Caesar, Dc Bell. Gal. lib. vii. s. 68 to the 
end of 69. For Albsia, see the QeogiNiphical Table. 

SsOTtov XXIV. 
(a) H has been mentioned, nou (6), s. 14, thtt a speech of 
Claudius, engraved on a tablet of brass, has been found at 
Lyons. It is set forth at length by Brotier^ in his edition of 
Tacitus^ iftA. H. 4to, page $49, and by Dotteville, vol. iv. page 
499. The spe4tb relates to the question stated by Tacitus, 
ilamely, the admission of the Gauls into the Roman senate. 
The historian has not given the argument in the form and 
words of the original speech. He has seized the substancOf 
and expressed it with his usual brevity, in a style suited to aa 
emperor, of whom he says, that in his prepared speeches he 
never wanted elegance. Mt in CteadrV, guoHe€ meditata dia- 
tenntj eleganHum. tcgmrcres, 

SacTtoN XXV. 
(a) We read in Suetonius, that Julius Caesar filled up the 
vacancies in the senate, and advanced several commoners to 
the rank of patricians» Suet, in Jul. Caes. s. 41. It should 
seem, from what Tacttua aays, that he was willii^ to give 
colour to his proceedings, and therefore acted under a law 
called, after Casaius the consul for part of the year, the Csa^ 
4km Ana. In like namier, Augustus adopted the aame mea- 
sure, ahd carried it into esecutioD, under the authority of a 
law enacted in the consulship of Lucius Sag: ius, who was ap* 
pointed to the office towards the end of the year, and there- 
fore does not appear in the Ftuti Cofuutaret. 
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(6) The number of Roman dtizens mentioiied in tUs |iltce 
would be thought altogether nicrediblei if the estimate were 
to he understood to relate to the inhabitants of the capitals 
hut the question was not/ what number dwelt within the 
walls of the citf; it extended to the whole body of the Roman 
peoplOf wherever stationed. 

SscTiov XXVIII. 
(a) This was MncMter^ the comedian) frmous Ibr his adul- 
terous commerce with Messalina. 

Sbctioh XXIX. 
(a) As the whole hbtory of Caligula is lost» the part which 
Callistus acted in the catastrophe of that emperor is not to 
be found in Tacitus. Casuus Chaerea was the chief conspira- 
tor. He drew into his plot a number of leading men, and 
among them Callistus» a freedman enriched bj the &TOurB of 
Caligula. To apologize, in some degree, for his perfidy and 
ingratitude, the enfranchised slave gave out, that he had or* 
ders from Caligula to administer poison to Claudius. By that 
story, whether true or folse, he varnished over his treachery 
to his bene&ctor, and secured his interest with the next em- 
peror. 

SxcTiow XXXVI. 
(a) Lateranus was nephew to Aulus Plautius, the fiuaous 
general who commanded in Britain, A. U. C. 796, and sub- 
dued the southern part of the island. See the Life of Agri- 
cola, s. xiv; and s. xvii. note (tf). 

Section XXXVIII. 
(a) Claudius contracted an incestuous marriage with the 
daughter of his brother Germanicus: Agrippina destroyed 
the emperor's son Britannicus, and afterwards dispatched 
Claudius himself, to open the road to empire far her soia 
Nero, who, it is well known, was guilty of parricide: and 
Narcissus, the fiivourite freedman, ended his days in * dun- 
geon. Annals, book xiii. s. 1. 
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SSCTION 11. 

(a) SUETONIUS gives an account of the wives of Clau- 
dius in regular succession. His first wile was Plautia Urgula- 
nilla. Being in a short time divorced from her^ he married 
JBlia Petina, descended from a father of consular rank: by her 
he had a daughter named Antonia; lor whom see the Genea* 
logical Table, No. 105. For JKlia Petina, see No. 104. Clau* 
dius was divorced from his second wife. He then married 
Messalina, and bj her had a daughter, Octavia, and a son 
named Britannicus. Lollia Pttulina, who asfxired on the pre- 
sent occasbn to the imperial bed, had been married to CaH- 
guhf and was soon divorced. See for her the Genealogical 
Table, No. 99. Agrippina, the successful candidate, was the 
dau^ter of Germanicus, the brother of Claudius.^ For her, 
see the Genealogical Table, No. 93; and for the whole tran- 
saction as here related bj Tacitus, see Suet, in Claud, s. 96. 

Sbctiov ni. 
(a) Domitius, the son of Agrippina, was afterwards Nero 
the emperor. See the Genealogical Table, No. 35. 
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Skctiom XI. 
(a) Tiberius had given two kings to the Parthians» Ti£f 
Phraates and Tiridates* Annalsi book vu s. 31 and SS. 

Skctiom XII. 
(a) For the Arabs, see the Geographical Table. 

Sbctiom XIII. 

(a) A people who inhabited a part of Mesopotamia* See the 
Geographical Table. 

(b) NiNos, fonnerly the celebrated akj oiMnevcj the ca* 
pital of Assyria. See the Geographical Table. 

(c) This mountaini and the liver Cormoj are mentioned by 
Tacitus only. 

Skctiov XV. 

(a) Mithridates mentioned in this place was descended from 
the great Mithridates^ who waged the long war with the Ro- 
mans, called the Mithridatic War. Claudius, in a distribution 
of kingdoms among the princes bordering on the Euxine^ 
made the descendant of Mithridates king of Bosphoms. 

(b) The Oandaridae inhabited a tract of country on the 
Euxine shore. See the Geographical Table. 

(r) A people near the Palus Maeotis. See the Geogn^rfucal 
Table. 

Sectiov XVI. 
(e) The Aorsians were mentioned in the former section. 
See the Geographical Table. 

(b) For Sosa, see the Geographical Table. 

(c) Panda, a river not well known at present. 

Section XVII. 
(a) See the Geographical Table. 

{b) Taurus, a chain of mountains in Asia. See the Geogra- 
phical Table. 
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Section XVIII. 
(a) Achsmenes web gnnd-father to Cambysda, and after 
tiftn the Persian kingi were called Achambhidii. 

Sbctiok XXII. 
(a) Saetonius has given some particulars of the marriage 
of Caligula with Lollia PauKna. She was in a distant pre- 
▼ince with her husband Memmlus Regohis, In whose combuI- 
ship Sejanus met his fate. See Annals^ v. in the Supplement, 
8. S3. Regulus, in the time of Caligula) had the command of 
the army in Syria. LoUia Paulina, his wife, accompanied him 
€0 his government Caligula called her back to Rome, and 
married hw hut was soon divorced. Suet, in Calig. s. 35. 
Ptiny the elder describes, with indignation, the immense and 
Almost incredible wealth, which she displayed in her dress, 
afid the laboured omankents of her person at the banquet after 
the marriage ceremony. He says, he saw her sinking under 
the load of diamonds that encumbered her robe, and sparkled 
in her hair, her ears, on her neck, her arms and fingers. 
This profusion of riches was not the gift of a prodigal em- 
peror; but the spoil of plundered provinces, acquired by her 
grandfiither Marcus LoUius, while he commandied the Ro« 
man legions in the east. The emperor of Rome exhibited the 
plunder he had gained by proscriptions and the murder of 
Roiaan citizens; and a woman duplayed more magnificence, 
than ever entered into the imagination of the Cvaii and Fa- 
BRicii. Pliny, lib. ii# s. 35. 

Sbctioh XXIII. 

(a) Agrippa was the descendant of Herod the Great, who 
was made king of Judaea by a decree of the senate A. U. €• 
T14, and died in the year 750, about four years before the 
Christian aera. Agrippa, his grandson, was thrown into prison 
by Tiberius, and restored to his kingdom by Caligula. He 
died A. U. C. 797. Sohemus, mentioned in the text, was de- 
scended frpm Sohemus king of Ituraea, who was murdered 
by Herod A. U. C. 736. See Josephus; and for Ituraea, see 
the Geographical Table. 

Voj.. II. 3 H 
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(5) The precinct of the dty of Rome was called the Poica' 
BUM| as the antiquarians say^ from fionere mtnia. The Romans 
had not the fKw Ughu that teach the legislators of France 
to make ^theum the foundation of their wild democracy. Af- 
ter a be^ning so truly impious and detestable» no wonder 
that we see no rule of justice, no moral rectitude, no order in 
Iheir legisktive assembly, and no power in their executiTe 
council to enforce obedience to the laws. They have esta- 
blished civil and religious anarchy: npine, murder, and every 
crime that shocks humanity have been the consequence. The 
Romans had the good sense to set out with other principles. 
Even in that dark age they had an idea of a superintending 
Providence, and referred every thing to the immortal Gods. 
The very walls of Rome were consecrated to tutelar deities» 
and accordingly conudered as sacred. The vacant space on 
both sides of the wall was holy ground; guod negue habiiart, 
neque arari/a* erat. As the city increased, the same religi- 
ous ceremony was observed. In urbi9 incretnento 9emfierf quan» 
turn m£ma firocetntra eranif tantum termini hi contecrati pro^ 
ftrebantur. Livy, lib. L s. 44. To enlarge the precinct of Rome 
was called Ju9 pr^fcrendi pomerUi but that right was of such 
consequence, that it was allowed to none but those who ex- 
pended the boundaries of the empire. After the indosure of 
the seven hills by the kings of Rome, 9efitemgue una mH inuro 
circutndedit arcfj Sylla, the dictator, was the first who had 
the honour of widening the Pomaerium, A. U. C. 674. Se- 
neca de Brevit. Vitae, cap. ziv. Julius Caesar, after all his vic- 
tories, claimed the same right, A. U. C. 710; and Augustas 
followed his example, A. U. C. 746. Dio, lib. xliti. The num- 
her of inhalMtants, when Rome was in its flourishing state» 
Lipsius computes at four millions. Brotier has offered a mcAe 
probable conjecture. He compares Paris and London with 
Rome; and his numbers, on a &ir calculation, are; 



Paris - 


• 


- 


640,000 


London % 


- 


- 


768,000 


Rome 


- 


- 


- 1,166,000 
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Broder proceeds in lus estimate to the Chinese empire» 
where he reckons two hundred million of inhabitants» whereas 
the number in Europe is computed at 130 million. See Bro- 
tiePs Tadtusy toL ii. page 379, 4to edit. 

SxcTioir XXV. 
(a) Attus Clausus, called afterwards Appius Claudius» has 
been mentioned» book xi. s. 3i» as the founder of the Clau- 
dian fiunily. We are told the same by Virgil: 

Ecce Sabinorum priaco de sanguine magnum 
Agmen agens Clausub» magnique ipse agminis instar; 
Claudia nunc a quo diffunditur et tribus et gens 
Per Latium» postquam in partem data Roma Sabiois. 

JKnuo» yii. yer. 706. 

SSCTIOM XXVII. 

(a) For an account of the Ubians» originally a people of 
Germany, afterwards changed into a Roman colony» see the 
Manners of the Germans» a. xxviiL note (g). 

(b) See the Geographical Table. 

Section XXVIIL 
(a) See the Geographical Table. 

SscTiox XXIX« 

(a) Maroboduus being expelled from his dominions, and» 
under an appearance of protecticxi, detained as a state pri- 
soner at Rayenna, Vannius was made king l>y Drusus, the 
son of Tiberius» A. U. C. 773. Annals, book u. s. 63. 

{b) Lygians» a people of Germany. See the Geographical 
Table. 

(c) Jazyges» a people of Sarmatia. See the Geographical 
Table. 

SscTiov XXXIt 
(a) As Tacitus's account of the six first years of Chmdius 
is tost» the invasion of Britain» under the command of Aolus 
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PlautiuSf has not occurred either in this book^ ef that which 
precedes it. It is, therefore, proper to mention in this place, 
that^ from the descent made hj Julius Cseaar, A. U. C. 699, 
and, after him, Auius Plautius was the first Roman generd 
that landed in Britain, A. U. C. 796. Vespasian, afterwards 
emperor, serred in that expedition. The southern parts of 
the island were reduced td subjection. Claudius risited his 
new conquest, and at his return, having enlarged the Roman 
empirci entered Rotne in triumph. We now find that Osto* 
rins Scapula succeeded to Aulus Plautius. The sequel will 
shew the spirit of liberty that inspired the Britons, and the 
consummate ability with which the Roman general triumphed 
over a fierce and warlike people. For the several officers 
who commanded in Britain, fron^ this time to the arrival of 
Agricola, A. U. C. 831, see the Life of Agricola, s. xvii. 
note (d). For the rivers Avtona, now the jivon; SabrhtAi 
now the Severng and Avfoma, now the AVn; see the Greogra* 
phical Table. Camden is of opinion that Aktona, the jfvofif 
has found its way into the text by mistake, and that the true 
reading should be Avfoma, the ^^en. See Camden's Britan* 
nia, by Gibson, 431. Camden's opinion has been followed in 
the translation. 

(b) The Iceni inhabited J^or/olk^ Suffolk^ Cambridgfahire^ 
and Huniingdofuhire. See LiCe of Agricola, s. zi« note (a). 

Section XXXII. 

(a) The Cangi inhabited Cheafdrey and part of Lanauhire^ 
opposite to Ireland. 

(b) Brigante9y the people inhabiting TorkaMrcj Durham^ 
Cumberland^ and Westmoreland* 

(c) Silureai the people Who occupied Here/ordtMre, Radnor, 
Brecknock, Monmouth^ and Glamorgan^ and in general SoufJk- 
Wale$. 

(d) Camelodunum, now Cokhetter, 
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SSCTIOM XXXIII. 

(a) CaractacQs» according to Camden, reigned in the 
county of Cardigan» 

(b) Ofirfowcft» the people of A*0riA-irai^«. 

(c) Thii spot» Camden aafSf was in Skro/iMre^ where the 
CoLvyua» now the C/fcne, runa into the Txii Dva» now Temdj 
not &r from a hill called Caer-Carodae. 

SncTioH XXXV. 
(a) This river, according to Camden, was the Temd* 

Section XXXVI. 
(a) Aulus Plautius, as mentioned s. xzxi. note (a)t invaded 
Britain A. U. C. T96; an active and warlike chieftain in 
every campaign against the Romans. Tacitus is never better 
pleased, than when he has an opportunity of doing justice to 
the chiefs of foreign nations, who distinguished themselves 
by their virtue, their courage, and their love of liberty. See 
his character ot Arminius, Annals, ii. s. 88. Caractacus, in 
like manner, is represented in the brightest colours; great in 
the field of battle, and not less so before the emperor Clau- 
dius, in the presence of the Roman people. Mr. Mason has 
formed a noble dramatic poem on the subject. He has made 
a fine use of Tacitus in many passages, but in none more 
than in the following lines, which the reader will see are a 
beautiful inserUon from the real speech of Caractacus to the 
emperor Claudius: 

' Soldier, I had arms; 
Had neighing steeds to whirl my iron can 
Had wealth, dominion. Dost thou wonder, Roman, 
I fought to save them? What, if Caesar aims 
To lord it universal o'er the worid. 
Shall the world tamely crouch at Csesar^s footstool f 

Aulus Dfnius. 
Read in thy fate our answer. Yet if sooner 
Thy pride had yielded— 
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Caaactacits. 
Thank the gods, 1 did not 
Had it been so» the glorjr of thy master, 
like my misfortunes, liad been short and trivial, 
Oblivion's ready prey. Now, after struggfing 
Nine years, and that right bravely, 'gainst a tyrant, 
I am his slave to treat as seems him good. 
If cruelly, 'twill be an easy task 
To bow a wretch, alas! how bowM already! 
Down to the dust: If well, Ids clemency, 
When trick'd and vamishM by your glossing penman. 
Will shine in honour's annals. 

If Mr. Mason has departed from the strict line of historical 
truth, he has done it with the privilege of a poet, and his 
poem is enriched by the fiction. The isle of Mona was not 
attacked till A. U. C. 8U, when Suetonius Paulinus invested 
the place, ten years after Caractacus was led a prisoner to 
Rome; nor was that island finally reduced till the year 831. 
See the Life of Agricoh^ s. xviii. Virgil, it is well known, 
adorned his poem by bringing together Dido and j£neaa. 
The same disregard of chronology may be allowed to the 
author of Camctacus, since, by making his hero take sanctu* 
ary among the Druids in Mona, he has produced the episo- 
dical incidents of a beautiful piece. But why the honour of 
taking Caracucus prisoner, and sending him to Rom^ should 
be transferred from Ostorius to Aulus Dinius, no good 
reason appears. Didius did not command in Britain till that 
event was passed. On the death of Ostorius, he was ap» 
pmnted governor; a tame inactive officer, who did not, as we 
are told by Tacitus, distinguish himself by one warlike ex- 
ploit 

Sbction XL. 

(a) It is not to be inferred from this passage, that it was a 

general principle with the Britons not to acquiesce under a 

female reign. Boadicea, as will be seen hereafter, was queen 

of the Iceni; and she, at the head of her army just going to 
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give battle, tells tlie soldiers, << It is not the first time that the 
** Britons took the field under the conduct of a wonuoi.'' 
Book ziT. s. 35. The fiurt was, the people saw a warlike 
chief oppressed by his wife, and therefore resolved to sub- 
mit no longer to the tyranny of a woman. 

SscTiox XLIL 
(a) Agrippina was the daughter of Germanicus, uster of 
Caligula, the wife of Claudius, and the mother of Nero« Ra- 
cine, who has many fine insertions from Tadtus in his tra 
gedy of Britannicus, has imitated this passage: 

Moi, fille, femme, soeur, et mere de tos maitres. 

Section XLV« 
(a) GoAHXAs, a castle in Armenia, according to D^An- 
yille, now called Morten. For Artaxata and Tigranocerta» 
see the Geographical Table. The story of Rhadamistus and 
2Senobia, which is here related by Tacitus, furnished Crebil- 
lon, the celebrated French poet, a subject for one of his best 
tragedies. Pharasmanes and his son Rhadamistus are repre- 
sented, with historical truth, in all the colours of their guilt; 
the former, as accessary to the death of his brother Mithri- 
dates; and the latter, as the murderer of his uncle. Rhada 
mistus, In the end dies by the hand of his fiither. In fiict, he 
was afterwards put to death by Pharasmanes. Annals, xiii. 
s. 37. The English tragedy of Zsnobia deviates so far from 
Tacitus, as to represent Rhadamistus in an amiable light. 
The feible, or plot, b almost entirely new; and the catastrophe 
aims at the passions of terror and pity, instead of exciting 
horror; an emotion of the mind, to which the strong but 
sombre genius of Crebillon seems to have had a peculiar bias. 

SSCTIOH LIII, 
(a) Suetonius says that the law, of which Pallas was the 
first mover, was afterwards enforced by Vespasian, who 
caused a decree to pass, enacting that the woman, who mar- 
ried the slave of another person, should be deemed a slave. 
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Sttet. ifi VMp. s. Ki. Flitiy the consul uf%f dial lie hlmielf 
Mw, Oh the Tibiirtine road, near the first milcHrtobe, a ftioDU- 
ment erected to the memory of Pallaa, with an inseriptiofiy 
Itnporting, that the senate voted to Pallas the PnstotiaA or- 
naments, and a sum of fifteen millions of sesterces, as a re- 
ward for his fidelity* and regard for his patrons. See book viL 
efMst. 39. In a subsequent letter, Pliny mentions the same 
&ct again. He states the words of the inscriptioiic Htdc sena- 
H», ob JULem fAetatcmque rrga patnmo*^ ortutmenta fttetoria 
deerevit, et 9e%terHuni cenHf quinquegie^; cuju9 h^nore am» 
tentuM/uit. PBoy adds, that he had the curiosity to inspect 
the decree, and he fiMwd the inscription modeat, in compari- 
son with the lavish praise bestowed upon an insolent upstart 
by the senate. Pallas refused the money; and to complete the 
fiufce, the senate voted that the emperor should request a 
inimuff*'^*^^ slave to yield to the entreaty of the fiohers. Pal- 
las still persisted to reject the money, professing to have a 
soul above the love of wealth. It was decreed, that the ho- 
nours of that arrogant wretch, as well those which he refu- 
sed, as those which he accepted, should be bscribed on brass, 
ms a public and lasting monument. See the account at large, 
Pliny, lib. viii. epist. 6. 

SSCTIOK LV. 

(a) See the Geogn4>hical Table. 

Section LVI. 

(a) For the lake FucintUf and the river Zim, see the Geo- 
grophical Table. 

(b) Suetonius says, Claudius attempted the Fucine lake, as 
much with a view to the glory of the performance, as an ex- 
pectation of advantage. He finished a canal three miles in 
length, partly by cutting through, and partly by levelling a 
mountain; a work of prodigious difficulty, thirty thousand 
men having been employed in constant labour for eleven 
years together. Suet, in Claud, s. 20. 

(c) Brotier says, the circumference of the lake was six-and- 
twenty miles. 
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(rf) Pliny the elder says, he himself saw Agrippina, the 
wife of ClaudiQS, at the naval specucle, adorned with a mag- 
nificent robe wrought in pure gold, without any intermixture 
of other materials. Ab# vidimus .4gripfdnam Claudii /irinci/n..M 
edente eo navaUafir£lu tfiectaculum^ indent em «, indutam fia^ 
bidamentOi auro textiU^ nne aUd materid, Pliny, lib. xxxiii. 
s. 19. 

Sbctiom LX. 
(a) Caiub Ssmpbovius Gracchus was the author of a 
law in fevour of the Roman knights, A. U. C. o32. He added 
three hundred of the equestrian order to the same number 
of senators, and vested in that body all judicial authority. 
The ServiUan law, introduced by Qvintus Servilivs Cjr- 
Mo, In his consulship A. U. C. 648, repealed the Scm/ironian 
institution, and restored the jurisdiction of the senate. 

SscTiov LXL 
(a) See the Geographical Table. 

Sbction LXIT. 

(o) Now ComioHtino/ile. See the Geographical Table. 

(di) An obscure man of the name of Andriscus pretended 
to be the son of Perseus. He was found to be an impostor, 
and therefore called Pseudophilippus. He was defeated, and 
taken prisoner by Metellus, A. U. C. 606. 

(r) Andochus III. king of Syria, waged war against the 
Romans, and was conquered by Lucius Cornelius Scipio, 
A. U. C. 564. Perseus* king of Macedonia, was subdued by 
Paulus jEmilius, A. U. C. 586. Aristonicus invaded Asia, 
and was overthrown by Perpema, A. U. C. 633. 

(d) The people of Cihcia fitted out a number of armed 
ships, and over-ran the Mediterranean. This was called the 
Piratic War. Marcus Antonius, son of the famous orator of 
that name, and fiither of Anthony the triumvir, was sent, 
with extraordinary powers given to him in his commission, 
to clear the seas of those roving ft^tebooters^ A. U. C. 684. 
The war however was not brought to a conclusion. In the 

Vol. II. 31 
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year 687, the same commisuoD was g:iveii to Pompeji not- 
withstanding the atrodg opposition of Quintus Catulus, who 
thought that Pompey was growing too great for his countiyy 
and therefore entered his public protest against tresdng the 
commonwealth to the hands of one nan. See Velleliia Patefw 
culusi lib. ii. s. 31; and see CicerO} Pro Lege ManittA. 

Section LXIIL 
(a) Montesquieu makes an ingenious use of this passage: 
Having bestowed his eneomiunron the British coastitution, 
he obsenres that Harrington, in his Oceana^ has strained his 
idea of liberty to so high a pitch, that it may amuse in the^ 
ory, but never can exist in practice. He built Cbalcsdov, 
when he had Byzaittiuii before his eyes. Spirit of Lawsi 
vol. i. page 334. 

SXCTION LXIV. 
(a) Domitia Lepida is said in the original to have been 
the daughter of the younger Antonia. But this, according to 
Suetonius, is a mistake. Anthony the triumvir had two daugh- 
ters, each called Antonia, by Octavia, the sister of Augustus. 
The eldest, Suetonius says, was married to Lucius Domitius 
JEnobarbus, and by him was the mother of Cneius Domitius 
JEnobarbus, the first husband of Agrippina, and by her the 
father of Nerow See the Genealogical Table, No. 32, 33 and 
34. Antonia the younger Was married to Drusus^ the brother 
of Tiberius, and by him was the mother of Germanicus and 
the emperor Claudius. See her character, Annals, iv. in the 
Supplement, a. 27; and see the Genealogical Table» No. 43. 

Section LXVL 
(a) For Sinuessa, see the Geographical Table. The waters 
of this place are recommended for their salubrity by Pliny 
the eider, hb. zxzi. s« 2. 

Section LXIX. 
(a) The thirteenth of October. 

END OF TUB SECOND VOLUME. 
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